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LETTERS  FROM  CENTRAL  AFRICA. 


A  Fragment. 


BY  EMIN  PASHA. 

Knowing  the  great  interest  I  take  in  whom  his  lot  has  been  cast,  how,  al- 
his  province,  Emin  Pasha  has  been  in  though  at  times  down-hearted,  he  is 
the  habit  of  sending  me  extracts  from  never  driven  to  despair,  but  remains  firm 
bis  diaries  in  the  form  of  letters.  The  in  his  trust  in  an  overruling  Providence, 
full  account  of  all  that  has  happened  A  sad  history  is  disclosed  in  these 
during  the  four  years  of  his  involuntary  pages  :  a  people  raised  to  a  higher  level 
silence  has  not  yet  come  to  hand,  but  in  of  freedom  and  civilization,  only  to  be 
the  letters,  which  1  here  translate,  I  depressed  again  ;  a  fertile  country  freed 
think  that  there  is  enough  information  from  the  inhuman  slave  trade,  only  to 
to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  Pasha  himself  be  surrendered  to  it  once  more  ;  a  prov- 
and  of  the  difficulties  with  which  he  has  ince  which  might  be  most  prosperous, 
till  now  so  successfully  contended.  We  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  its  possess- 
can,  as  we  read,  picture  him  looking  ors,  ruthlessly  abandoned  to  anarchy  ; 
with  eager  eyes  for  the  help  which  has  but  we  see  dso  the  grand  figure  of  a 
not  even  yet  arrived  ;  or,  on  his  tedious  man  facing  the  dangers  of  a  most  pieril- 
marches,  keeping  a  keen  look-out  for  ous  position  aided  only  by  a  faithful 
fresh  facts  wherewith  further  to  enrich  band  of  native  followers,  and  successful 
the  sciences  to  which  he  has  added  so  more  by  force  of  personal  character  than 
much  that  is  new  and  valuable.  In  by  force  of  arms. 

these  letters  we  see  his  inmost  nature,  '  Very  few  words  from  me  are  needed 
the  love  he  has  for  the  people  among  to  recall  such  part  of  the  history  of  the 
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last  few  years  as  is  not  contained  in 
Emin  Pasha’s  letters.  Since  1878  he 
has  been  governor  of  the  great  Equa* 
tonal  Province  which  was,  until  very  re¬ 
cently,  under  Egyptian  rule  ;  and  for  the 
last  four  years  he  has  been  cut  off  from 
communication  with  the  outside  world. 

What  has  happened  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Soudan  is  known  but  too 
well,  and  it  only  remains  to  say  that  the 
expected  battle,  to  which  Emin  Pasha 
refers  in  his  last  letter,  has  taken  place, 
that  he  was  successful  in  beating  back 
the  invaders,  and  that  since  then  his 
province  has  remained  unmolested. 
Curious  to  relate.  Dr.  Junker  reached 
Europe  before  these  letters,  which  were 
exi>ected  to  far  outstrip  him.  It  is  not 
quite  clear,  from  the  letters,  how  it  is 
that  Dr,  Junker  was  referred  to  in  the 
first  letter  as  intending  to  leave  for 
Khartoum,  and  is  mentioned  afterward 
as  being  at  Dufli  and  then  at  Anfinas. 
This  is  the  explanation.  As  Dr.  Junker 
was  starting  to  go  to  Meshera  er  Rehk, 
he  heard  that  the  Dinkas  had  defeated 
Lupton  Bey’s  troops,  that  the  road  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  and  that  no 
other  course  was  left  open  to  him  but 
to  join  Emin  Pasha  at  Lado.  This  he 
did,  and  subsequently  went  south  to 
send  off  letters  to  Zanzibar,  which  he 
succeeded  in  doing.  Following  these 
letters.  Dr.  Junker  reached  the  coast  at 
Zanzibar  after  a  most  wonderful  jour¬ 
ney.  Mr.  Stanley’s  expedition  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  at  Stanley  Falls  Station  on 
the  Congo  by  this  time,  and  from  that 
place  only  some  five  hundred  miles  re¬ 
main  to  be  crossed  before  the  long- 
looked-for  relief  reaches  the  beleaguered 
garrisons.  And  now  Emin  Pasha  may 
be  allowed  to  tell  his  story  in  his  own 
words  without  further  introduction. 

Mary  Rosalie  Fblkin. 

Wolverhampton,  June  8,  1887. 

“ ToMAji,  August^  1883. 

“As  I  am  kept  a  prisoner  in  the 
house  by  the  continuous  rain,  and  am 
waiting  for  my  people,  who  ought  to  be 
here  in  a  few  days,  I  will  write  a  few 
lines  to  you  about  my  province  and  the 
work  I  have  been  doing  since  I  last  had 
the  pleasure  of  writing  to  you.  You 
have  always  shown  so  much  of  interest 
in  us  here,  that  1  venture  to  ask  for 
your  patience  and  time. 


“  It  was  my  intention  after  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  steamer  from  Lado  on 
April  14,  to  undertake  immediately  one 
of  my  usual  tours  of  inspection,  includ¬ 
ing  the  new  stations  of  Kallik4  and 
Loggo,  and  the  upper  course  of  the 
Kibali.  To  my  wish  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  negro  chiefs  of  these 
districts,  and  to  be  able  by  my  personal 
influence  to  settle  any  complaints  that 
might  have  arisen,  was  joined  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  geographical  and  zoological 
work  of  the  hitherto  unexplored  terri¬ 
tory. 

“  Before  I  could  start,  however,  I 
had  to  see  that  Lado  was  sufficiently 
provisioned,  so  that  during  my  absence 
there  should  be  no  lack  of  corn  and 
cattle.  Lado  has  recently  become  quite 
a  different  place  :  the  population  has 
perceptibly  increased,  and  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  food  has  risen  in  proportion. 
As  the  Baris,  who  now  live  in  very 
small  numbers  round  our  headquarters 
(Lado),  only  sow  as  much  corn  as  they 
require  for  their  own  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing,  and  as  in  spite  of  all  efforts  up  to 
the  present,  I  have  not  succeeded  in 
inducing  them  to  cultivate  more  for 
barter,  1  had  to  give  orders  to  the  sur¬ 
rounding  stations  to  provide  Lado  with 
the  necessary  supply.  Makraka,  Am- 
adi,  with  Dufil6  and  its  branch  stations, 
all  produce  more  than  we  should  re¬ 
quire  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  transport  is 
a  very  imjKirtant  one,  because,  if  the 
inhabitants  are  burdened  with  the  por¬ 
terage  for  such  long  distances  (it  takes 
them  for  six  or  seven  days  from  their 
home-work)  and  when  this  porterage 
occurs  too  frequently,  it  is  unwillingly 
performed,  and  especially  so  in  the 
rainy  season,  as  on  account  of  the  over¬ 
flow  of  the  river,  inundations,  etc.,  im¬ 
mediate  return  to  their  homes  is  impos¬ 
sible.  Often  enough  have  I  considered 
whether  it  would  not  be  expedient  for 
the  population  and  for  ourselves  to  re¬ 
move  the  headquarters  to  Makraka,  and 
so  to  free  the  poor  people  from  the 
porterage  and  ourselves  from  the  tor¬ 
ment  of  providing  daily  bread.  And  in 
the  end  it  must  be  done.  I  had  to 
work  hard  for  some  time,  but  my  new 
assistant,  Osman  Effendi,  who  is  an 
extremely  capable,  trustworthy  man, 
succeeeded  in  getting  the  reouisite 
quantity  of  durrah  from  Duflle  and 
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Makraka,  and  on  May  7,  I  was  ready 
to  leave  Lado,  as  joyful  as  a  schoolboy 
beginning  his  holidays. 

“  The  road  from  Lado  to  Makraka 
has  been  so  often  traversed  and  de¬ 
scribed,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
anything  new  to  say  about  it.  As  long 
as  one  marches  through  the  Bari  coun¬ 
try  one  generally  finds  enough  water  to 
drink  (that  is  in  the  dry  season),  but 
sometimes  one  experiences  five  or  six 
hours  of  great  thirst.  From  Niambara 
there  is  plenty  of  water,  but  there  the 
tall  savannah  grass  begins,  which  is  no 
agreeable  addition  to  the  heat  of  the 
march. 

At  Wandi,  the  chief  town  of  Mak¬ 
raka,  I  only  remained  long  enough  to 
collect  the  necessary  porters,  and  then 
started  by  the  direct  road  to  Ndirh, 
which  had  not  till  then  been  known, 
and  which  I  had  never  before  traversed. 
From  an  administrative  point  of  view 
the  country  is  remarkably  fruitful  and 
productive.  The  want  of  wood,  how¬ 
ever,  a  want  which  extends  all  over  the 
cultivated  land,  makes  the  scenery 
somewhat  monotonous,  and  the  bare 
granite  hills  and  mountains  do  not  bring 
life  into  the  picture.  Besides,  as  it  was 
raining  continually,  I  was  glad  to  be  able 
to  leave  the  place  ;  travelling  in  a  com¬ 
pletely  new  country  was  naturally  inter¬ 
esting,  and  repaid  the  labor. 

“  The  district  of  Ndirfi  is  inhabited 
by  the  Fadjelii,  who  are  in  speech  and 
customs  identical  with  the  Baris  ;  a  strip 
of  country,  however,  which  commences 
near  Hussein’s  little  station,  lobbo,  is 
inhabited  by  the  Abak4.  Seldom  have 
I  seen  such  ugly  women  as  are  here  met 
with. 

“  To  the  Abak4,  who  undoubtedly 
penetrated  to  this  district  from  the 
north-west,  and  rank  next  to  the  Golo 
and  Luba  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  prov¬ 
inces,  must  be  classed  the  Mundu, 
which,  differing  entirely  from  all  the 
Makraka  tribes,  has  made  its  way  here 
from  the  south.  Subsequently  I  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  determining  with  certainty 
their  extraction  and  descent,  and  I  con¬ 
sider  this  to  be  one  of  the  chief  results 
of  my  journey. 

"  After  station  Kaia  we  reached  sta¬ 
tion  Kuterma,  where  we  stayed  a  few 
days  to  organize  our  further  journey. 
The  ornithological  prizes  I  obtained 
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compensated  in  some  degree  for  the  loss 
of  time.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  col¬ 
lecting  birds,  and  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  procure  many  new  and  ac¬ 
ceptable  specimens  to  send  to  Europe. 

“  Through  steppes  of  waving  grasses, 
over  rocky  hills,  surrounded  by  broad 
swamps,  we  marched  to  Mundd,  in 
which  the  Abukaja  are  called  Abukdja- 
Bigiga  (that  is.  Southern  Abukaja),  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  northern  di¬ 
vision  of  the  tribe,  the  Abukija-Bisilla. 
They  belong  to  the  western  group,  which 
also  includes  the  Madi  of  Dufil6,  the 
Kallik4,  and  the  Loggo — an  unruly,  tur¬ 
bulent  people,  who  have  recently  given 
us  trouble,  though  some  of  their  chiefs, 
like  Rigu,  whose  village  is  near  our  sta¬ 
tion  Mundii,  are  extremely  brave  and 
trusty. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  when  disturb¬ 
ances  arise  among  a  newly  subdued  peo¬ 
ple,  it  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to 
wrong  methods  of  action  on  the  part  of 
our  people,  who  make  exaggerated  de¬ 
mands,  forgetting  that  a  newly  captured 
bird  must  first  become  accustomed  to 
its  cage.  Intercourse  with  negroes  and 
their  treatment  are  not  so  difficult  as 
often  appears  to  inexperienced  travel¬ 
lers,  who  know  their  mendacity,  and, 
where  they  have  the  power,  their  extor¬ 
tion.  It  only  requires  inexhaustible 
patience  and  unruffled  composure — vir¬ 
tues  which  are  certainly  not  often  ac¬ 
quired  from  the  brandy-bottle.  A  so¬ 
journ  of  nearly  eight  years  here  has 
taught  me  that  with  a  little  kind  treat¬ 
ment,  negroes  are  tolerably  easy  to  gov¬ 
ern.  1  have  also  certainly  learned  that 
for  equatorial  Africa  temperance  is  a 
good  habit. 

“  From  station  Mundu,  on  the  river 
Dongu,  which  had  never  before  been 
visited  by  a  European,  we  ought  to  have 
gone  on  to  station  Loggo,  situated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Nsolo  and  the 
Kibali,  a  march  of  some  eight  days  from 
Mundd.  .  We  were  quite  prepared,  and 
our  departure  fixed,  when  the  whole 
project  was  overthrown,  and  I  was 
driven  in  quite  another  direction.  For  a 
long  time  rumors  had  reached  me  of  an 
understanding  between  certain  Sandeh 
(Niam-Niam)  'chiefs  in  Makraka,  the 
Sandeh  country  in  the  west  of  our  prov¬ 
ince,  and  isolated  Monbuttu  chiefs,  who 
being  tired  of  our  government  wished  to 
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dose  the  route  to  us  and  make  transport  great  drum  now  called  the  whole  corn- 
impossible.  It  was  noteworthy  that  all  pany  of  chiefs  together,  and  after  ex- 


the  persons  in  question,  now  chiefs, 
were  formerly  the  so-called  Dragomen, 
and  had  been  made  chiefs  by  the  Dan- 
aglas.*  The  aristocracy  by  birth,  who 
have  much  authority  in  Sandeh  and 
Monbuttu,  would  not  join  them,  for 
they  were  considered  entirely  parvenus. 
The  legitimate  great  chiefs  of  pure  noble 
race  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them 
and  avoided  them.  They  were,  how¬ 
ever,  powerful  and  possessed  many  guns, 
of  which  they  made  only  too  good  usr 
Several  of  them  had  established  them¬ 
selves  at  the  fords  of  the  Dongu,  and 
repeated  complaints  were  made  to  me 
of  extortion  and  acts  of  violence  on  trav¬ 
ellers  going  to  and  from  Monbuttu. 
Quite  recently  Baginde,  one  of  these 
parvenu  chiefs,  had  for  along  time  kept 
prisoner  an  officer,  Mussa  Aga,  had  rob¬ 
bed  him  of  his  arms,  and  when  he  at 
last  set  him  at  liberty  told  him  plainly 
he  (Baginde)  was  his  own  master  and 
owed  us  no  allegiance.  Not  far  from 
Mundti  another  of  these  men  monopo¬ 
lized  the  fords  of  the  Dongu  and  Kib- 
ali.  I  sent  for  him  in  order  to  give  in¬ 
structions  for  the  passage  of  my  people 
and  goods  across  the  rivers.  He  flatly 
refused  to  obey,  told  me  he  was  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  would  not  allow  us  to 
cross.  A  second  order  was  in  the  same 
way  emphatically  rejected,  and  so  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  myself, 
accompanied  by  a  few  soldiers,  and  so 
after  a  night  march,  before  any  one  had 
wind  of  my  approach,  I  entered  his  vil¬ 
lage  early  in  the  morning.  The  surprise 
was  so  complete  that  there  was  not  even 
time  for  them  to  arm«  and  in  less  than 
ten  minutes  the  chief  was  taken  pris¬ 
oner,  and  all  his  firearms  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  fell  into  my  hands.  Not  a  creature 
in  the  village  resisted  us,  though  there 
were  some  sixty  huts,  and  I  had  only 
ten  soldiers  with  me.  After  I  had  as¬ 
sured  the  people  that  no  harm  should 
happen  to  them  or  their  possessions  I 
returned  to  Mundu  with  my  prisoner, 
from  whence  he  was  sent  to  the  east,  so 
that,  far  from  his  own  country,  he  might 
have  time  for  reflection  and  become 
more  prudent.  The  beating  of  the 

*  Slave-dealers  from  the  north  are  all  called 
Danaglas. 


plaining  what  had  occurred,  and  ap¬ 
pointing  a  new  chief  of  the  original 
reigning  family,  we  came  to  a  very  good 
understanding. 

“  My  way,  however,  led  direct  to 
Baginde’ s  village,  situated  on  the 
Dongu,  further  to  the  south-west,  as 
there  were  still  some  matters  to  arrange 
in  that  country,  for  as  I  had  to  reor¬ 
ganize  the  country,  it  was  best  to  do  it 
at  once  and  as  thoroughly  as  possible. 
If  the  rebels  were  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  the  support  of  the  majority  of 
the  Sandeh,  and  especially  that  of  the 
great  chiefs  like  Uando  and  his  sons, 
our  western  territory  would  be  lost,  the 
route  to  Monbuttu  stopped,  the  trans¬ 
port  of  ivory  cut  off,  and  the  possibility 
of  a  Sandeh  rising  extending  as  far  as 
Makraka  rendered  not  unlikely.  Mr 
object  was  therefore  to  prevent  the 
smouldering  embers  breaking  into  a 
conflagration.  Baginde  had  thought  it 
well  to  absent  himself,  leaving  orders 
with  his  people  to  bar  our  passage  across 
the  Dongu.  A  short  stay  was  sufficient 
to  restore  order.  At  a  gathering  of 
about  forty  Sandeh  chiefs,  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  country  to  the  rightful  chief, 
Fandubia,  was  decided  on  and  immedi¬ 
ately  accomplished.  Some  thirty  guns 
which  had  been  taken  by  Baginde  from 
travellers  (among  them  four  belonging 
to  the  Government)  were  given  back  to 
me,  and  the  chiefs  were  rewarded  by 
having  restored  to  them  their  suns  and 
daughters,  who  had  been  captured  by 
Baginde. 

"It  is  a  beautiful  characteristic  of 
the  Sandeh — the  worst  anthropophagi 
of  our  country — that  they  have  the 
greatest  affection  for  their  wives  and 
daughters,  and  would  bear  anything 
rather  than  their  loss. 

“  Already  the  numerous  swamps  had 
made  travelling  difficult  on  the  road  be¬ 
tween  Mundii  and  Dongu.  These 
swamps  usually  lie  in  broad  expanses 
between  chains  of  low  hills,  and  are 
completely  covered  with  extraordinarily 
rank  vegetation  and  enormously  luxuri¬ 
ant  papyrus.  The  path  is  indicated  by 
a  narrow  water  channel,  wading  through 
which  one  often  enough  sinks  breast 
high  in  mud  and  slime.  These  are  cer¬ 
tainly  bad  roads,  impassable  by  any 
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beast  of  burden,  and  taxing  to  the  full 
the  patience  of  the  traveller.  However, 
worse  things  still  were  to  happen,  and 
we  had  no  ground  for  complaint.  Who¬ 
ever  travels  in  Africa  must  put  up  with 
such  little  disagreeable  contretemps. 
After  crossing  the  Dongu,  a  short  march 
brought  us  to  chief  Sunga’s,  where  we 
encamped  on  the  border  of  one  of  those 
splendid  gallery  woods  which  my  learn¬ 
ed  friend,  Dr.  Schweinfurth,  has  so 
graphically  described.  From  there  to 
the  Kibali,  Schweinfurth’s  Welle,  is 
about  five  and  a  half  hours'  good  march¬ 
ing — first  of  all  through  the  Sandeh  dis¬ 
trict,  to  which  Sunga's  village  belongs, 
then  through  Monbuttu  proper.  As  I 
stood  on  the  shores  of  the  river  which 
sends  its  waters  westward,  the  thought 
of  the  joy  the  renowned  discoverer  must 
have  felt  as  he  stood  for  the  first  time 
on  its  banks  came  vividly  before  me, 
and  the  wish  immediately  arose  in  me 
to  plunge  into  its  roaring  waters  and  be 
borne  by  them  to  the  west. 

“  With  the  assistance  of  two  ferry¬ 
men  the  river  was  soon  crossed,  and 
while  my  people  and  baggage  were  being 
brought  over,  I  hastened  on  to  the 
neighboring  village  of  chief  Banda,  to 
superintend  the  erection  of  huts.  Dur¬ 
ing  many  years,  I  have  preferred  to 
travel  without  a  tent.  If  the  weather  is 
good,  as  in  the  dry  season,  a  kind  of 
shelter  from  the  sun  is  quickly  built, 
and  as  quickly  taken  down,  and  that 
answers  sufficiently  well.  If  one  is 
travelling  in  the  rainy  season,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  simple  plan  is  adopted.  Long 
pliable  branches  are  stuck  in  the  ground 
in  a  circle,  fastened  together  at  the  top, 
and  round  them  other  branches  are  tied 
like  hoops.  The  whole  is  covered  as 
thickly  as  possible  with  long  green  grass, 
fastened  with  slender  saplings.  Thus 
there  quickly  springs  up  a  semicircular 
basket  in  which  the  angareb,*  the  table, 
and  the  necessary  chests  can  all  be 
placed,  and  in  which,  when  it  storms 
and  rains  outside,  one  can  sit  quite  dry 
and  comfortable. 

“  We  only  remained  one  night  with 
Banda,  and  then  going  further  south  to 
Mbaga,  we  arrived  at  last  in  the  centre 
of  Monbuttu  ! 

“  A  short — far  too  short — stay  was 


*  A  native  bed. 


all  that  was  possible  here,  as  I  wished 
to  begin  the  reorganization  of  the  coun¬ 
try  at  once.  I  completely  realized  my 
expectations,  as  I  very  soon  found  that 
the  government  did  not  possess  a  very 
trustworthy  ally  in  Gambari.  A  former 
dragoman  of  low  birth,  he  now  occupies 
the  greater  part  of  Munsa’s  former  pos¬ 
sessions,  but  is  hated  and  despised  by 
the  real  aristocracy  of  Monbuttu,  who 
pride  themselves  on  their  descent.  It 
was  quite  curious  to  see  that  he  did  not 
venture  to  sit  down  in  company  with 
Tangara  or  Asanga,  two  real  Monbuttu 
princes. 

"  As  I  was  overwhelmed  with  official 
business,  1  unfortunately  found  but  little 
time  for  scientific  work,  and  had  I  not 
utilized  the  early  hours  from  five  to 
seven  in  the  morning,  I  should  have 
been  obliged  to  give  up  all  idea  of  col¬ 
lecting  anything.  In  spite  of  all  diffi¬ 
culties  I  was  successful  in  obtaining 
several  new  and  good  specimens,  and 
hope  that  the  first  ornithological  and 
zoological  collection  from  the  heart  of 
Africa  will  give  pleasure  to  some  of  the 
savants  of  Europe.  I  have  also  obtain¬ 
ed  much  that  is  interesting  in  the  way 
of  ethnological  objects,  and  you  will 
find  in  the  little  box  I  am  sending  you 
some  samples  of  Monbuttu  industries — 
a  memento  of  the  sympathy  you  have 
always  shown  me. 

“  From  Gambari’ s  village,  four  days' 
march  brought  me  to  Tingasi,  our  head¬ 
quarters  in  .Monbuttu,  an  hour's  march 
from  Tangara’s  residence.  To  this 
place  visitors  from  all  sides  flocked  in 
such  numbers  that  I  was  often  quite 
overwhelmed.  From  west  and  south 
came  the  chiefs  with  their  trains — the 
Sandeh  princes  Bori,  Kanna’s  nephew, 
Mbiltima  and  Ikva,  Uando's  sons, 
Mbrii  and  Massinse,  the  Monbuttu 
princes  Tangara,  Asanga,  Munsa’s 
brother,  Mbala,  Munsa’s  son,  Kadabo, 
Benda,  and  others.  In  addition  to  these, 
the  women,  often  as  many  as  fifty  or 
sixty,  seated  on  little  stools,  were  group¬ 
ed  round  me,  all  beautifully  painted 
black,  with  high  chignons  ;  those  be¬ 
longing  to  the  princely  houses,  such  as 
Munsa’s  and  Tangara’s  daughters, 
being  crowned  with  Monbuttu  hats.  If 
only  you  could  have  seen  the  transports 
of  delight  which  Schweinfurth’s  per¬ 
fectly  accurate  drawings  excited  in  this 
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circle  and  the  interest  with  which  they 
looked  at  my  zoological  sketches  !  The 
Monbuttu  are  a  very  highly  gifted  peo¬ 
ple,  and  this  would  be  a  fertile  field  for 
happy  and  useful  work.  If  anything  is 
to  be  made  of  this  richly  endowed  coun¬ 
try,  here  or  nowhere  is  the  place  for  a 
capable  European  official,  who  must,  to 
be  sure,  possess  some  self-denial.  If 
the  Government  would  give  the  country 
over  to  me,  independent  of  the  Equa¬ 
torial  provinces  proper,  I  should  be 
quite  willing  to  undertake  the  work  at 
once.  The  distance  from  Lado  could 
be  diminished  by  the  opening  of  new 
routes. 

“  I  could  not  lengthen  my  stay  in 
Tingasi,  it  being  my  intention  to  reach 
the  eastern  stations  before  the  heavy 
rains  began,  as  it  would  be  easier  to  re¬ 
turn  thence  to  Lado  in  case  a  steamer 
arrived.  It  is  not  surprising  that  I  left 
with  regret.  The  grand  vegetation,  the 
extremely  interesting  fauna  which  daily 
yielded  me  new  surprises,  the  discovery 
of  completely  new  animals,  or  those 
known  up  to  the  present  time  only  in  the 
west,  the  people,  their  life  and  customs 
—  all  these  made  ever  memorable  the 
few  days  I  was  able  to  remain  in  Mon¬ 
buttu. 

“  I  have  been  twice  in  Uganda,  and 
believed  I  should  meet  with  many  per¬ 
sons  like  those  in  Monbuttu,  but  my  ex¬ 
pectations  were  not  fulfilled.  Monbuttu 
is  very  different  from  all  that  one  is  ac¬ 
customed  to  see  in  Africa,  and  so  differ¬ 
ent  that  a  comparison  can  hardly  be 
thought  of.  I  was  always  meeting  with 
indescribable  splendor  and  luxuriance 
of  vegetation,  giant  trees  weaving  their 
tops  together  like  a  dome,  more  sub¬ 
lime  and  majestic  than  all  the  cathedrals 
in  the  world.  Whoever  wishes  to  attain 
a  due  sense  of  God’s  majesty  and  power 
should  go  into  these  forests,  and,  silent 
and  wondering,  confess  how  miserable 
and  contemptible  are  men's  works  be¬ 
side  the  works  of  Him  who  created  this 
enchanting  beauty  and  splendor. 

“  It  had  rained  nearly  every  day, 
often  twice  and  three  times  ;  the  sun 
had  scarcely  shone  even  for  a  few  hours  ; 
so  it  was  not  surprising  that  on  our  re¬ 
turn  journey  we  found  all  the  brooks 
and  watercourses  full,  and  the  country 
frequently  flooded.  Streams  were  very 
abundant ;  in  one  day’s  march  of  six 


hours  we  crossed  fifteen,  most  of  them 
breast-high.  One  river  caused  us  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty,  as  it  was  much 
too  deep  for  the  men  to  wade  through  ; 
so  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  for  three 
or  four  of  the  porters  to  construct  some 
kind  of  bridge.  Four  hours  with  axe 
in  hand,  and  the  work  was  successfully 
accomplished.  Such  are  the  privileges 
of  a  Governor  in  Central  Africa  !  But 
sympathy  with  the  people  in  sorrow  and 
in  joy,  in  their  privations  as  well  as  in 
their  pleasures,  is  the  surest  and  most 
certain  method  of  obtaining  the  power 
to  lead  and  rule  them. 

“  I  stopped  at  Gambari’s  for  three 
days,  in  order  to  give  the  porters  time 
to  gather  together,  and  during  my  stay 
I  was  able  to  obtain  a  splendid  acquisi¬ 
tion  for  Professor  Flower — the  skeleton 
of  an  Akka,  one  of  those  dwarfs  who 
live  in  the  thick  woods  of  Central  Africa. 
A  man  and  his  wife  of  the  same  race 
have  lived  near  me  in  Lado  for  a  long 
time,  and  I  have  often  wished  I  could 
send  them  to  England.  Now  that  Eng¬ 
land's  supremacy  over  Egypt  is  so  firmly 
established,  that  even  (as  I  am  told) 
English  officers  are  living  in  Khartoum, 
it  may  pierhaps  be  easier  to  send  speci¬ 
mens  from  here  for  English  museums. 
Up  to  the  present  time  I  have  never 
succeeded  in  forwarding  anything,  and 
as  England  appears  not  to  possess 
enough  money  to  maintain  a  consul  in 
Khartoum,  I  have  given  up  trying  to 
send  collections.  But  it  is  a  pity. 

"  I  have  brought  with  me  a  practical 
treasure  for  our  country — a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  seeds  of  the  Elals  palm, 
which  I  shall  try  to  cultivate  in  Lado 
and  farther  south.  I  have  also  a  large 
number  of  other  kinds  of  seeds  and 
shoots  of  plants,  especially  an  extraor¬ 
dinarily  large  and  superior  kind  of  ba¬ 
nana,  which  is  not  known  even  in 
Uganda. 

“  It  was  a  good  thing  I  hastened  my 
departure,  for  on  the  way  the  unwel¬ 
come  news  met  me  that  one  of  our 
northern  stations  had  been  seized  by 
the  Dinkas,  the  whole  garrison  slaugh¬ 
tered,  and  a  large  store  of  arms  and 
ammunition  carried  off  by  the  robbers. 
You  can  understand  that  such  news 
knocked  all  my  other  plans  on  the  head. 
There  was  naturally  no  more  talk  of 
going  to  the  east  ;  the  question  was  to 
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go  northward  as  soon  and  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  to  reach  the  scene  of  ac¬ 
tion.  That  the  Dinkas  have  acted  with¬ 
out  any  provocation  is  clear  ;  what  has 
really  happened  1  can  only  discover 
when  I  arrive. 

“  The  shortest  way  was  through  the 
wilderness  of  the  Sandeh  district,  and 
this  I  chose,  but  sent  all  the  heavy  bag¬ 
gage  by  the  east  route  to  Lado.  Two 
days’  march  brought  me  to  the  Kibali, 
more  to  the  west  than  my  former  cross¬ 
ing.  and  just  at  the  point  where  it  joins 
the  Dongu.  After  crossing  the  river 
we  at  once  came  to  the  steppes,  an 
ocean  of  high  grass  intersected  by  numer¬ 
ous  swamps  and  meadow-lands,  occa¬ 
sionally  broken  by  woody  tracts.  It  is 
certainly  monotonous  to  march  for 
hours  together  through  the  grass  with 
no  other  sound  than  its  rustling  ;  the 
stalks  of  the  grass  too  are  so  thick  and 
strong  that  one  frequently  has  to  force 
one’s  way  through  with  all  one's 
strength,  to  the  damage  of  clothes,  and 
often  of  skin,  for  the  grass  cuts  like  a 
ra/or. 

“  This  march  lasted  for  two  whole 
days,  during  which  we  occasionally 
passed  a  Sandeh  farm  in  a  concealed 
position,  usually  sheltered  in  a  forest. 
Here  the  inhabitants  hid  themselves  and 
their  possessions  on  our  invasion  of 
their  territory.  The  Sandeh  are  hunters 
par  excelletue,  the  men  are  continually 
in  the  woods  or  on  warlike  raids,  the 
women  being  busied  with  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  their  scanty  fields.  This  does 
not  give  much  trouble,  for  of  grain 
proper  only  a  little  eleusine  and  maize 
are  grown  ;  the  rest,  maniok,  potatoes, 
yams,  etc.,  as  well  as  gourds,  only  re¬ 
quire  to  be  sown  and  then  left  to  them¬ 
selves.  The  Sandeh  farms  are  kept  ex¬ 
traordinarily  clean  and  neat,  and  fre¬ 
quently  are  very  picturesquely  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  grove  of  bananas. 

“  The  third  day  after  crossing  the 
Kibali,  we  reached  Bongereh’s  village, 
an  hour  to  the  north  of  Dongu,  and  1 
welcomed  the  rest-day  for  the  porters, 
as  I  'could  devote  it  to  the  collection  of 
birds.  Who  knows  if  I  shall  ever  come 
into  this  part  again  ?  and  so  I  should 
consider  it  a  wrong  to  the  science  I 
serve  if  I  did  not  lay  hands  on  every¬ 
thing  I  possibly  can. 

“  I  was  astonished  at  the  talents  and 


gifts  of  the  Sandeh  for  woodwork  and 
carving.  I  have  in  my  possession 
whistles  on  which  the  heads  of  Mon- 
buttu  women,  with  their  high  head¬ 
dresses,  are  beautifully  carved.  Also 
there  are  pretty  handles  for  other  uten-. 
sils,  though  1  have  seen  more  beautiful 
ones  in  Uganda. 

“  From  Bongereh’s  we  came  to 
Tavil,  where  the  Abaka  intermingle 
with  the  Sandeh.  On  the  way  to  the 
ford  of  the  Akka,  the  chief  tributary 
of  the  river  Dongu,  we  had  to  repulse 
a  small  attack  which  the  united  Ba- 
buckur  and  Sandeh  from  the  frontier  of 
the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  province  thought 
proper  to  make.  1  have  a  good  idea 
who  had  prompted  them,  for  there  are 
plenty  of  people  in  that  border-land 
who  are  not  well  pleased  at  their  doings 
being  brought  to  light,  and  my  name  is 
cordially  hated  by  them.  May  it  be 
so  !  hate  is  often  better  than  love,  es¬ 
pecially  where  one  has  to  do  with  slave¬ 
dealing  business.  In  this  country  a  few 
arrow-shots  are  of  little  moment,  and  in 
time  one  gets  to  pay  no  heed  to  such 
trifles.  All  border  territories  are  dis¬ 
orderly  at  times,  and  on  the  Bahr-el- 
Ghazal  fighting  is  continuous,  and  Lup- 
ton  Bey  has  been  obliged  to  draw  all  his 
men  to  the  north  in  order  to  keep  the 
Dinkas  in  check.  So  it  was  no  wonder 
that  here  too  the  people  showed  some 
signs  of  insubordination.  1  had  to  hold 
a  parliament  for  three  days  before  I 
could  get  away  from  Mbiambanu,  a  very 
miserable  Sandeh  village.  As  sufficient 
porters  were  not  available  to  carry  all 
our  goods,  the  caravan  had  to  be  divid¬ 
ed,  and  1  went  on  before  to  the  next 
village  to  requisition  more  men  to  fetch 
what  was  left  behind,  and  as  I  expect¬ 
ed,  by  the  time  I  arrived  at  Gabologgo 
my  people  overtook  me.  We  were  now 
near  the  frontier  of  Makraka,  and  it 
was  time,  for  during  the  last  four  days 
we  had  been  thoroughly  exhausted  by 
hunger  as  well  as  by  fatiguing  marches 
in  high  grass  and  deluging  rain.  Sow¬ 
ing  time  had  just  begun,  the  old  stock 
was  nearly  consumed,  and  corn,  the 
most  necessary  means  of  life,  could 
only  be  obtained  in  small  quantity. 
With  joy,  therefore,  we  made  our  last 
march  through  the  Abakd  district,  whose 
chief,  partly  for  old  acquaintance’  sake 
and  partly  from  pleasure  caused  by  the 
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present  I  gave  him,  supplied  us  with  the 
necessary  supply  of  corn,  and  even  with 
a  fowl. 

“  On  August  3d  I  at  last  arrived  at 
Tomaj^,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
-all  the  officials,  for  here  too  we  had  es¬ 
tablished  a  station.  No  one  would 
have  believed  it  possible  to  reach  this 
place  at  the  time  of  the  year  over  the 
route  we  had  traversed.  I  have  now  to 
wait  here  until  my  people  come  from 
Loggo,  and  must  then  proceed  to  the 
north  ;  but  some  days  must  elapse  be¬ 
fore  the  porters  arrive.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  I  have  received  the  post,  which 
tells  me  that  our  station  Ajak  has  been 
attacked  by  the  united  Agar  and  Alot, 
but  was  bravely  defended  and  the  at¬ 
tack  repulsed  with  heavy  loss  to  the 
rebels.  A  worse  fate  has  befallen  the 
inhabitants  of  Gok-el-Hassenen,  who 
on  hearing  the  news  that  Rumbehk  had 
been  destroyed,  on  their  own  responsi¬ 
bility  tried  to  retake  it.  They  were  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parties,  of  which  one 
was  completely  annihilated,  while  the 
other  succeeded  in  getting  off  with  the 
booty  ;  but  when  they  reached  the  sta¬ 
tion  they  found  it  burned  to  the  ground 
and  all  their  relations  murdered.  The 
Dinkas  had  made  use  of  their  absence. 
Now  nothing  remains  but  retreat  to 
Djur  Ghattas,  whose  fortifications  allow 
of  its  defence.  So  my  communications 
with  Lupton  Bey  are  completely  inter¬ 
rupted.  May  God  defend  us  both,  we 
have  nothing  to  hope  from  man.”  .  .  . 
“  My  stay  here  is  l^ing  prolonged  from 
day  to  day.  It  appears  that  the  river 
here,  as  at  Lado,  has  flooded  the  station, 
and  toward  the  south  the  streams  are  so 
swollen  that  the  roads  have  become  im¬ 
passable.  I  have  therefore  been  obliged 
to  decide  to  send  forward  in  advance 
the  people  that  I  have  got  together,  and 
I  wait  from  hour  to  hour  for  the  happy 
intelligence  that  the  people  from  the 
south  have  arrived.  In  the  midst  of  all 
these  calamities  I  have  at  least  had  some 
satisfaction — a  letter  from  Lupton  Bey, 
which  has  set  my  mind  at  rest  on  his 
account,  and  I  have  also  been  able  to 
open  up  a  route  which  will  enable  me 
to  maintain  communications  with  him  ; 
this  I  accomplished  by  atrip  to  a  station 
west  of  this  place.  We  shall  be  able 
now  to  keep  in  touch  with  one  another, 
and  as  we  are,  so  to  say,  the  sentinelies 


ptrdtKs,  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  hold 
more  flrmly  together.  Will  ever  the 
Government  be  able  to  see  that  the 
provinces  to  the  south  of  9°  S.  lat.  must 
be  absolutely  separated  from  the  Sou¬ 
dan,  i.e.  from  the  authority  of  the  Khar¬ 
toum  officials,  and  re-organized  on  the 
basis  of  freedom  and  self-government, 
which  they  possessed  in  the  days  of 
Baker  and  Gordon  ?  We  sit  here  like 
fools  and  are  compelled  to  wait  for  eight 
months  for  orders  from  Khartoum,  and 
during  all  this  time  they  have  not  even 
placed  a  steamer  at  our  disposal  in  case 
urgent  necessity  should  arise  for  com¬ 
munication  with  the  north. 

**  With  the  letters  from  Lupton  I  re¬ 
ceived  news  from  Dr.  Junker,  who  has 
just  completed  a  new  journey  of  four 
and  a  half  months’  duration  through 
the  lands  lying  far  to  the  west  and  had 
been  enabled  to  gather  much  new  and 
important  geographical  information. 
He  is  now  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
to  return  home,  and  as  in  all  probability 
a  steamer  will  some  time  be  sent  to  the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal  it  is  possible  that  he 
will  arrive  at  Khartoum  before  my  let¬ 
ters.  May  he  have  a  prosperous  and 
happy  return  !  He  has  indeed  worked 
with  great  self-sacrifice,  and  is  worthy 
of  the  highest  recognition  for  all  the 
important  work  he  has  so  successfully 
accomplished.  I  am  most  curious  about 
his  map  :  shall  I  live  to  see  it  ?  I  have 
just  received  from  Lupton  Bey  a  map  of 
his  province  to  forward  to  Europe  for 
publication,  and  I  only  await  a  steamer 
to  send  it  to  Dr.  Behm.  It  is  a  work¬ 
manlike  and  very  careful  piece  of  work, 
and  I  am  all  the  more  pleased  with  it  as 
Lupton  has  always  been  and  still  is  a 
dear  comrade.  We  have  no  news  of 
any  kind  from  Slatin  Bey  in  Darfour, 
and  1  greatly  fear  that  unless  they  have 
sent  him  help  from  Khartoum  it  will 
have  been  imp>ossible  for  him  to  hold 
his  post.  He  also  has  shown  himself  to 
be  a  brave  and  capable  man,  but  one 
should  not  expect  impossibilities  from 
every  one,  as  is  the  custom  in  this  part 
of  the  world. 

”  My  people  have  come  at  last,  and 
to-morrow,  God  willing,  we  start  vid 
Kabajendi  for  the  north.  I  have  alto¬ 
gether  quite  a  respectable  party — about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  regular  and  irreg¬ 
ular  soldiers  and  from  live  to  six  hun- 
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dred  negroes  armed  with  lancet  and 
bows  and  arrows  ;  they  have  accepted 
my  invitation  to  accompany  us  in  a 
roost  friendly  manner,  and  I  should  be 
sorry  to  mist  one  of  them.  About  eight 
or  nine  long  marches  should  lead  us  to 
the  insurgents,  and  I  hope  that  all  will 
go  well.  The  people  are  willing  to  do 
all  they  can,  and  have  apparently  full 
confidence  in  me,  which  after  all  is  the 
most  important  matter.  What  is  it  not 
possible  to  obtain  from  an  M.D.  ?  First 
I  have  been  made  a  Governor  without 
more  ado,  and  now  1  am  expected  to 
try  and  qualify  as  ‘  a  general  in  strat¬ 
egy  ;  ’  therefore,  with  your  permission 
1  will  here  break  off.  If  I  return,  as  I 
certainly  hope  to  do,  I  will  endeavor 
to  render  an  account  of  my  further  ex¬ 
periences." 

“  Lado,  Dtctmber  10,  1883. 

**  Evil  and  very  hard  are  the  days 
which  now  lie  behind  us,  and  I  must 
give  thanks  to  God  who  has  so  evidently 
protected  me.  The  negro  revolt  may 
be  considered  at  an  end — unless  some¬ 
thing  quite  unexpected  occurs — for  the 
Agars  and  Gohks  submitted  and  deliv¬ 
ered  up  their  arms  after  we  had  given  a 
crushing  defeat  to  the  Nuehrs,  who  were 
really  the  instigators  of  all  the  difficul¬ 
ties  ;  at  the  same  time  we  suffered  very 
slight  loss,  only  a  few  being  wounded. 
My  people  are  now  occupied  with  the 
rebuilding  of  the  station  of  Rumbehk, 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
rebels  ;  it  is  the  fort  which  serves  to 
protect  the  post  road  to  the  Bahr-el- 
Ghazal  province,  and  if  only  Lupton  Bey 
is  able  to  re-establish  his  lost  station  of 
Gok-el-Hassan,  we  shall  soon  be  again 
in  free  communication.  According  to 
Lupton’s  last  letters  the  people  on  the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal  appear  to  be  very  rebel¬ 
lious,  and  he  has  had  to  withstand  many 
attacks  from  the  negroes.  What  is  even 
worse  than  this,  he  is  not  able  to  rely 
on  his  own  people,  roost  of  whom  only 
serve  the  government  against  their  will, 
and  are  in  constant  and  intimate  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Mahdi’s  party  in 
Kordofan.  Added  to  these  difficulties, 
on  account  of  no  news  having  been  sent 
for  so  long  from  Khartoum,  the  people 
are  beginning  to  think  that  things  must 
be  going  from  bad  to  worse  in  that 
place,  and  that  the  government  is  there¬ 


fore  not  in  a  position  to  send  a  steamer. 
At  last  a  steamer  has  arrived  at  Meshera- 
er-Rehk,  at  least  so  I  gather  from 
a  communication  from  Lupton,  dated 
October  14,  1883,  Djur  Ghattas,  which 
I  received  on  a3d  November.  The 
steamer  arrived  on  August  15th,  but 
even  when  he  wrote  he  had  not  received 
the  post,  for  the  negroes  had  completely 
clos^  the  road  between  Meshera-er- 
Rehk'and  Djur  Ghattas;  all  the  news 
from  Khartoum  which  he  had  managed 
to  procure  was  that  a  change  of  Gov¬ 
ernor-General  had  taken  place.  I  await 
now  with  the  greatest  anxiety  fresh  news 
from  Lupton,  for  I  myself  have  had  no 
communication  with  the  outer  world  for 
more  than  eight  months.  Whatever  has 
come  over  them  in  Khartoum,  that  they 
completely  ignore  or  forget  us  ?  1  can¬ 
not  understand  bow  it  is  that  they 
neither  send  us  goods  nor  ammunition. 
We  are  now,  thanks  to  this  unjust  treat¬ 
ment,  reduced  to  the  ‘  happy  ’  condi¬ 
tion  of  being  without  the  most  indispen¬ 
sable  necessaries  of  life,  such  as  coffee, 
sugar,  and  soap,  and  my  people,*  feel¬ 
ing  this  neglect  keenly,  are  discontent¬ 
ed,  and  perform  their  duty  unwillingly. 

“  The  unfortunate  idea  so  energeti¬ 
cally  upheld  by - Pasha,  that  our 

province  must  remain  completely  closed 
to  traders,  is  perfectly  unjustifiable, 
and  the  trade  monopoly  intr^uced  by 
Raouf  Pasha  (mostly  in  the  hands  of 
government  officials)  is  doing  us  great 
harm,  by  undermining  our  prestige  as  a 
government,  and  inciting  the  subordi¬ 
nate  officials  to  misuse  their  official  posi¬ 
tion,  while  the  neglect  of  the  Khartoum 
government  to  supply  us  with  the  much- 
needed  goods  and  money  is  leading  to 
consequences  the  gravity  of  which  per¬ 
mit  me  now  to  explain  to  you.  It  makes 
one  sad  indeed  only  to  think  of  them. 

*  «  «  *  • 

"  On  account  of  severe  illness  I  was 
compelled  to  take  leave  of  my  people  in 
the  north  much  sooner  than  1  intended. 
During  expeditions  against  the  negroes 
the  presence  of  an  official  of  the  highest 
rank  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  be¬ 
cause  it  tends  to  prevent  unnecessary 
deeds  of  cruelty  and  plundering.  It 
was,  however,  a  good  thing  that  I  was 


*  Emin  Pasha  here  refers  to  the  Egyptian 
officials. 
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compelled  to  return  to  Lado,  for  on  my 
arrival  there  I  found  that  the  Baris  were 
in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  which 
might  easily  have  led  to  the  most  serious 
consequences.  The  soul  of  the  disquiet 
was  my  friend  Loron,  whom  you  will 
know  from  Baker's  book  as  the  chief  of 
Gondokoro.  As  the  years  have  passed 
by  I  have  attained,  especially  among  the 
Baris,  a  certain  amount  of  popularity 
which  has  now  proved  of  great  s):rvice 
to  me,  for  my  presence  in  person  has 
enabled  me  to  curb  the  disturbances, 
and  after  a  considerable  amount  of  dip* 
lomatic  action  I  have  been  able  to  con¬ 
vince  the  different  chiefs  of  the  folly  of 
their  proceedings.  To  tell  the  truth, 

I  have  only  been  able  to  achieve  a  tem¬ 
porary  success,  and  to  gain  time,  for 
the  discontent  and  underhand  machina¬ 
tions  still  continue,  but  until  a  steamer 
arrives  with  arms  and  ammunition,  my 
hands  are  tied  and  I  am  prevented  from 
taking  more  energetic  action.  Will  this 
long-expected  steamer  ever  come  ?  It 
would  have  been  an  easy  matter  for  me 
to  have  caught  Loron  and  to  have  put 
him  in  prison  ;  this,  however,  was  out 
of  the  question,  for  it  would  only  have 
caused  the  greatest  confusion  in  the 
country,  and,  as  it  not  possible  to  keep 
a  man  in  prison  for  an  indefinite  time  in 
this  land,  and  as  I  do  not  know  when 
the  steamer  will  arrive,  I  have  had  to 
put  off  the  day  of  reckoning.  We  have 
now  to  be  constantly  on  the  qui  vive, 
and  sleep  with  one  eye  open  ;  we  have 
also  been  obliged  to  put  in  order  the 
fortifications  and  trenches  which  sur¬ 
round  Lado. 

“  We  will  hope,  however,  that  God 
will  have  mercy  upon  us  and  send  a 
steamer  quickly.  After  waiting  a  long 
time  I  have  at  last  got  news  from  the 
far  south.  Chief  Anfina  has  sent  some 
of  his  people  to  me  with  ivory,  who  tell 
me  that  only  a  short  time  ago  the  Wa- 
ganda  attacked  Kabarega’s  country  and 
were  able  to  penetrate  as  far  as  Mruli, 
where  they  remained  for  some  days.  On 
the  whole  length  of  their  march  Kaba- 
rega's  villages  have  been  burned,  the 
men  all  killed,  the  women,  children, 
and  herds  driven  away,  and  the  whole 
land  laid  waste ;  it  appears  therefore 
that  the  Waganda  have  not  much  im¬ 
proved-  Riongas’s  son  and  successor, 
Kamisva,  is  living  on  very  good  terms 


with  Kabarega,  and  it  is  said  that  since 
he  became  a  full  chief  he  has  become 
quite  a  competent  man.  Some  of  his 
people  are  on  the  way  to  see  me  ;  1  ex¬ 
pect  their  arrival  in  a  few  days’  time. 

“  Whether  the  French  and  English 
missionaries  are  still  in  Uganda  I  do  not 
know  ;  if  they  are,  I  pity  them. 

“  Lupton  Bey  writes  me  that  a  Euro¬ 
pean  traveller  who  arrived  by  the  last 
steamer  from  Khartoum  at  Meshera-er- 
Rehk,  in  spite  of  all  warnings  from  the 
officials,  and  notwithstanding  ail  their 
endeavors  to  dissuade  him,  insisted  on 
trying  to  reach  Djur  Ghattas,  accom¬ 
panied  by  only  a  few  men  and  a  drago¬ 
man.  Hardly  a  day  and  a  half’s  march 
from  the  Meshera  they  were  attacked, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  by  the  Dinkas, 
and  all  massacred.  Another  sacrifice, 
and  a  perfectly  unnecessary  one,  for 
however  highly  I  esteem  personal  cour¬ 
age  and  bravery,  would  it  not  have  been 
better  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  warning 
and  caution,  and  so  save  a  life  to  the 
service  of  science,  instead  of  recklessly 
throwing  it  away  ? 

"  Writing  to  you  is  lucky.  I  have 
just  been  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 
a  letter  from  Dr.  Junker.  My  learn¬ 
ed  friend  writes  to  take  leave  of  me  ; 
he  will  go  from  Meshera-er-Rehk  by 
steamer  to  Khartoum,  and  then  home. 
He  sends  me  a  number  of  most  useful 
articles — paper  for  drying  plants,  papwr 
for  preserving  butterflies,  medicines,  nets 
to  catch  snakes,  and,  more  valuable 
than  all,  a  few  books — truly  a  precious 
present  to  one  in  the  centre  of  Africa. 
How  happy  I  should  have  been  to  see 
Junker  here  for  a  few  days  ;  how  thank¬ 
fully  would  I  have  learned  from  him 
out  of  the  stores  of  his  experience  ! 
Such  a  pleasure  is  not  to  fall  to  my  lot, 
however,  and  I  doubt  very  much  if  we 
shall  ever  meet  again,  for  he  has  prob¬ 
ably  by  now  had  enough  of  African 
travel.  He  is  one  of  the  very  few  who 
possess  a  real  interest  in  our  country, 
and  after  his  departure  I  shall  feel  my¬ 
self  doubly  lonely.  Whoever  would 
really  understand  the  value  of  intellec¬ 
tual  intercourse  should  come  for  a  few 
years  to  Africa  and  live  in  perfect  iso¬ 
lation.  It  sounds  quite  comical  for 
Junker  to  say  to  me  that  I  should  write 
to  Khartoum  and  to  Europe,  and  say 
that  he  is  quite  well  and  preparing  for 
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his  homeward  journey,  as  if  I  had  a 
steamer  placed  at  my  disposal  !  The 
people  at  Khartoum  have  not  so  much 
consideration  for  us  as  that.” 

‘‘  25 — 12 — 1883. — A  merry  Christ¬ 
mas.  .  .  .  God  grant  that  the  beautiful 
feast  may  bring  you  the  good  for  which 
we  still  yearn  and  hope.  No  news  from 
Lupton  yet,  so  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
he  has  gone  himself  to  Meshera  to  send 
off  the  steamer.  Perhaps  when  it  ar¬ 
rives  in  Khartoum  they  may  have  sense 
enough  to  send  one  to  us.” 

”  ist  January,  1884. — To  my  wishes 
for  a  merry  Christmas  I  can  add  my 
best  wishes  for  the  new  year  which  has 
just  begun.  With  what  tormenting  ra¬ 
pidity  the  days  pass  by  !  the  old  year 
closes  on  many  a  project  proposed  but 
yet  unfulfilled  ;  and  the  new  year — 
well,  it  belongs  to  the  future.  From 
the  outer  world  no  news.  I  have  so  far 
taken  much  trouble  to  infuse  my  people 
with  courage  and  trust,  but  at  last  I  fear 
I  am  beginning  to  become  distracted 
myself  ;  I  cannot  explain  to  myself  how 
a  Government  can  possibly  so  com¬ 
pletely  desert  its  officials  and  people.  In 
a  few  days  it  will  be  nine  months  since 
the  last  steamer  left  us,  and  up  till  now 
we  know  absolutely  nothing  of  what  has 
happened  in  Khartoum.  Maybe  the 
new  year  will  bring  us  salvation  and 
freedom.  You  will  naturally,  like 
others,  either  think  that  I  am  dead  or 
consider  me  very  thoughtless  for  not 
letting  you  hear  from  me.  How  gladly 
would  I  let  you  hear  !  When  one  has 
been  shut  out  of  all  society  for  eight 
years  or  more,  as  I  have  been,  one  seeks 
to  draw  as  closely  as  possible  the  few 
ties  which  still  bind  one  with  the  civil¬ 
ized  world  ;  but  when  these  ties,  too, 
are  severed,  or  at  least  appear  to  be  so, 
what  has  one  left  ?  G(^  give  us  this 
year  a  better  year  than  the  one  just 
ended.” 

“  Lado,  Augiut  II,  1884. 

”  It  will  probably  appear  to  you 
somewhat  comical  that,  notwithstanding 
the  non-arrival  of  a  steamer,  I  should 
again  take  up  my  correspondence  with 
you.  It  certainly  seems  as  if  we  were 
totally  deserted  and  forgotten  by  all  the 
world.  But  I  think  that  the  good  God, 
who  has  up  to  the  present  time  protected 
us  from  all  harm,  will  in  the  future  also 


have  us  under  His  protection,  and  so, 
perchance,  my  letter  may  some  day  ar¬ 
rive  at  its  destination.  While  suffering 
from  the  very  sorrowful  impression 
which  the  surrender  of  Lupton  Bey  to 
the  Mahdi’s  troops  had  made  upon  me, 

I  concluded  my  last  letter  to  you  in 
great  haste.*  Dr.  Junker  wished  to  try 
to  get  to  Zanzibar  by  the  south  route, 
vid  Uganda,  and  was  so  good  as  to  take 
with  him  all  my  correspondence.  Since 
he  left  here  nearly  two  months  have 
passed,  and  as  since  then  all  kinds  of 
curious  rumors  have  reached  me,  he  has 
decided  to  wait  awhile  in  Dufil6  and 
watch  the  course  of  events.  Up  to  the 
present,  thank  God,  the  much-feared 
invasion  of  our  province  by  the  Mahdi’s 
troops  has  not  taken  place,  and  I  have 
been  able,  by  giving  up  nearly  all  of 
my  outlying  stations,  to  concentrate  my 
few  soldiers.  ...  I  must,  however, 
tell  you  that  I  heard  from  Lupton  that 
he  had  been  compelled  to  surrender 
both  himself  and  his  province  into  the 
Mahdi’s  hands,  and  that  he  thought  the 
best  thing  I  could  do  was  to  follow  his 
example.  At  the  same  time,  I  received 
a  letter  from  ‘  Emir  Keremallar,’  chief 
of  the  Mahdi’s  troops  in  the  Bahr-er- 
Ghazal  province,  which  contained  the 
peremptory  order  to  join  him  with  all 
my  people,  as  the  whole  of  the  Soudan, 
from  Assouan  to  Khartoum,  had  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  Mahdi’s  rule,  and  the 
Government  of  the  Turks  {i.e.,  Egyp¬ 
tians)  had  been  replaced  by  that  of  the 
‘  believers.’  Khartoum  was  said  to  be 
besieged,  six  armies  that  had  been  sent 
against  the  Mahdi  in  Kordofan  were 
said  to  have  been  destroyed,  and  with 
them  General  Hicks,  Alaeddin  Pasha, 
the  Governor-General,  and  all  the  higher 
officials,  together  with  sixty  thousand 
men  (?),  all  killed.  He  said  that  unless 
I  and  my  people  surrendered  at  once 
and  came  to  him  quickly  the  same  fate 
should  be  ours.  By  the  same  messen¬ 
gers  letters  arrived  for  Dr.  Junker  from 
Keremallar  and  Lupton,  saying  that  he 
was  to  go  at  once  to  Wao  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  the  goods  which  he  had  left 
there  in  charge  of  one  of  his  servants, 
and  unless  he  did  so  they  would  be  given 
up  to  the  negroes. 

“  Lupton' s  letter  was  evidently  writ- 


*  This  letter  has  not  yet  come  to  hand. 
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ten  under  compulsion,  but  he  wrote  on 
the  outside  of  the  envelope  that  he  had 
received  news  from  his  agent  in  Khar¬ 
toum,  Saati  Effendi,  that  Fashoda  had 
been  evacuated  by  the  Government  and 
that  Khartoum  was  really  besieged,  also 
that  he  (Lupton)  hoped  soon  to  see 
Junker. 

“  Our  province  here  is  full  of  Dana- 
glas,  countrymen  of  the  rebels,  all  of 
whom  are  armed,  my  few  soldiers  being 
scattered  over  an  immense  district. 
Should  then  the  rebels  from  the  Bahr- 
el-Ghazal  really  join  with  the  thousands 
of  rebels  from  Kordofan  and  together 
march  on  us  and  attack  us,  there  would 
indeed  be  no  chance  for  us  to  hold  out 
any  longer.  Even  in  Lado,  especially 
among  the  accountants,  there  were  a 
number  of  very  bad  characters  who  had 
been  sent  up  here  from  Khartoum  and 
who  openly  declared  for  the  Mahdi.  It 
was  therefore  very  necessary  for  me  to 
use  the  utmost  caution  if  I  was  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  my  plans.  1  could  rely  upon 
my  soldiers  and  officers,  especially  upon 
the  Soudanese.  Of  the  Egyptians,  only 
the  older  men  were  really  trustworthy, 
for  the  younger  men  had  all  been  ban¬ 
ished  to  this  province  for  theft,  robbery, 
etc.,  and,  aher  they  had  undergone 
their  term  of  imprisonment,  had  been 
drafted  into  the  army.  I  called  together 
a  public  meeting  of  all  my  officials  and 
consulted  them  as  to  their  wishes, 
whether  we  were  to  surrender  or  to  offer 
resistance,  and  as  1  expected,  they  made 
up  their  minds  to  surrender.  I  there¬ 
fore  caused  a  letter  to  be  written  to  in¬ 
form  the  above-mentioned  Keremallar 
of  their  decision.  At  the  same  meeting 
I  had  asked  my  people  which  of  them 
were  willing  to  go  with  the  letter  to  the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal  in  order  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements. 

“  As  a  condition  of  our  surrender  I 
demanded  that  we  should  remain  here 
in  statu  quo  until  steamers  from  Khar¬ 
toum  could  come  and  fetch  us,  that 
until  then  this  province  should  be  held 
free  from  invasion,  and  that  no  warlike 
action  should  be  taken,  especially 
against  my  Soudanese  soldiers.  It  was 
only  natural  for  the  people  to  wish  that 
I  should  go  myself  to  Keremallar,  ac¬ 
companied  by  two  priests  of  the  prov¬ 
ince,  and  by  two  or  three  other  officials. 
Now  here  lay  my  great  difficulty.  If  I 


refused  to  go  it  would  appear  as  if  I 
were  afraid  to  lose  my  hold  on  the  prov¬ 
ince  ;  if  I  went  it  was  only  too  certain 
that  no  sooner  had  I  left  than  all  would 
go  to  rack  and  ruin,  and  the  discon¬ 
tented  Danaglas  and  officials  would  at 
once  gain  the  upper  hand  and  reduce 
the  province  to  a  state  of  anarchy,  not 
to  mention  all  the  atrocities  to  which 
they  would  subject  the  negroes.  By  a 
mere  accident,  a  few  days  before  the 
time  arrived  when  a  start  was  to  be 
made  for  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  a  fire 
broke  out  in  the  station,  and  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  the  houses  and  huts  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Coptic  clerks  were  burned 
to  the  ground.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  the  new  spirit  which  had  come  over 
the  people  was  first  manifested.  On  all 
former  occasions  when  such  an  accident 
happened,  every  one  did  his  best  to  help 
to  stay  the  flames  ;  but  now  only  the 
soldiers  exerted  themselves  to  save  the 
station  from  further  damage,  and  on  my 
asking  a  Mohammedan  clerk  why  it  was 
that  he  was  not  helping  to  put  out  the 
fire  as  I  myself  was  doing,  he  answered 
‘  Oh,  the  huts  only  belong  to  those 
Christians  ;  leave  them  to  themselves.’ 
On  the  next  day  I  called  together  an¬ 
other  public  meeting,  at  which  I  told 
the  people  that,  considering  the  excited 
state  of  feeling  which  appeared  to  exist 
among  them,  I  considered  it  my  duty  to 
remain  in  the  province  ;  and  I  ordered 
the  two  priests  and  three  other  officials 
to  go  with  the  letter  to  the  Bahr-el- 
Ghazal,  and  gave  orders  to  remove  the 
seat  of  government  from  Lado  to  Mak* 
raka,  on  account  of  a  dearth  of  provi¬ 
sions  at  Lado.  The  men  I  had  chosen 
left  in  a  few  days  ;  and  as  soon  as  I  had 
happily  got  rid  of  them  I  was  free  to 
carry  out  my  other  plans,  which  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  evacuation  of  the  far  out¬ 
lying  stations  and  the  concentration  of 
my  troops,  so  as  to  be  ready  in  case  of 
need  to  defend  the  province.  While 
these  orders  were  being  carried  into 
effect  an  incident  happened  in  Mak- 
raka,  which  very  nearly  brought  a  catas¬ 
trophe  upon  us  ;  but  God  protected  us. 
It  happ>ened  in  this  way.  The*head  of 
that  district,  a  certain  Ibrahim  Aga, 
who  was  also  a  Danagla,  had  privately 
ordered  all  the  subordinate  officials  in 
his  district  to  repair  to  him  at  once  with 
all  their  arms  and  ammunition.  An 
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Egyptian  officer  also,  who  was  in  league 
with  him,  tried  to  get  the  Soudanese 
soldiers  to  revolt  ;  but  he  was  not  suc¬ 
cessful.  They  would  not  obey  him  ; 
and  he  had  to  content  himself  with  only 
five  Egyptian  soldiers,  who  had  all  been 
criminals.  After  plundering  the  govern¬ 
ment  magazines  in  Wandi,  and  totally 
destroying  the  station  at  Kabajendi, 
whose  commander,  a  Khartoum  man, 
they  put  in  chains  and  dragged  with 
them,  they  marched  to  join  the  rebels 
at  the  station  of  Kudurma,  where  they 
established  themselves  in  order  to  col¬ 
lect  enough  corn  and  flour  to  enable 
them  to  march  to  join  the  Mahdi's 
troops  in  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  or  in  Kor- 
dofan.  Of  course  they  got  together 
their  supplies  by  plundering  the  negroes. 
Already  from  Wandi  and  from  the  other 
stations  hundreds  of  slaves  had  been 
collected,  the  unsuspecting  negroes  hav¬ 
ing  been  called  up,  and  as  they  came  in, 
caught  and  put  in  chains.  During  their 
stay  at  Kudurma  it  appears  that  dis¬ 
putes  arose  among  them  on  account  of  a 
man  from  Kabajendi  whom  they  held 
in  chains,  and  we  soon  heard  that  the 
chief  mover  and  soul  of  the  revolt,  Ibra¬ 
him  Aga,  accompanied  by  only  a  few 
men,  had  left  the  place  for  the  Bahr-el- 
Ghazal  ;  the  main  body  of  the  rebels, 
however,  still  remained  in  Kudurma, 
and  were  in  all  probability  awaiting  re¬ 
inforcements.  The  whole  affair  was  in¬ 
deed  a  very  heavy  blow  to  me,  for  Lado 
is  quite  dependent  on  Makraka  for  its 
supply  of  corn.  I  sent  at  once  a  small 
reinforcement  of  troops  to  Makraka, 
and  as  many  of  the  civil  officials  and 
others  as  I  possibly  could  to  Dufil6,  at 
which  station  there  happened  to  be 
plenty  of  corn.  I  also  sent  orders  to 
all  the  troops  in  Monbuttu  to  return  to 
Makraka  and  to  bring  with  them  the 
Italian  explorer  Captain  Casati,  who 
was  in  that  district. 

“  In  the  mean  time  our  mission  to  the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal  had  arrived  at  our  sta¬ 
tion  of  Ajak,  from  which  place  they 
were  ordered  to  take  with  them  a  guard 
of  soldiers.  It  was  here  that  the  real 
character  of  our  ambassadors  showed 
itself,  for  the  chief  of  the  mission,  who 
had  been  the  judge  of  the  province,  and 
the  principal  schoolmaster  who  was  the 
second  in  command,  declared  openly 
before  all  the  soldiers  that  they  were 
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only  going  to  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  in 
order  to  get  a  sufficient  number  of 
troops  from  the  Mahdi  to  enable  them 
to  return  and  kill  the  people.  This 
statement  so  enraged  the  soldiers,  who 
were  all  devoted  to  me,  that  they  very 
nearly  gave  up  the  mission  ;  in  fact 
matters  went  so  far,  that  the  two  priests 
relinquished  the  journey  and  started 
back  to  Lado,  only  the  other  three 
members  of  the  mission  proceeding  on 
their  way.  Whether  these  three  ever 
reached  their  destination  I  do  not  even 
yet  know  ;  the  road  was  in  a  very  dan¬ 
gerous  condition,  and  the  natives  in  the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal  district  were  all  in  a 
state  of  anarchy.  The  two  priests  have 
not  yet  made  their  appearance  here.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  the  first  rumor 
reached  us  that  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  had 
only  been  gained  possession  of  by  un¬ 
derhand  dealing  and  treachery.  Sev¬ 
eral  Danaglas  had  it  seems  complained 
to  the  Mahdi  in  person,  that  in  former 
times  they  had  obtained  from  the  Bahr- 
el-Ghazal  district  and  also  from  here 
many  slaves,  and  the  Mahdi  had  sent 
Keremallar  with  them  to  the  province  to 
see  that  they  got  their  rights.  He  had, 
however,  on  his  own  account  and  on 
his  own  authority  collected  together  an 
army  of  discontented  Kordofan  Arabs, 
had  then  put  himself  into  communica¬ 
tion  with  Lupton’s  people,  and  led  them 
to  compel  Lupton  to  deliver  up  his 
province.  I  mention  this  only  as  a  re¬ 
port.  As  far  as  I  am  personally  con¬ 
cerned,  I  know  that  for  a  considerable 
time  a  lively  correspondence  has  been 
taking  place  between  several  of  the  high 
officials  in  this  province  and  the  rebels 
in  Kordofan,  and  one  of  them — Saati 
Effendi — went  to  Khartoum  in  order  by 
absence  to  escape  the  consequences  of 
his  treachery.  Lupton,  brave  and  mag¬ 
nanimous  as  he  is,  has  been  swindled 
and  betrayed  by  all  his  officials,  with  the 
exception  of  two.  That  he  had  been 
ordered  to  go  to  Kordofan,  and  has  al¬ 
ready  started  on  his  journey  there,  I 
found  out  from  letters  which  I  was  able 
to  intercept.  His  former  adjutant, 
however,  a  certain  Vonni,  has  managed 
to  make  good  his  escape,  and  has  ar¬ 
rived  here.  Lupton  had  taken  him  with 
him  from  here,  and  from  his  lips  I  have 
obtained  an  account  of  the  latest  occur¬ 
rences  in  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  district. 
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It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  the 
magazines  would  be  plundered  and  the 
arms  and  ammunition  squandered  ;  but 
it  is  a  very  noteworthy  fact  that  the  sol¬ 
diers  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  were 
sold  by  public  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the 
rebels  goes  to  prove  that  the  slave-deal¬ 
ing  question  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
insurrection.  ...  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Lupton  will  some  time  reach  his 
home  in  safety,  and  will  then  publish  a 
fuller  account  of  all  that  has  happened 
than  it  is  possible  for  me  now  to  do. 
Certainly  the  most  curious  rumor  which 
has  as  yet  reached  us  is  one  which  says 
that  Gordon  Pasha  has  arrived  with  a 
large  army,  accompanied  by  the  Sherif 
of  Mecca,  to  give  battle  to  the  Mahdi. 
God  grant  that  this  may  be  true  1  Not¬ 
withstanding  that  on  points  of  detail  as 
to  administration  we  differ  in  opinion, 
he  has  certainly  great  prestige,  and  is 
the  very  man  to  inspire  the  people  with 
respect.  And  this  is  what  is  most 
needed,  more  here  than  anywhere  else, 
for  of  a  truth  the  Government  has  done 
little  enough  to  win  for  itself  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  its  subjects.  Excuse 
this  bitter  reflection,  but  my  heart  is 
exceedingly  sad,  as  I  see  my  poor  Sou¬ 
danese  soldiers  completely  naked,  with¬ 
out  the  barest  necessities,  and  yet  brave 
withal,  and  ever  ready  and  willing  to  do 
anything  that  may  be  required  of  them. 
Up  to  the  present  time  day  follows  day 
in  the  same  way  ;  in  the  morning  we 
rise,  hoping  against  hope  that  a  steamer 
will  arrive,  only  to  retire  to  rest  at  night 
with  the  same  hope  for  the  morrow. 
Sixteen  months  have  passed  since  the 
last  steamer  left  this  place,  and  for  six¬ 
teen  months  we  have  been  without  news, 
not  only  of  what  is  passing  in  the  outer 
world,  but  even  of  what  has  happened 
in  Khartoum.  I  would  certainly  have 
led  an  expedition  long  ago  to  the  Sobat 
vi^  Bohr  if  only  Lupton  had  not  written 
on  the  envelope  of  Dr.  Junker’s  letter 
‘  Fashoda  is  given  up.’  1  have  no  base 
'  on  which  I  could  possibly  retire,  and  it 
would  be  a  sin  to  lead  my  people  into 
any  greater  danger.  Patience  we  must 
have,  hoping  stUl  that  the  day  is  not 
very  far  off  when  our  salvation  will  at 
last  arrive  ;  may  it  be  soon,  especially 
on  Junker's  account,  for  surely  of  us  no 
one  thinks  at  all. 


‘  The  day  before  yesterday  I  received 
from  Makraka  the  good  news  that 
Keremallar,  on  his  way  to  attack  us 
here,  had  been  attacked  by  our  people 
at  Ssabbi,  and  that  his  army  had  been 
scattered  with  a  very  heavy  loss.  He 
himself,  according  to  one  version  of  the 
story,  had  .  .  .  but  another  is  that  he 
had  returned  to  Kordofan  before  the 
battle.  The  people  also  relate  that 
Ibrahim  Aga,  who  had  deserted  from 
Makraka,  was  taken  a  prisoner  at  Ssabbi. 
These  are  only  rumors  and  hardly  to  be 
credited,  as  all  the  people  at  Ssabbi  are 
Arabs  from  Khartoum  ;  or  is  it  possible 
that  the  people  have  heard  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  have  met  with  success  in  Kor¬ 
dofan,  and  have  therefore  thought  ‘it 
well  to  act  in  this  way  ?  Patience  again 
is  required  before  we  can  get  at  the 
truth.  My  province — if  I  can  so  call 
the  district  which  still  remains  in  my 
hands — is  quiet ;  the  natives,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  have  placed  themselves 
on  the  side  of  order,  that  is  to  say,  on 
our  side,  and  now  that  I  have  been  able 
to  concentrate  my  troops  1  am  able  to 
await  the  course  of  events  with  more 
confidence.  My  ammunition,  it  is  true, 
is  at  a  very  low  ebb,  thanks  to  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  the  Khartoum  Government.” 

*  •  «  •  « 

’*  Lado,  January  ist,  1885. — For  the 
second  time  allow  me  to  offer  you  my 
New  Year’s  greetings,  with  a  heavy 
heart  it  is  true,  but  with  a  heart  thank¬ 
ful  to  God  that  He  has  so  far  helped 
and  protected  us.  Well  may  our  friends 
have  long  since  given  up  all  hope  for 
us  ;  our  own  Government  has  certainly 
deserted  us,  and  yet  we  have  managed 
to  hold  our  own  and,  notwithstanding 
some  few  losses,  we  have  been  enabled 
to  defend  our  flag.  How  long  we  shall 
still  be  able  to  do  so  is  a  mere  question 
of  time,  for  as  soon  as  the  little  remain¬ 
ing  ammunition  which  we  possess  is  ex¬ 
pended,  it  will  be  all  up  with  us,  and  it 
will  be  a  matter  of  indifference  whether 
we  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  fanatical 
Arabs  or  become  a  prey  to  the  insolent 
natives.  But  excuse  this  sorowful  tone  ; 
the  New  Year  may  perchance  be  better 
than  the  one  which  has  closed,  and 
which  brought  to  us  so  much  mischief. 

*’  In  the  last  few  battles  we  have  not, 
it  is  true,  lost  very  many  men,  but  several 
brave  and  worthy  officers  have  fallen,  a 
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loss  which  it  is  all  the  harder  for  me  to 
bear  as  1  have  not  too  many  capable 
officers.  The  rebels  have  lost  very 
heavily,  it  is  said,  but  at  present  we 
have  no  very  reliable  news,  for  in  a  war 
of  this  description  prisoners  are  not 
taken.  The  circumstance,  however, 
that  since  the  last  attack  which  the 
rebels  made  upon  us  on  2d  December 
they  have  acted  strictly  on  the  defen¬ 
sive,  seems  to  show  that  their  losses 
have  been  heavily  felt  by  them  and  that 
they  are  awaiting  reinforcements  from 
the  Bahr-el-Ghazal.  In  any  case  I  have 
been  very  thankful  for  the  rest  they 
have  given  me,  for  it  has  enabled  me  to 
organize  a  small  company  of  new 
troops,  that  is  to  say,  1  have  managed 
to  get  together  a  few  regular  soldiers,  a 
few  armed  negroes,  and  some  auxiliaries 
from  the  Niam-Niam  district,  and  in  a 
few  days  from  now  the  decisive  battle 
against  the  rebels  must  be  fought  God 
grant  success  to  our  arms  ! 

"  Notwithstanding  all  the  trouble  I 
have  taken  to  get  some  reliable  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  fate  of  poor  Lupton,  I 
have  been  unsuccessful  hitherto.  For 
a  long  time  past  all  communications  be¬ 
tween  this  province  and  the  Bahr-el- 
Ghazal  have  been  out  of  the  question, 
and  only  vague  reports  arrive  that  in 
that  district  continuous  fights  are  taking 
place  between  the  negroes  and  the  Dan- 
aglas.  The  negroes  are  led  by  Birindji, 
who  was  one  of  Zebehr’s  slaves.  He 
had  been  made  chief  of  the  station  of 
Meshera-er-Rehk  by  Lupton,  and  has 
remained  true  to  him  through  thick  and 
thin.  I  cannot  banish  the  sorrowful 
thought  from  my  head  that  poor  Lupton 
will  have  had  to  suffer  very  much  on 
the  route  to  Kordofan  from  the  robber 
bands  of  Baggara  and  the  fanatical 
Danaglas.  We  are  also  without  news  as 


to  the  course  of  events  in  Khartoum  ; 
in  fact  the  whole  of  the  outer  world 
seems  to  have  completely  vanished  from 
our  ken.  We  have  now  begun  to  man¬ 
ufacture  for  ourselves  the  most  indis¬ 
pensable  articles — very  passable  shoe- 
work,  soap,  and,  more  recently  still, 
cotton  cloth  for  clothes.  Candles  made 
of  wax  prove  very  useful,  and  instead 
of  sugar  we  use  honey.  We  have  not, 
however,  yet  succeeded  in  our  endeav¬ 
ors  to  make  vinegar,  but  1  am  not  with¬ 
out  hope  that  we  shall  have  success  in 
that  direction.  Temperance  is  natur¬ 
ally  compulsory,  for  the  drinks  of  native 
manufacture  can  only  be  consumed  by 
children  of  the  soil.  Coffee,  which  we 
have  long  missed,  we  have  at  last  re¬ 
placed  by  roasting  the  seeds  of  a  species 
of  hibiscus,  and  brewing  from  it  a  fairly 
passable  drink  ;  tea  naturally  does  not 
exist.  I  thank  God  for  His  protection 
hitherto,  and  hope  and  have  faith 
enough  to  believe  that  He  will  still  pro¬ 
tect  us,  and  at  last  enable  my  few  poor 
people  to  return  to  their  homes  in  peace. 

“  loth  January. — Our  fate  it  seems  is 
soon  to  be  decided  ;  we  hear  that  400 
armed  men  from  Bahr-el-Ghazal  have 
joined  the  rebels  and  that  1500  more 
are  on  the  way.  Only  a  miracle  can 
save  us.  I  send  at  once  as  many  as 
possible  of  my  people  to  the  south,  for 
the  route  to  Mtesa  is  still  in  existence. 
If  I  escape  I  will  follow  with  my  sol¬ 
diers.  But  1  can  hardly  expect  to 
escape.  It  is  shameful  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  to  have  abandoned  us. 

“  \2th  January. — Dr.  Junker  goes  in 
the  meantime  to  Anhnas  ;  he  takes  with 
him  ail  my  letters.  If  1  see  him  again, 
as  I  hope  I  may,  for  I  have  some  belief 
in  my  good  star,  I  will  write  more. 
May  God  preserve  you.” — Fortnightly 
Review. 


THE  SACREDNESS  OF  ANCIENT  BUILDINGS. 

BY  FREDERIC  HARRISON. 

A  TORSO  from  the  hand  of  Pheidias,  earth  will  never  replace,  nor  ever  see 
a  portrait  by  Titian,  a  Mass  by  Pales-  again.  They  are,  each  and  all,  like  a 
trina  or  Bach,  a  lyrical  poem  of  Milton,  great  life,  or  a  memorable  deed,  which, 
an  abbey  church  of  the  thirteenth  cen-  once  spent,  can  never  be  repeated  in  the 
tury — are  all  works  of  art  ;  matchless,  same  way  again,  and  yet,  which  once 
priceless,  sacred  ;  such  as  man  on  this  lived,  or  once  achieved,  the  world  is  for- 
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ever  after  a  better  place.  And  these 
inimitable  works  are  not  only  among  the 
heirlooms  of  mankind ;  but  they  are 
records  of  the  life  of  our  fathers,  which 
concentrate  in  a  single  page,  canvas, 
block  of  stone,  hymn,  or  it  may  be,  por¬ 
tal,  as  much  history  as  would  fill  a  li¬ 
brary  of  dull  written  annals.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  beauty,  of  knowledge, 
of  reverence,  these  works  of  art  are,  as 
the  Statesman  of  Athens  said,  “an 
everlasting  possession.** 

Yet  how  strangely  different  is  the  way 
in  which  we  treat  the  statue,  the  pic¬ 
ture,  the  music,  the  poem,  from  the  way 
we  treat  the  church — the  church,  one 
would  think  the  most  sacred  of  all.  It 
is  not  so  with  us.  We  preserve  the  torso, 
or  the  portrait — we  restore  the  church. 
We  give  it  a  new  inside  and  a  fresh  out¬ 
side.  We  deck  it  out  in  a  brand-new 
suit  to  cover  its  nakedness.  A  commit¬ 
tee  of  subscribers  choose  the  style,  the 
century,  into  which  it  shall  be  trans¬ 
posed  ;  they  wrangle  in  meetings,  in 
rasping  letters,  and  corrosive  pamphlets, 
as  to  carrying  on  an  early-pointed  arcade 
in  the  lady-chapel,  or  as  to  introducing 
a  gridiron  mass  of  perpendicular  tracery 
in  the  west  window.  The  Chapter,  the 
subscribers,  the  amateur  archaeologists, 
each  have  their  pet  style,  sub-style,  and 
epoch,  their  fancy  architect,  or  infallible 
authority  in  stone,  antiquities,  and 
taste.  Between  then  the  Church  is 
gutted,  scraped,  re-faced,  translated  in¬ 
to  one  of  those  brand-new,  intensely 
mediaeval,  machine-made,  and  engine- 
turned  fabrics,  which  the  pupils  of  the 
great  man  of  the  day  turn  out  by  the 
score.  This  is  how  we  treat  the  church. 

Imagine  the  tenth  part  of  this  outrage 
applied  to  statue,  picture,  hymn,  or 
poem.  Suppose  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum  were  to  call  in  Mr. 
Boehm  and  commission  him  to  restore 
the  Parthenon  torsos,  to  bring  the  frag¬ 
ments  from  the  Mausoleum  up  to  the 
style  of  the  Periclean  era.  Suppose  the 
Ministry  of  Fine  Arts  in  Ynnct  restored 
the  arms  of  the  Melian  Aphrodite  in  the 
Louvre,  or  the  Pope  restored  the  legs, 
arms,  and  head  to  the  torso  beloved  by 
Buonarrotti.  Europe,  in  either  case, 
would  ring  with  indignation  and  horror. 
Time  was,  no  doubt,  when  these  things 
were  done,  and  done  by  clever  sculp¬ 
tors  in  better  ages  of  art  than  ours.  But 


we  may  be  fairly  sure  that  it  will  never 
be  done  again. 

Pictures,  we  know,  have  been  restor¬ 
ed  ;  and,  perhaps,  on  the  sly  are  re¬ 
stored  still.  I  myself  saw  a  miscreant 
painting  over  the  “  Peter  Martyr”  of 
Titian  in  the  Church  of  SS.  Giovanni  e 
Paolo  ;  and  1  wished  that  the  fire  which 
consumed  it  had  caught  him  red-handed 
in  the  act.  They  have  daubed  Leon- 
ardo*s  “  Cenacolo**  till  there  is  nothing 
but  a  shadow  left.  But  though  a  sac¬ 
rilegious  brush  may  now  and  then  be 
raised  against  an  ancient  Master  (just 
as  murder,  rape,  and  arson  are  not  yet 
absolutely  put  down),  even  our  great- 
great-grandfathers,  who  made  the  grand 
tour  and  “  collected  **  in  the  days  of 
Horace  Walpole,  never  added  powder 
and  a  full  wig  to  one  of  Titian*  s  Doges, 
or  asked  Zoffany  to  finish  a  chalk  study 
by  Michael  Angelo. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  ever  was  a 
time  when  people  restored  a  poem  or  a 
piece  of  music.  Certainly  Colley  Cib¬ 
ber  restored  some  of  Shakespeare’s 
plays,  introducing  bon  ton  into  “  Ham¬ 
let^*  and  *‘ Richard  111.”  And 
Michael  Costa  would  interpiolate  brass 
into  Handel’s  “  Messiah.”  But  in  any 
world  that  claims  a  title  to  art,  taste  or 
culture,  to  falsify  a  note  or  a  word, 
either  in  music  or  in  poem,  is  rank  for¬ 
gery  and  profanity — felony  without  ben¬ 
efit  of  clergy.  Manuscripts  are  search¬ 
ed  with  microscopes  and  collated  by 
photographs  to  secure  the  ipsissima  veri^ 
of  the  author.  And  the  editor  who 
**  improved  ”  a  single  line  of  “  Lycidas” 
would  be  drummed  out  of  literature  to 
the  “  Rogue’s  March.” 

In  our  day,  happily,  poem,  music, 
picture,  and  statue  are  preserved  with  a 
loving  and  religious  care.  Picture  and 
statue  are  cased  in  glass  and  air-tight 
chambers  ;  for  we  would  not  beteem 
the  winds  of  heaven  visit  their  face  too 
roughly.  The  rude  public  are  kept  at 
arms' 'length  ;  and  in  some  countries 
are  not  suffered  so  much  as  to  look  at 
the  books,  engravings,  and  paintings 
which  they  have  paid  for.  Worship  of 
an  old  p>oet  is  carried  to  the  point  of 
printing  his  compositions  in  the  authen¬ 
tic  but  unintelligible  cacography  he 
used.  And  as  to  old  music,  reverence 
is  carried  so  far  that  too  often  we  do 
not  perform  it  at  all,  I  suppose  for 
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fear  that  a  passage  here  and  there  may 
not  be  interpreted  alight. 

Go  to  Mr.  Newton  or  Mr.  Murray, 
and  tell  him  that  the  “  Theseus”  and 
”  Ilissus”  in  the  Elgin  Room  (I  use  the 
old  conventional  names)  are  sadly  di* 
lapidated  on  their  surface,  and  that  you 
could  restore  their  skins  to  the  original 
polish  ;  or  propose  to  repaint  the  Pana- 
thenaic  frieze  in  the  undoubted  colors 
used  by  Pheidiat.  Tell  Sir  Frederick 
Burton  that  the  lights  in  the  ”  Lazarus” 
and  the  ”  Bacchus  and  Ariadne”  have 
plainly  gone  down  ;  and  that  you  will 
carry  out  the  ideas  of  Sebastian  and 
Titian  by  heightening  them  a  little.  Tell 
him  that  ”  Alexander  and  the  Family 
of  Darius”  is  full  of  anachronisms,  and 
that  you  will  re*robe  the  figures  with 
strict  attention  to  chronology  and  archae¬ 
ology.  1  should  like  to  see  the  looks 
of  these  public  servants  when  you 
proposed  it,  as  I  should  like  to  have 
seen  Michael  Angelo  watching  the 
”  Breeches-maker”  who  clothed  the 
naked  saints  in  his  Sistine  ”  Last  Judg¬ 
ment.” 

Statue,  picture,  book,  music,  are  pre¬ 
served  intact  with  reverential  awe.  Not 
but  what  some  of  them  have  suffered 
too  by  time,  get  utterly  dilapidated,  are 
in  risk  of  perishing,  have  become  mere 
fragments,  or  offer  tempting  ground  for 
ambitious  genius.  The  ”  Aphrodite”  of 
Melos  is  still  a  riddle  :  the  torso  of  the 
Vatican  is  a  very  sphinx  in  stone,  a 
mass  of  marble  ever  propounding  enig¬ 
mas.  ever  rejecting  solutions.  It  is  a 
block  as  it  stands  :  head,  arms,  legs, 
and  action  would  make  it  a  statue.  The 
”  Cenacolo”  of  Milan  has  long  been  a 
mere  ghost  of  a  fresco,  faint  as  the  last 
gleam  of  a  rainbow.  There  are  still 
whole  choruses  of  yfiischylus  to  restore  ; 
and  Shakespeare  is  certainly  not  respon¬ 
sible  for  every  scene  in  his  so-called 
works.  Literature  and  Art  are  full  of 
works,  either  injured  by  time,  or  left 
incomplete  by  their  authors,  or  such  as 
modern  research  could  easily  purge  of 
their  anachronisms,  inconsistencies,  and 
general  defects. 

It  is  in  one  art  only  that  modern  re¬ 
search  dares  this  outrage.  Great  works 
of  architecture  are  not  exactly  on  the 
same  footing  with  great  works  of  sculp¬ 
ture,  of  painting,  of  music,  of  poetry. 
They  differ  from  all ;  and  I  will  pres- 
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ently  consider  these  differences.  But 
great  works  of  architecture  are,  as  I  say, 
like  all  great  works  of  art,  matchless, 
priceless,  and  sacred.  They  are  abso¬ 
lutely  beyond  copying.  It  is  easier  to 
copy  Titian's  ”  Entombment  ”  than  the 
portal  of  Chartres  or  Notre  Dame — as 
they  once  stood,  and  stand  no  more. 
Each  great  work  of  architecture  is  also 
unique  ;  completely  distinct  from  every 
work  that  ever  was  or  ever  will  be. 
Giotto’s  Campanile,  the  Duke’s  Palace 
at  Venice,  stand  alone — must  we  say 
stood  alone  ? — like  Hamlet  or  Lear, 
"remote,  sublime,  and  inaccessible.” 
A  man  who  wanted  to  “  continue” 
Giotto’s  Campanile,  or  add  a  new,  story, 
and  enlarge  the  Palace  at  V'enice,  is  the 
kind  of  man  who  would  ”  continue” 
the  "  Iliad,”  or  dramatize  the  ”  Divine 
Comedy’’  for  the  Lyceum  stage. 

In  all  ways  the  great  building  is 
worthy  of  a  deeper  reverence,  is  conse¬ 
crated  with  a  profounder  halo  of  social 
and  historical  mystery -than  any  picture 
or  any  statue  can  be.  Of  the  five  great 
arts,  that  of  building  is  the  only  one 
which  adds  to  its  charm  of  beauty  the 
solemnity  of  the  genius  loci.  It  is  the 
one  art  which  is  immovably  fixed  to 
place  ;  the  rest  are  migratory  or  inde¬ 
pendent  of  space.  Poetry  and  music, 
not  being  arts  of  form,  are  not  confined 
to  any  spot.  Statues  and  paintings, 
though  they  can  only  be  seen  in  some 
spot,  may  be  carried  round  the  world 
and  set  up  in  museums  and  galleries. 
But  the  building  belongs  forever  to  the 
place  where  it  is  set  up.  It  is  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  the  surroundings,  the  climate, 
the  people,  the  site,  where  it  first  rose. 
No  museum  can  ever  hold  it ;  it  is  not 
to  be  catalogued,  mounted,  framed  or 
classed  like  a  coin  or  a  mummy  in  a 
glass-case.  It  stands  forever  facing 
the  same  eternal  hills,  the  same  ever- 
flowing  river,  rising  into  the  same  azure 
or  lowering  sky  into  which  it  rose  at 
first  in  joy  or  pride.  It  may  be  as  old 
as  the  Pyramids,  or  as  recent  as  Queen 
Anne.  But  in  any  case  it  has  watched 
generation  after  generation  come  and 
go  ;  for  thousands  of  years  men  have 
passed  under  that  portal ;  for  centuries 
the  bell  has  tolled  from  that  tower. 
The  steps  of  this  colonnade  have  been 
worn  by  the  feet  of  Pericles,  Sophocles, 
Plato,  and  Socrates  ;  under  this  arch 
20 
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passed  the  Antonines,  Trajan,  and 
Charlemagne  ;  Saint  Louis  us^  to  pray 
standing  on  this  very  floor,  six  centuries 
and  a  half  ago  ;  this  chapter-house  was 
for  two  centuries  the  cradle  of  the 
Mother  of  Parliaments  throughout  the 
world. 

No  other  art  whatever,  with  the  par¬ 
tial  exception  of  large  frescoes,*  neither 
music  nor  poetry,  has  this  reUgio  loci, 
this  consecration  of  some  spot  by  hal¬ 
lowed  association,  which  is  bound  up 
with  the  very  life  of  every  great  build¬ 
ing.  In  the  whole  range  of  art  there  is 
nothing  so  human,  so  social,  so  intense, 
as  this  spirit  which  has  made  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  pilgrimage  an  eternal  instinct  of 
humanity.  To  pass  from  the  roar  of 
Paris  or  London  to  sit  beside  the  Venus 
or  the  Theseus  is  delight.  We  all  feel 
rest  and  awe  before  a  Madonna  of 
Raphael,  a  |>ortrait  of  Titian,  or  listen¬ 
ing  to  Mozart’s  “  Requiem,”  or  to 
”  Paradise  Lost.”  But  to  me,  a  son  of 
earth,  no  art  comes  home,  seeming  at 
once  so  intense  and  so  infinite,  as  when 
I  wander  round  the  old  piazzas  at  Flor¬ 
ence  and  Venice,  or  pace  about  the 
aisles  of  the  Abbey.  There  art,  mem¬ 
ory,  veneration,  patriotism,  the  pathos, 
the  endurance,  the  majesty  of  humanity, 
seem  to  me  to  blend  in  one  overpower¬ 
ing  sensation.  Who  can  say  where  Art 
ends  and  Veneration  begins  ? 

Thus  every  ancient  building,  whether 
it  be  a  successful  work  of  art  or  not,  is 
sacred  by  its  associations,  and  is  a 
standing  record  in  itself.  But  an  an¬ 
cient  building  is  a  far  more  definite  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  society  out  of  which  it  grew 
and  the  civilization  which  created  it, 
than  any  statue  or  any  painting,  almost 
more  than  any  music,  or  any  poem. 
It  is  usually  a  far  less  personal  and  in¬ 
dividual  act  of  imagination  than  statue, 
painting,  poem,  or  music.  It  is  a  col¬ 
lective  and  developing  work,  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  series  of  minds,  the  inspi¬ 
ration  of  a  given  epoch,  and  of  a  partic¬ 
ular  people.  No  great  statue,  or  paint¬ 
ing,  or  piece  of  music,  or  poem,  was 
ever  produced  by  a  group  of  artists. 
Most  great  buildings  were.  The  Par- 

*  Such  frescoes  as  those  of  the  Arena  Chapel 
at  Padua,  or  the  Sistine  Chapel  at  Rome,  be¬ 
long  to  architecture  as  much  as  to  painting,  al¬ 
most  as  much  as  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  is 
a  part  of  the  building. 


thenon  is  in  what  is  called  the  Doric  not 
the  Ionic  style  ;  and  we  think  of  Pheid- 
ias,  the  sculptor,  rather  than  Ictinus, 
the  architect,  as  the  genius  who  created 
it.  Hardly  a  single  great  church,  till 
the  age  of  Wren,  can  be  positively  as¬ 
signed  to  one  sole  author,  as  we  assign 
the  “  Agamemnon”  positively  to 
iCschylus,  or  <he  Sistine  Madonna  to 
the  stessa  mono  of  Raphael.  A  few,  a 
very  few,  buildings  bear  the  stamp  of 
one  unique  genius,  such  as  the  Campan¬ 
ile  at  Florence,  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  and 
our  St.  Paul’s.  Statues,  paintings, 
poems,  and  music,  are  each  the  com¬ 
plete  conception  of  one  mind,  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  one  hand.  As  a  rule,  build¬ 
ings  are  the  accumulating  conception  of 
several  minds,  the  execution  of  succes¬ 
sive  generations. 

It  is  no  doubt  this  character  in  build¬ 
ings  which  has  made  us  slow  to  treat 
them  with  the  reverence  and  love  that 
we  show  so  readily  to  works  in  the 
other  arts.  Other  works  are  the  crea¬ 
tions  of  some  master  whose  name,  story, 
and  individuality  we  know.  A  Madonna 
is  by  Raphael  or  Bellini  ;  a  poem  is  by 
Dante  or  Milton  ;  a  Mass  is  by  Bach  or 
Mozart ;  a  statue  is  by  Pheidias  or 
Michael  Angelo.  And  we  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  any  other  hand  or  brain  so  much 
as  touching  the  work.  But  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Wisdom  at  Constantinople 
is  the  work  of  the  Byzantine  School ; 
the  Cathedral  of  Chartres  is  the  work  of 
builders  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  the 
Abbey,  the  Tower  of  London,  the 
Louvre,  the  Duomo,  and  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio  at  Florence,  represent  whole 
centuries  of  successive  evolution  in  art 
and  manners.  Statues  and  paintings 
are  the  creations  of  single  Masters. 
Buildings  are  the  collective  growth  of 
Ages. 

But  for  this  very  reason,  what  build¬ 
ings  lose  in  personal  interest  they  gain 
in  human  interest,  in  social  significance, 
in  historical  value.  The  multiplicity  of 
parts  in  a  great  edifice,  the  vast  range 
of  its  power  over  an  infinite  series  of 
human  souls,  the  sacrifices,  the  endur¬ 
ance,  the  concentration  of  efforts  by 
which  it  was  built  up,  and  the  countless 
generations  of  men  who  have  contributed 
to  its  beauty  or  have  been  touched  by 
its  majesty,  give  it  a  collective  human 
glory,  which  no  statue  or  picture  ever 
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had  —a  glory  which  is  exceeded  only  by 
the  great  poems  of  the  world.  A  Ma¬ 
donna  was  struck  oGf  in  a  few  months, 
and  since  it  was  put  on  canvas  has  been 
seen  by  some  tens  of  thousands,  of  whom 
some  thousand  came  from  it  better  men. 

A  statue,  a  song,  a  lyric,  appeals  to  a 
definite  number  in  a  definite  way,  but 
hardly  to  a  whole  people  on  every  side 
of  their  souls.  But  take  a  great  build¬ 
ing — a  great  group  of  buildings — at  its 
highest  point— say  the  Acropolis  at 
Athens,  the  Forum  at  Old  Rome,  the 
Papal  edifices  at  modern  Rome,  the 
Piazzas  at  Florence,  Venice,  and  Ver¬ 
ona,  Notre  Dame  as  it  stood  unrestor¬ 
ed,  our  own  great  group  at  Westminster 
— in  vast  range  of  impression  and  in¬ 
vention  they  are  certainly  surpassed  by 
the  Bible,  the  “  Iliad,”  the  ”  Divine 
Comedy,”  or  the  works  of  Shakespeare, 
but  by  no  other  creative  work  of 
man  ever  produced.  The  civilization 
of  whole  races  is  petrified  into  them. 
For  centuries,  tens  of  thousands  of  men 
have  toiled,  thought,  imagined,  and 
poured  their  souls  into  the  work.  It 
would  be  an  education  in  art  to  have 
known  by  heart  that  glorious  fa9ade  of 
Notre  Dame,  as  it  once  was,  when 
every  leaf  in  its  foliage,  every  fold  in 
the  drapery,  every  smile  in  every  saint’s 
face,  was  an  individual  conception  of 
some  graceful  spirit  and  some  deft  hand 
— to  have  known  every  legend  which 
blazed  in  ruby,  azure,  and  emerald  in 
the  countless  lights  of  nave,  choir,  aisle, 
and  transept,  the  thousands  of  statues 
which  peopled  it  within  and  without, 
the  carved  stalls  and  screens,  the  iron, 
brass,  and  silver  and  gold-work,  the 
pictures,  the  frescoes,  the  tombs,  the 
altars,  the  marbles,  the  bronzes,  the  em¬ 
broideries,  the  ivories,  the  mosaics.  A 
great  national  building  is  the  product  of 
a  nation,  and  is  the  school  of  a  nation. 
And  for  this  reason  it  should  stand  next 
in  reverence  and  love  to  the  great 
poems  of  a  nation.  Next  to  the  ”  Iliad” 
and  the  ”  Trjlogy”  comes  the  Parthe-* 
non.  Next  to  the  ”  Divine  Comedy” 
the  Duomoof  Florence  and  its  adjuncts. 
Next  to  Shakespeare  and  Milton  the 
Abbey. 

There  is  thus  a  peculiar  quality  in  the 
great  historic  building  which  marks  it 
off  from  all  other  works  of  art.  It  is  in 
a  special  sense  a  livir^  work.  It  is  not 


so  much  a  -work  as  a  being.  It  has  an 
organic  life,  organic  growth  ;  it  has  a 
history,  an  evolution  of  its  own.  The 
Pantheon  at  Rome  has  gone  on  living 
and  growing  for  nearly  nineteen  cen¬ 
turies,  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  for 
nearly  seventeen,  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Wisdom  for  thirteen,  and  our  own 
Tower  for  eight  centuries  ;  and  all  of 
them  are  still  living  buildings,  and  not 
at  all  ruins  or  ”  monuments.^’  A  build¬ 
ing  may  undergo  amazing  permutations, 
like  Hadrian’s  XIausoleum,  the  Baths  of 
Diocletian,  or  the  Church  of  Justinian, 
and  yet  retain  its  identity  and  its  vital 
energy.  A  building  is  indeed  rather  an 
institution  than  a  work  ;  and,  like  all  in¬ 
stitutions,  it  has  its  own  evolution,  cor¬ 
responding  with  the  social  evolution  on 
which  it  depends,  and  of  which  it  is  the 
symbol.  Our  Tower,  Abbey,  Palace  of 
Westminster,  and  Windsor  Castle  are 
much  more  like  our  Monarchy,  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  Judicial  system  than  they  are 
like  a  Madonna  by  Raphael,  or  a  statue 
by  Pheidias.  They  are  not  objects  to 
be  looked  at  in  museums.  They  are 
organic  lives,  social  institutions,  historic 
forces. 

Now  I  hold  that  all  national,  historic, 
monumental  buildings  whatever,  how¬ 
ever  small  or  humble,  partake  of  this 
character,  and  ought  to  have  the  same 
veneration  and  sacredness  bestowed  on 
them.  Every  building  that  has  a  defi¬ 
nite  public  history,  and  has  been  dedi¬ 
cated  to  public  use,  be  it  church,  tower, 
bridge,  gateway,  hall,  is  a  national  insti¬ 
tution,  is  a  public  possession,  and  has 
become  sacrosanct,  as  the  Romans  said. 
In  the  law  of  Rome,  the  ground,  in 
which  one  who  had  the  right  buried  a 
dead  body,  became,  ipso  feuto,  religious  ; 
it  ceased  to  be  private  property,  it  could 
not  be  bought  or  sold,  transferred  or 
used.  It  was  forever  dedicated  to  the 
dead,  and  reserved  from  all  current 
usage.  So  a  building,  which  our  dead 
forefathers  have  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  generations,  should  be  sacrosanct  to 
the  memory  of  the  Past. 

Its  size,  its  beauty,  its  antiquity,  its 
celebrity,  are  matters  of  degree  not  of 
principle.  Essentially  it  is  a  national 
possession,  an  irreparable  monument,  a 
sacred  record,  as  the  great  Charter  and 
”  Domesday”  are.  These  records  have 
become  so  pitiably  few,  their  possible 
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vabie  is  so  incalculably  great,  their 
unique,  inimitable,  priceless  nature  as 
relict  is  so  obvious,  that  wantonly  to 
destroy  one  of  them  ought  to  be  treated 
as  a  public  crime,  like  smashing  the 
Portland  Vase,  or  defacing  the  Charter 
and  “  Domesday."  It  is  preposterous 
that  an  incumbent  and  his  churchward¬ 
ens,  a  dean  and  chapter,  a  mayor  and 
aldermen,  a  warden  and  benchers,  a 
highway  board,  or  a  borough  corpora¬ 
tion,  should  be  free  to  deface  a  national 
relic,  and  falsify  a  national  record.  At 
the  very  least,  a  parish  church  should 
be  as  well  protected  by  law  as  a  parish 
register  is  against  wanton  defacement 
and  falsification  of  its  contents.  In 
principle  the  idea  is  admitted  by  the 
need  for  a  “faculty."  But  a  “fac¬ 
ulty”  is  become  a  melancholy  form  ; 
and  no  “  faculty"  is  needed  by  the  trus¬ 
tees  who  sell  an  ancient  edifice  to  a 
builder's  speculation,  by  the  highway 
board  which  carts  away  a  tower  or  a 
gate,  or  “  restores”  and  “  improves”  a 
bridge. 

Our  glorious  Milton  said,  in  a  passage 
as  immortal  as  his  poems,  “  as  good 
almost  kill  a  Man  as  kill  a  good  Book." 
We  may  add  :  “  As  good  almost  kill  a 
good  Book  as  kill  an  ancient  Building." 
The  one  is  as  irrecoverable  as  the  other  ; 
it  may  teach  us  as  much  ;  it  should 
affect  us  even  more.  See  how  the 
words  of  that  most  Biblical  of  passages, 
which  Isaiah  himself  might  have  uttered, 
apply  to  the  building  as  much  as  to  the 
book.  Is  not  a  great  historic  abbey 
“an  immortality  rather  than  a  life?" 
Is  not  the  cathedral,  too,  “  the  precious 
life-blood  of  a  master-spirit,  embalmed 
and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life 
beyond  life?”  Are  not  these  “re¬ 
storers”  and  “  improvers”  of  our  pub¬ 
lic  monuments  the  men  who  “  spill  that 
seasoned  life  of  man  preserved  and 
stored  up  in”  the  buildings  which  our 
forefathers  raised,  in  which  their  lives 
were  recorded,  and  their  best  work 
treasured  up  ? 

.  Every  work  of  art  has  in  it  "  the 
precious  life-blood  of  a  master-spirit ;" 
but  a  work  of  great  architecture  and  his¬ 
toric  importance  has  in  it  the  precious 
life-blood  of  many  a  master-spirit.  .And 
the  humblest  ancient  monument,  though 
it  be  a  petty  parish  church  or  a  market 
cross,  has  this  “  seasoned  life  of  man 


preserved  in  it."  Like  the  picture,  the 
statue,  the  poem,  in  every  work  of  art, 
the  precious  life-blood  of  the  master¬ 
spirit  which  informs  it,  should  make  it 
sacred  from  sacrilegious  hands.  But 
the  building  has  also  that  which  picture, 
statue,  and  poem,  have  not — the  religh 
loci.  “  The  place  whereon  thou  stand- 
est  is  holy  ground,”  may  be  said  of 
every  historic  monument.  Nay  more. 
The  ancient  building  is  marked  by  a 
filiation  of  master-spirits.  Like  the 
Saxon  “  Chronicle,”  or  the  "  Annals  of 
Waverley,”  it  is  not  a  fixed  but  a  cur¬ 
rent  record.  It  is  a  continuous  and 
moving  monument — at  once  contempo¬ 
rary  like  annals,  and  yet  organic  like  a 
history.  The  great  Charter,  “  Domes¬ 
day/’  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  are  records 
of  given  moments  in  the  national  life. 
But  in  the  Abbey  and  its  precincts  may 
be  seen  the  works  of  English  hands, 
continuously  for  a  thousand  years,  gen¬ 
eration  after  generation,  typical  contem¬ 
porary  work.  Now,  the  humblest  old 
parish  church  partakes  of  this  quality 
of  continuous  typical  work  for  cen¬ 
turies. 

It  is  monstrous  that  any  man,  any 
body  of  men,  even  any  single  genera¬ 
tion,  should  claim  the  right  in  the  name 
of  property,  or  their  office,  or  their 
present  convenience,  to  destroy  in  a 
moment  the  continuous  work  of  cen¬ 
turies,  to  desecrate  the  best  work  of 
their  forefathers,  and  to  rob  their  own 
descendants  of  their  common  birthright. 
Who  gave  this  rare  and  inimitable  value 
to  the  ancient  building  ?  Not  they, 
nor  even  the  first  founders  of  it.  Gen¬ 
eration  after  generation  stamped  their 
mark  on  it,  recorded  their  thoughts  in 
it,  poured  into  it  their  precious  life¬ 
blood.  It  is  an  aggregate  product  of 
their  race,  a  social  possession  of  all. 
Whence  came  the  religio  loci  which  casts 
a  halo  over  it  ?  From  no  single  author, 
from  no  set  of  builders  ;  from  a  long 
succession  of  ancestral  generations  to 
whom  it  has  grown  a  sacred  and  national 
symbol.  That  precious  value  which 
time,  society,  the  nation,  have  given  it, 
is  now  at  the  mercy  of  any  man,  or  any 
Board. 

There  was  a  noble  doctrine  in  the  old 
Roman  Law,  which  I  will  state  in  the 
words  of  Gaius  :  Sancta  quoque  res, 
velut  muri  et  porta,  quodammodo  divini 
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iuris  sunt.  Quod  autem  divim  iuris  est, 
id  Hullius  in  bonis  est.  Things  like 
city  walls,  city  gates,  are  sacrosanct ; 
and,  in  a  sense,  under  divine  sanction. 
But  whatever  is  under  the  divine  sanc¬ 
tion,  cannot  be  the  subject  of  property.” 
That  is  to  say,  historic  buildings  which 
form  part  of  the  national  records  are 
consecrated  by  the  past  and  dedicated 
to  the  future,  and  are  taken  out  of  the 
arbitrary  disposal  of  the  present.  This 
principle  goes  deeper  than  the  making 
them  public  property.  They  are  not 
property  at  all — not  to  be  used,  con¬ 
sumed,  and  adapted  at  the  passing  will 
of  the  day.  They  are  nut  the  chattels 
of  the  public.  They  are  not  public 
property ;  they  are  consecrated  to  the 
nation.  Each  generation  is  too  apt  to 
ask,  like  a  famous  peer,  ”  May  I  not 
do  what  I  please  with  mine  own  f'  No  ! 
national  possessions  are  much  more  than 
public  property.  They  are  not  ”  the 
own”  of  a  passing  body.  They  are  the 
inheritance  which  the  past  is  bequeathing 
to  the  future,  and  of  which  we  are  but 
trustees.  We  have  no  absolute  rights 
over  them  at  all ;  we  have  only  the  duty 
to  preserve  them. 

So  great  is  the  difference  between  our 
treatment  of  old  pictures,  statues, 
poems,  and  songs,  and  our  treatment  of 
old  buildings,  that  there  must  be  some 
ground  for  our  practice.  Certainly 
there  is.  Architecture  is  an  art  essen¬ 
tially  different  from  other  arts ;  and 
buildings  are  not  simple  works  of  art. 
A  building  intended  to  shelter  and  con¬ 
tain  men,  is,  like  clothing,  food,  and 
firing,  a  necessity  of  man’s  material  ex¬ 
istence,  and  not,  as  picture,  statue, 
poem,  and  song  are,  means  of  giving 
grace  and  joy  to  man’s  life.  Hence 
every  building  is  first  and  principally  a 
necessity  and  a  material  utility,  and  a 
work  of  beauty  afterward  (if  it  ever  be¬ 
come  so  at  all).  The  most  restless  gen¬ 
eration  does  not  ”  restore”  and  ”  con¬ 
vert  ”  either  picture,  statue,  poem,  or 
song,  as  if  it  were  an  old  gown  or  a 
piece  of  carpet,  simply  because  they  are 
not  conveniences  but  enjoyments.  A  gen¬ 
eration  which  finds  an  old  building  in¬ 
convenient,  is  cruelly  tempted  to  ”  con¬ 
vert,”  “adapt,”  extend,  or  alter  it. 
Again,  the  building  not  only  occupies  a 
surface  of  ground  enormously  greater 
than  picture,  statue,  or  book,  but  it  oc- 
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cupies  immovably  forever  one  definite 
spot  on  the  planet  ;  and  in  the  perpet¬ 
ual  changes  of  social  life  that  may  easily 
become  an  intolerable  burden  on  the 
living.  As  the  building  occupies  un¬ 
alterably  a  given  spot  which  is  some¬ 
times  a  primary  necessity  for  active  life, 
the  alternative  not  seldom  presents  itself 
of  adaptation  or  destruction.  Thirdly  : 
while  picture,  statue,  or  book  can  be 
preserved  almost  indefinitely  by  moder¬ 
ate  care,  the  building  requires  incessant 
work,  sometimes  partial  renewal  of  its 
substance,  at  times  elaborate  construc¬ 
tive  repair  to  prevent  it  from  actually 
tumbling  down. 

There  are  thus  a  set  of  grounds,  some 
on  one  side  some  on  the  other,  which 
mark  off  the  building  from  all  other 
works  of  art.  There  are  three  main 
grounds  which  tempt  the  living — com¬ 
pel  the  living — to  deal  with  it  from  time 
to  time. 

First,  it  is  primarily  a  material  utility, 
and  only  secondarily  a  work  of  art. 

Next,  it  occupies  a  very  large  and 
unalterable  spot. 

Lastly,  it  requires  constant  labor  to 
uphold  it. 

On  the  other  hdnd,  there  are  three 
main  grounds  which  make  the  ancient 
building  more  sacred  than  any  other 
work  of  man’s  art. 

First,  it  alone  has  the  true  religio  loci. 

Secondly,  it  is  a  national  creation,  a 
social  work  of  art,  in  the  supreme  sense. 

Thirdly,  it  is  a  national  record^  in  a 
way  that  no  other  work  of  art  is,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  almost  both  a  collective  and 
a  continuous  record. 

Now  the  action  and  reaction  of  these 
two  competing  sets  of  impulses  un¬ 
doubtedly  makes  the  protection  of  our 
ancient  buildings  a  very  complex  and 
very  difficult  problem.  Both  sets  are 
very  powerful,  both  act  in  varying  de¬ 
grees,  and  the  final  compromise  between 
the  rival  sets  of  claims  is  necessarily  the 
work  of  much  anxious  discrimination. 
I  venture  to  maintain  that  the  complica¬ 
tion  and  antagonism  is  such  that  no 
hard-and-fast  doctrine  can  be  laid  down. 
Each  case  must  stand  on  its  merits. 
Each  decision  must  be  the  laborious 
reconcilement  of  conflicting  interests. 
Our  cause  has  suffered  from  over-arbi-- 
trary  dogmas  and  some  affectation  of 
contempt  for  the  plain  necessities  of 
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material  existence*  Every  one  outside 
the  Tuileries  laughed  at  Edmond  About, 
when  he  told  the  Romans  of  to-day  that 
the  only  thing  left  for  them  was  “  to 
contemplate  their  ruins."  I  wish  my¬ 
self  that  they  had  contemplated  their 
ruins  a  little  longer,  or  had  allowed  us 
to  contemplate  them,  instead  of  seeking 
to  turn  Rome  into  a  third-rate  Paris. 
But  we  shall  be  laughed  at  if  we  ever 
venture  to  tell  the  nineteenth  century 
that  it  must  contemplate  its  ruins. 

The  trust  imposed  on  the  century  is 
not  to  contemplate  its  ruins,  but  to  pro¬ 
tect  its  ancient  buildings.  Now  that 
will  be  done  if  the  century  can  learn  to 
feel  the  true  sof redness  of  ancient  build¬ 
ings,  if  it  will  admit  that  the  building 
stands  on  the  same  footing  with  picture, 
statue,  and  poem,  that  it  is  unique,  in¬ 
imitable,  irreplaceable  ;  and,  above  all, 
has  its  own  consecration  of  place,  con¬ 
tinuity,  and  record.  Admit  this  first, 
and  then  we  will  consider  the  claims  of 
the  present,  their  convenience,  and  their 
means.  But  the  burden  of  proof  ought 
always  to  be  pressed  imperiously  against 
those  whose  claim  is  to  destroy,  to  con¬ 
vert,  or  to  extend.  When  every  other 
means  fail,  when  irresistible  necessity 
is  proved,  it  may  be  a  sad  duty  to  re¬ 
move  an  ancient  building,  to  add  to  it, 
or  to  incorporate  it.  But  this  can  never 
justify  what  we  now  call  “  restoring,” 
a  process  which  makes  it  as  much  like 
the  original  as  Madame  Tussaud's  fig¬ 
ures  are  like  the  statesman  or  general 
they  represent.  It  can  never  justify  re- 
dscoration — cutting  out  ancient  art-work 
and  replacing  it  by  new  work  or  machine 
work.  It  can  never  justify  archaeologi¬ 
cal  exercises — I  mean  the  patching  on 
to  old  buildings  new  pieces  of  our  own 
invention,  which  we  deliberately  present 
as  fabrications  of  the  antique.  These 
things  are  mere  Waidour  Street  spuri¬ 
ous  hric-h-brac,  no  more  like  ancient 
buildings  than  a  schoolboy's  iambics  are 
like  yEschylus.  How  often  do  com¬ 
mittees,  dean  and  chapter,  public  offices, 
and  even  Parliament  itself,  treat  our 
great  national  possessions  as  if  they 
were  mere  copy  books,  on  the  face  of 
which  our  modern  architects  were  free 
to  practise  the  art  of  composing  imita¬ 
tions  of  the  ancients.  Such  buildings 
become  much  like  a  Palimpsest  manu¬ 
script  ;  whereon,  over  a  lost  tragedy  of 
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Sophocles,  some  wretched  monk  has 
scribbled  his  barbarous  prose.  How 
often  is  the  priceless  original  forever 
lost  beneath  the  later  stuff  ! 

In  these  remarks  I  have  strictly  con¬ 
fined  myself  to  general  principles  :  first, 
because  I  do  not  pretend  to  any  special 
or  technical  knowledge  which  would 
entitle  me  to  criticise  particular  works, 
but  mainly  because  I  believe  our  true 
part  to  be  the  maintenance  of  general 
principles.  If  we  fall  into  discussions  of 
detail  we  may  lose  hold  of  our  main 
strength.  We  have  to  raise  the  discus¬ 
sion  into  a  higher  atmosphere  than  that 
of  architectural  anachronism.  We  can¬ 
not  pitch  our  tone  too  high.  It  is  not 
architectural  anachronism  which  we  have 
to  check  :  it  is  the  safety  of  our  national 
records,  our  national  self-respect,  the 
spirit  of  religious  reverence  that  we 
have  to  uphold.  We  have  to  do  battle 
against  forgery,  irreverence,  and  dese¬ 
cration.  Let  us  raise  a  voice  against  the 
idea  that  any  work  of  art  can  ever, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  really  “  re¬ 
stored  against  the  idea  that  any  an¬ 
cient  art-work  can  usefully  be  "  imitat¬ 
ed  against  the  idea  that  ancient 
monuments  are  a  corpus  vile  whereon  to 
practise  antiquarian  exercises  ;  against 
the  habit  of  forging  spurious  monu¬ 
ments,  as  the  monks  in  the  Middle  Ages 
forged  spurious  charters  ;  finally,  against 
the  idea  that  the  convenience  of  to  day  is 
always  to  outweigh  the  sacredness  of  the 
past. 

Strangely  enough,  the  foes  of  ancient 
buildings  are  too  often  those  of  their 
own  household.  Among  the  worst  sin¬ 
ners  of  all  are  the  public  departments, 
corporations,  and  the  clergy.  The  for¬ 
gers,  the  destroyers,  the  mutilators,  are 
too  often  the  official  guardians  of  our 
old  monuments.  One  can  see  why. 
They  are  the  people  who  use  them,  to 
whom  they  are  a  necessity  and  a  con¬ 
venience.  Naturally  they  are  con¬ 
stantly  tempted  to  give  them  greater 
practical  usefulness,  to  convert  them  to 
modern  requirements,  and  above  all 
to  make  them  look  smart.  We,  of  the 
public,  gaze  at  an  old  monument,  and 
then  we  go  home.  We  laymen  enjoy 
an  old  thirteenth-century  church  just  as 
it  is  ;  but  to  the  official,  to  the  priest, 
the  old  hall  or  the  old  church  is  the 
place  where  his  official  work  is  done. 
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And  a  dreadful  temptation  besets  them 
both  to  make  the  seat  of  official  work 
adequate  for  its  office,  and  appear  to  be 
up  to  the  level  of  our  time.  A  natural 
sentiment ;  but  one  false  and  danger¬ 
ous.  Let  us  resist  it  in  the  name  of  the 
nation,  of  the  past  and  of  the  future. 
These  things  are  sacred  by  what  they 
have  seen  and  known,  by  what  they 
teach,  by  what  they  record.  The  true 
solution  is  this.  If  the  present  age 
needs  new  public  offices,  bigger 
churches,  new  halls,  bridges,  gates,  let 
them  build  new  ones.  If  it  needs  to 
exercise  itself  in  architectural  Latin 
verses,  let  it  do  it  with  new  bricks,  new 
stones,  and  on  a  site  of  its  own  choosing. 

1  am  very  far  from  thinking  that  this 
needs  Acts  of  Parliament ;  that  the 
sacredness  of  ancient  buildings  can  be 
guaranteed  by  law.  Pictures,  statues, 
poems,  are  now  safe  from  modern  Van¬ 
dals  by  the  force  of  public  opinion  and 
true  feeling  for  art  and  antiquity.  The 
owner  of  a  Radaelle  or  a  Titian,  of  a 
Greek  statue,  does  not  need  to  be  re¬ 
strained  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  or  an 
injunction  in  Equity  against  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  paint  over  his  picture,  or  to 
add  new  limbs  to  his  marble.  We  never 
hear  the  owner  of  some  princely  gallery 
say  to  his  friends  :  “  You  remember 
what  a  dingy  thing  my  Veronese  used 
to  be,  how  poor  in  color  my  Madonna 
was,  and  what  a  stick  the  Venus  looked, 
with  one  arm  and  no  nose.  Well  !  1 
had  Kubemup,  R.  A.,  down  from  the 
Academy,  and  you  see  the  Veronese  is 
as  bright  as  an  Etty  ;  my  Raffaelle 
might  go  into  a  new  altar  at  the  Ora¬ 
tory,  and  the  Venus  is  fit  for  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  !”  We  never  hear  this  ;  but  we  do 
hear  a  dean  or  a  rector  take  a  party 
with  Ritualist  leanings  over  the  “  re¬ 
stored  ”  cathedral  and  church,  and 
point  out  how  the  whole  of  the  stone¬ 
work  has  been  refaced,  how  new  tracery 
has  been  added  “  from  Scott’s  designs," 
and  how  the  Jacobean  wood-carving  has 
been  carted  away  to  Wardour  Street. 
And  now  the  old  church  looks  like  a 
new  chapel-of-ease  at  a  fashionable  sea¬ 


side  place.  And  the  Bishop  comes 
down  in  lawn  and  blesses  the  restored 
and  reconsecrated  building,  and  the 
rector  gives  a  garden-party,  and  the 
county  paper  brags  about  the  liberal 
subscription  lists.  What  we  have  to 
do,  is  to  make  them  all  understand  that 
the  whole  business  is  profanation,  igno¬ 
rance,  and  vulgarity. 

Ancient  buildings  certainly  cannot  be 
treated  as  "exhibits,"  to  1^  cased  in 
glass,  and  displayed  in  a  museum.  Ail 
their  powers,  their  vitality  and  solemnity 
would  disappear.  They  have  in  most 
cases  to  be  kept  fit  for  use  ;  and  in 
some  rare  cases  they  may  have  to  be 
completed,  where  the  kind  of  work  they 
need  is  within  our  modern  resources. 
As  to  Palladian  work,  that  may  possibly 
be  attempted  ;  but  as  to  true  mediaeval 
work  of  the  best  periods,  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible.  No  fine  carving  of 
this  age  can  be  remotely  reproduced  or 
imitated  by  us  now  in  feeling  and  man¬ 
ner.  The  current  of  gradual  growth  for 
the  best  mediaeval  work  has  been  broken 
for  centuries.  And  we  cannot  now  re¬ 
cover  the  tradition.  The  archaic  naive 
grace  of  a  thirteenth  century  relief,  the 
delicate  spring  of  foliage  round  capital 
or  spandrel,  are  utterly  irrecoverable. 
There  does  not  exist  the  hand  or  the  eye 
which  can  do  it.  To  cut  out  old  art¬ 
work  wholesale,  and  insert  new  machine 
carving,  is  exactly  like  cutting  out  a 
Madonna  in  an  altar-piece,  or  inserting 
a  new  head  on  to  a  Greek  torso.  What 
we  have  to  do  is  to  uphold  the  fabric  as 
best  we  may,  and  preserve  the  decora¬ 
tion  as  long  as  we  can. 

We  have  to  educate  the  public,  espe¬ 
cially  the  official  public,  and  above  all 
the  clergy,  to  understand  all  that  is 
meant  by  the  sacredness  of  ancient 
buildings.  Our  business  is  not  so  much 
to  discuss  solecisms  in  style  and  blun¬ 
ders  in  chronology,  as  to  make  men  feel 
that  our  national  monuments  are  dedi¬ 
cated  by  the  past  to  the  nation  forever , 
and  that  each  generation  but  holds  them 
as  a  sacred  trust  for  the  future. — Con¬ 
temporary  Review. 
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We  all  know  gold  is  filthy  lucre  ;  the 
root  of  all  evil  ;  a  snare  and  a  delusion  ; 
common  dross  ;  the  invention  of  the 
evil  one  ;  the  mammon  of  unrighteous¬ 
ness  ;  and  yet  somehow,  though  we 
always  admit  that  money  doesn’t  secure 
any  permanent  advantage  to  us,  we 
nevertheless  feel  with  Sydney  Smith  that 
we  are  just  on  an  average  one  guinea 
the  happier  for  every  extra  guinea  that 
falls  into  our  pockets.  The  preacher 
moralizes  glibly  on  the  deceitfulness  of 
riches  ;  but  when  his  bishop,  moved  by 
his  eloquent  discourse,  immediately 
offers  him  a  better  living,  does  he  hum¬ 
bly  answer  that  increased  wealth  only 
brings  with  it  increased  responsibilities, 
and  that  three  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
paid  quarterly,  is  more  than  enough  for 
his  slender  services  ?  I  trow  not  :  he 
rises  from  his  breakfast-table  with  the 
episcopal  letter  gripped  tight  in  his 
hand,  kisses  poor  Mrs.  Preacher  ten¬ 
derly  on  the  forehead,  and,  a  certain 
strange  moisture  dimming  his  eyes,  re¬ 
marks  with  touching  inconsistency  that 
Jim  can  now  go  to  the  Charterhouse, 
and  that  Polly  may  at  once  begin  her 
lessons  in  music.  And  for  my  part, 
though  it  may  be  wicked  to  confess  it, 
1  sympathize  with  him  far  more  at  that 
perilous  moment,  when  the  image  of  the 
vile  metal,  coined  into  sovereigns,  daz¬ 
zles  and  obscures  his  moral  vision,  than 
when  in  dolorous  tones  of  didactic  ex¬ 
hortation  he  warns  the  Gileses  and 
Hodges  of  his  rustic  congregation  not 
to  follow  the  pernicious  example  of 
backsliding  Demas.  Demas,  however, 
according  to  that  eminent  commentator 
Mr.  John  Bunyan,  had  only  a  silver 
mine  ;  and  indeed  a  silver  shilling  is 
more  likely  to  bribe  poor  Giles  and 
Hodge,  as  things  go  nowadays,  than  the 
golden  guinea  against  which  the  preach¬ 
er  hurls  in  vain  the  rusty  ammunition 
of  his  perfunctory  anathema. 

Sad  as  it  is  to  say  so,  that  wicked 
metal  still  remains,  in  spite  of  all  the 
preachers,  an  object  of  obvious  interest 
and  desire  to  the  vast  mass  of  civilized 
humanity.  Dross  though  it  be,  it  forms 
the  chief  incentive  of  art  and  industry  ; 
filthy  though  we  think  it,  yet  as  the  cir¬ 
culating  medium,  fresh  and  clean  from 


her  Majesty’s  Mint,  it  really  possesses 
to  the  outer  eye  a  certain  illusory  exter¬ 
nal  attractiveness  and  apparent  beauty. 
And  since  everybody  in  his  heart  wishes 
to  get  and  keep  as  much  as  possible  of 
it,  consistent  with  the  strictest  honor 
and  probity  (or  even  sometimes  other¬ 
wise),  it  is  not  unnatural  to  conclude 
that  some  slight  inquiry  into  its  origin 
and  value,  both  as  a  metal  and  a  medi¬ 
um,  may  possess  a  certain  amount  of 
curiosity  and  interest  for  the  greater 
number  of  her  Majesty's  lieges. 

At  this  point  of  my  exposition,  how¬ 
ever,  I  am  met  at  the  outset  by  a  deli¬ 
cate  question  of  individual  modesty. 
Gold  is  by  definition  the  subject  of  the 
present  discourse  ;  yet  I  have  myself 
had  so  little  to  do  personally  with  that 
particular  precious  metal  that  I  naturally 
feel  a  certain  graceful  diffidence  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  deal  scientifically  with  its 
origin  and  nature.  If  it  were  only  cop¬ 
per,  now,  or  even  silver  !  With  those  I 
have  a  fair  working  acquaintance.  But 
gold  is  to  me  so  very  rare  and  infre¬ 
quent  a  metal  that  I  shrink  from  speak¬ 
ing  of  it  with  too  much  show  of  familiar 
intimacy.  However,  I  console  myself 
with  the  reflection  that  Lord  Rothschild 
has  never  yet  attempted  to  write  an  arti¬ 
cle  about  a  chemical  element  with  which 
he  must  be  far  more  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  (in  the  concrete)  than  I  am  ; 
and  until  that  distinguished  member  of 
the  Upper  House  is  pleased  to  break 
his  aristocratic  silence  on  the  subject,  a 
humbler  author  may  perhaps  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  discourse,  so  far  as  his  limited 
opportunities  permit  him,  on  the  sources 
and  mainsprings  of  our  universal  gold 
supply. 

Unlike  most  other  metals,  the  root  of  ■ 
all  evil  usually  occurs  in  the  world  at 
large  in  the  pure  or  native  condition 
only.  The  reason  for  this  peculiarity 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  gold, 
though  morally  so  vile  and  common  a 
substance,  is  chemically  and  technically 
a  noble  metal,  that  is  to  say,  one  which 
enters  but  sparingly  into  combination 
with  metalloids.  Iron,  as  we  all  know, 
if  exposed  to  air,  or  still  worse  to  water, 
soon  rusts  ;  or  in  other  words,  combines 
with  oxygen.  When  found  in  mines, 
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therefore,  it  usually  occurs  more  or  less 
under  the  form  of  an  oxide,  with 
greater  or  smaller  proportion  of  the  two' 
chief  ingredients  variously  commingled. 
Still  more  are  minerals  like  aluminium, 
calcium,  potassium,  and  sodium,  invari¬ 
ably  found  in  a  high  state  of  combina¬ 
tion.  But  copper,  though  usually  met 
with  as  a  compound  with  the  metalloids, 
occasionally  occurs  in  the  pare  condi¬ 
tion  ;  silver  most  frequently  does  so  ; 
and  gold  hardly  ever  ap|>ears  under  any 
other  form.  It  is  this  remarkable  chem¬ 
ical  inertness  of  gold,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  which  gave  it  at  first  its  value 
as  an  ornamental  material,  and  so  finally 
led  up  to  its  universal  adoption  as  the 
medium  of  exchange,  the  enemy  of  vir¬ 
tue,  and  the  chief  standard  of  value  in 
all  civilized  communities.  And  lest  this 
last  imprudent  remark  should  rouse  a 
passing  qualm  in  the  breast  of  the  stout¬ 
est  reader,  I  may  hasten  to  reassure  him 
by  adding  at  once  that  I  am  not  going 
to  discourse  upon  the  currency  question, 
that  I  do  not  know  (other  than  prac¬ 
tically)  “  what  is  a  pound,”  and  that  I 
have  no  settled  views  at  all  of  my  own 
upon  the  stupid  and  uninteresting  bi¬ 
metallic  controversy.  1  pledge  myself 
to  avoid  carats  and  processes,  to  ignore 
the  very  existence  of  decimal  fractions, 
and  to  confine  myself  in  this  paper  to 
such  simple  statements  on  the  subject  in 
hand  as  may  conveniently  be  phrased  in 
the  Queen’s  English. 

Gold,  then,  is  a  particularly  inert  and 
chemically  stable  substance,  little  given 
to  entering  into  combination  with  other 
elements,  and  satisfied  to  remain  in  the 
virgin  state  without  any  violent  elective 
hankering  after  a  morganatic  union  with 
that  all-pervading  corruptor  and  demor¬ 
alizer,  oxygen.  It  is  also,  alas !  as 
most  of  us  know  to  our  sorrow,  a  very 
rare  and  infrequent  metal,  being  one  of 
the  elements  which  enter  least  in  point 
of  quantity  into  the  composition  of  the, 
earth’s  crusU  So  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  chemical  examination  of  rocks 
exposed  at  the  surface,  the  commonest 
metals  in  the  shell  of  our  planet  are 
aluminium,  calcium,  magnesium,  potas¬ 
sium,  and  sodium,  which  are  largely 
present  in  the  formation  of  granite,  clay, 
limestone,  chalk,  dolomite,  gneiss,  and 
most  of  the  other  best-known  deposits. 
It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  too,  that  these 


are  also  the  lightest  of  all  metals — every¬ 
body  has  seen  the  common  Mechanics’ 
Institute  experiment  of  making  sodium 
swim  on  water — an  observation  whose 
true  significance  will  shortly  become 
somewhat  more  apparent.  After  them 
in  frequency  come  iron,  manganese,  and 
barium,  which  are  far  heavier,  and 
whose  compounds  do  not  form  nearly 
such  large  masses  of  material  at  the 
earth’s  surface.  Rarer  still  are  copper, 
tin,  lead,  and  zinc,  occurring  only  in  a 
few  scattered  spots  ;  and  rarest  of  all 
are  silver,  mercury,  gold,  and  platinum, 
which  are  among  the  heaviest  of  all  the 
elements,  and  are  never  found  anywhere 
except  in  extremely  small  quantities. 

What  are  the  obvious  conclusions  to 
which  such  facts  and  others  like  them 
seem  to  point  ?  Clearly  these.  The 
heavier  substances  composing  the  mass 
of  our  planet  are  mostly  to  be  found 
where  one  would  naturally  expect  them 
— at  the  bottom,  or,  in  other  words, 
near  the  centre  of  the  earth  ;  while  the 
lighter  bodies  are  equally  to  be  seen 
where  a  sensible  man  would  look  to  dis¬ 
cover  them — at  the  top,  or,  in  other 
words,  on  or  near  the  earth’s  surface. 
The  outermost  layer  of  all  on  our  planet  is 
composed  of  the  extremely  light  gases 
which  make  up  the  atmosphere — oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid  ;  the  next 
layer  consists  mainly  of  water,  compos¬ 
ing  the  ocean  ;  within  that  comes  a 
stratum  of  not  very  solid  rock,  princi¬ 
pally  built  up  of  the  lighter  metals, 
aluminium,  calcium,  magnesium,  and  so 
forth,  combined  with  the  lighter  metal¬ 
loids,  oxygen,  silicon,  and  carbon,  in 
more  or  less  loose  and  spongy  com¬ 
pounds  ;  while  at  the  bottom  of  all,  as 
far  as  our  ignorance  of  the  earth’s  cen¬ 
tre  will  permit  us  to  guess,  must  lie  first 
a  layer  of  heavier  materials,  as  Durocher 
originally  suggested,  represented  by  the 
dense  and  ponderous  lavas  and  basalts 
occasionally  brought  up  to  the  surface 
by  volcanic  agencies  ;  and  inside  that 
again,  a  still  heavier  core,  composed 
perhaps  of  the  weightiest  metals  and 
metalloids  in  a  very  close  state  of  aggre¬ 
gation. 

However  this  may  be,  and  it  seems 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  heaviest 
matter  should  sink  to  the  bottom,  it  is 
at  any  rate  certain  that  gold, silver,  mer¬ 
cury,  and  platinum  are  heavy  metals 
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which  exist  in  very  small  quantities  only  mining  authorities,  we  must  conclude 
at  the  surface,  and  that  chiefly  in  the  that  the  final  source  of  all  our  gold  de- 
unmixed  condition.  Whether  there  is  posits,  whether  from  pockets,  placers, 
plenty  more  of  them  below  or  not  is  a  quartz  veins,  or  gossans,  is  the  minute 
question  that  can  hardly  be  considered  quantity  of  gold  diffused  in  the  pure 
as  coming,  so  far,  within  the  range  of  state,  or  as  a  chloride  or  other  compound, 
practical  politics.  But  the  notion  of  through  the  mass  of  all  the  surrounding 
sinking  an  artesian  well  into  the  earth's  or  underljring  rocks, 
recesses,  and  thence  pumping  up  molten  There  must  be  very  little  gold  in  the 
gold,  as  men  nowadays  in  America  laterally  surrounding  rocks,  however, 

“  strike  ile,”  is  a  romance  worthy  of  for  there  is  not  much  to  boast  of  even 
the  Arabian  Nights,  perhaps  to  be  real*  in  the  richest  and  most  auriferous 
ized  in  the  thirtieth  century.  quartz.  Probably  whatever  little  of  the 

The  miserable  and  inconsiderable  precious  metal  exists  at  all  dispersed 
fraction  of  gold  actually  existing  within  through  the  granite  and  gneiss  of  the 
workable  distances  at  the  present  day  in  underlying  crust  must  exist  in  extremely 
the  crust  of  this  planet  is  all  dispersed  minute  quantities,  and  perhaps  in  the 
in  very  tiny  quantities  over  various  form  of  diffuse  chloride.  This  chloride 
parts  of  the  earth’s  surface.  A  great  might  be  dissolved  out  by  percolating 
deal  of  it  is  diffused  in  absolutely  value*  water,  and  so  introduced  together  with 
less  amounts,  mostly  in  the  form  of  the  quartz  into  the  gap  or  Assure.  Mr. 
chloride,  through  the  mass  of  other  Daintree,  indeed,  found  by  experiment 
rocks,  where  it  will  never  probably  be  that  if  a  speck  of  gold  were  placed  in  a 
worth  the  trouble  of  extraction.  The  solution  of  the  chloride,  the  gold  would 
remainder  is  chiefly  obtained  in  larger  gradually  grow  into  a  small  grain  on  any 
but  still  very  petty  lumps,  in  veins  of  piece  of  wood  or  cork  introduced  into 
quartz  or  other  rock,  and  in  nuggets  the  liquid.  In  other  words,  the  metal 
either  on  the  beds  of  modern  streams  or  contained  in  the  chloride  would  come 
in  the  alluvial  deposits  of  ancient  rivers,  out  from  its  combination  as  native  gold. 
But  where  did  the  gold  originally  come  and  unite  with  the  tiny  speck  of  pure 
from,  and  how  did  it  get  there  ?  It  can  metal  which  served  it  as  a  nucleus.  It 
hardly  be  doubted  nowadays  that  the  is  not  improbable  that  the  gold  in  quartz 
ultimate  source  of  all  nuggets  and  allu*  got  similarly  deposited  round  a  common 
vial  gold  is  to  be  found  in  the  veins  of  centre,  so  that  in  the  most  literal  sense 
auriferous  quartz.  And  how  did  the  it  may  perhaps  be  true  (in  spite  of  Aris* 
gold  get  into  the  quartz,  again  ?  Well,  tolle's  dogmatic  statement  to  the  con* 
that  question  goes  all  of  a  piece  with  the  trary)  that  money  grows,  though  very 
question  as  to  the  origin  of  metallic  slowly. 

veins  generally,  and  must  be  answered  It  is  a  pleasant  thought  indeed,  for 
by  Mr.  Phillips  on  the  same  broad  prin*  the  poor  man,  to  know  that  gold  is  even 
ciples.  For  metallic  veins  are  now  now  still  growing.  Mr.  Brough  Smyth 
almost  certainly  known  to  be  masses  of  has  shown  that  it  can  be  deposited 
rubble,  or  dripping,  so  to  speak,  Ailing  nowadays  in  appreciable  quantities 
up  gaps  and  Assures  in  the  natural  rock  within  comparatively  short  periods, 
that  spreads  around  them.  The  ma*  Bits  of  mineralized  timber  and  beams 
terial  that  composes  them  got  Altered  from  the  galleries  of  the  older  workings 
into  the  Assure  by  flowing  water,  which  in  Australian  mines  have  been  found  to 
brought  the  metal  and  other  rubble  in  exhibit,  under  the  microscope,  particles 
solution  with  it.  Thus,  in  the  last  re*  ‘  of  gold,  intermixed  with  crystals  of  iron 
sort,  we  must  account  for  the  presence  pyrites,  all  through  the  central  parts  of 
of  gold  in  quartz  veins  by  supposing  the  wood  ;  and  this  gold  must,  of 
that  both  the  quartz  and  the  gold  were  course,  have  gathered  there  from  solu* 
carried  to  their  present  position  by  the  tion  in  water  during  the  few  years  that 
agency  of  water,  and  were  deposited  in  have  elapsed  since  the  Arst  discovery  of 
the  sides  and  walls  of  the  Assure  until  the  precious  metal  in  Australia.  Mr. 
at  last  they  Ailed  it  up  entirely.  If  this  Uhrich  similarly  notes  that  in  the  gold* 
view  be  correct,  and  it  is  the  one  held  drifts  auriferous  pyrites  is  often  found 
by  Mr.  Phillips  and  many  other  great  incrusting  or  replacing  roots  and  twigs  ; 
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and  samples  of  such  gold-bearing  wood, 
when  submitted  to  an  assay,  have 
yielded  amounts  of  the  pure  metal  vary¬ 
ing  from  a  few  pennyweights  to  several 
ounces  per  ton.  Mr.  H.  A.  Thomson 
further  mentions  a  specimen  of  pyrites 
which  had  gathered  in  the  centre  of  an 
old  tree  trunk,  and  which  yielded  at  the 
rate  of  as  much  as  thirty  ounces. 

Whether  the  gold  and  the  quartz  got 
into  the  veins  (or,  rather,  the  fissures) 
laterally  or  from  below  is  still  a  moot- 
point  among  the  learned  in  minerals. 
Probably  both  theories  are  more  or  less 
true.  A  certain  amount  of  dissolved 
material  may  doubtless  filter  in  under 
certain  circumstances  from  surrounding 
rocks,  and  this  may  be  the  origin  of  a 
few  mineral  veins,  both  of  gold  or  silver, 
and  of  more  useful  though  less  noble 
metals — nobility  and  usefulness  being, 
here  as  elsewhere,  roughly  in  inverse 
ratio  to  each  other.  But  it  is  almost 
certain,  according  to  Professor  Geikie 
(who  ought  to  know),  that  the  mineral 
matter  which  makes  up  most  metallifer¬ 
ous  veins  came  from  below.  There  is 
good  reason  to  believe,  indeed,  that  the 
minerals  and  ores  which  fill  the  fissures 
were  introduced  into  their  present  home 
dissolved  in  steam  or  hot  water,  or  even 
by  igneous  fusion  and  injection.  It  is 
known  that  at  the  present  time  mineral 
matters  and  metallic  sulphides  are  so 
being  deposited  in  fissures  up  which  hot 
water  rises.  It  is  also  known  that  one 
of  the  richest  mines  in  Nevada,  the 
Great  Comstock  Lode — a  perfect  Tom 
Tiddler’s  ground,  from  which  fabulous 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver  have  been 
extracted — is  closely  connected  with  the 
seething  hot  Steamboat  Springs,  in  the 
same  volcanic  district,  and  is  itself  still 
permeated  by  almost  boiling  water. 
There  is  something  highly  refreshing  to 
the  orthodox  mind  in  this  modern  no¬ 
tion  that  gold — that  wicked  metal — has 
thus  an  origin  from  below,  and  is  so  in¬ 
timately  bound  up  in  its  first  beginnings 
with  very  warm  regions  and  sulphurous 
exhalations. 

Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than 
the  light  cast  upon  the  appearance  of 
gold  at  the  surface  by  this  volcanic 
Nevada  region.  The  rock  at  Steamboat 
Springs  is  traversed  by  numerous  fis¬ 
sures,  from  some  of  which  hot  water 
issues,  while  others  give  off  only  clouds 


of  steam.  On  the  sides  of  these  fissures 
a  flinty  incrustation  is  now  being  laid 
down,  containing  quartz  crystals,  iron, 
and  other  mineral  matters  ;  and  in  the 
older  among  them,  now  almost  dormant 
as  regards  the  hot-water  apparatus,  gold 
also  occurs  in  small  quantities.  Seven 
miles  off  lies  the  still  more  ancient  Com¬ 
stock  Lode,  exactly  like  these  modem 
fissures  in  all  its  main  physical  charac¬ 
teristics,  but  now  entirely  silted  up 
throughout,  and  enormously  rich  both 
in  gold  and  silver.  The  most  interest¬ 
ing  point  about  the  lode,  however,  is 
this,  that  as  the  workings  have  de¬ 
scended  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
the  water  has  got  constantly  hotter  and 
hotter  ;  and  now,  at  a  depth  of  three 
thousand  feet,  the  miners  are  distinctly 
inconvenienced  by  the  warmth  of  the 
temperature.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  material  which  fills 
up  the  Comstock  Lode  was  deposited 
there  by  the  hot  water  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  at  Steamboat  Springs,  and  that 
the  gold  and  silver  were  forced  up  from 
greater  depths  beneath  by  the  semi-vol¬ 
canic  agency  of  steam  and  geysers.  If 
this  be  so,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
heavy  metals  like  gold  and  silver  should 
be  found  so  seldom  in  ordinary  rocks, 
but  should  occur  with  comparative  fre¬ 
quency  in  the  quartz  veins  or  other 
siliceous  deposits  of  open  fissures,  forced 
up  to  near  the  surface  from  immense 
depths  in  the  earth’s  interior  by  igneous 
activity. 

However  the  gold  got  into  the  quartz, 
it  is  at  any  rate  a  matter  of  simple  fact 
that  all  the  known  ^^old  of  the  world  has 
been  derived,  sooner  or  later,  from  just 
such  mineral  veins  or  fissures.  A  great 
deal  of  our  existing  gold  supply  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  crushing  the  quartz  and  then 
treating  it  mechanically  or  chemically, 
to  extract  the  metal ;  the  remainder  is 
obtained  from  alluvial  deposits,  ancient 
or  modern,  into  which  the  gold  has  been 
washed  out  by  the  agency  of  streams  or 
natural  water  power.  What  man  now 
does  on  the  small  scale  with  his  mills 
and  stamps,  his  washing  and  his  amal¬ 
gams,  nature  long  ago  did  on  the  large 
scale  with  her  lakes  and  rivers,  her 
freshets  and  her  waterfalls.  In  treating 
auriferous  quartz  for  gold,  we  always 
begin  by  crushing  the  veinstone  that 
contains  it  with  powerful  machinery. 
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and  then  subiecting  the  pulverized  ma* 
terial  to  the  action  of  water,  which 
washes  away  the  silica  suspended  in  its 
stream,  but  lets  the  heavy  metal  sink  by 
gravity  to  the  bottom.  Now,  all  the 
gold-l^aring  sands  and  gravels  have 
been  naturally  subjected  to  just  the 
same  crushing  process,  spread  out  over 
those  enormous  periods  of  time  which 
the  geologist  demands  of  right  for  every 
part  of  his  exacting  science.  The 
quartz  here  has  been  pulverized  and 
washed  by  natural  means  ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  finely  powdered  silica  has 
been  carried  away,  and  the  lumps  of 
gold  have  been  left  behind,  more  or  less 
mixed  up  in  the  beds  with  sand  or 
gravel.  It  is  clear  that  gold-diggings  of 
this  latter  sort  must  be  far  richer  in  the 
precious  metal  than  the  mere  quartz- 
veins  ;  and  it  is  such  auriferous  sands 
and  gravels  that  make  up  the  better 
part  of  the  wealthy  Australian  and  Cali¬ 
fornian  gold-fields. 

Auriferous  gravels  can  of  course  only 
exist  where  auriferous  quartz-veins  ex¬ 
isted  before  them.  Without  a  bank  to 
draw  upon  in  the  first  place,  you  cannot 
possibly  get  your  bullion.  In  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  materials  that  make  up  the 
gold-bearing  gravel-beds  were  washed 
down  by  streams  and  floods  in  the 
Pliocene  period  from  the  mountain-tops 
above,  and  deposited  in  the  basins  of 
ancient  lakes  and  tivers  now  no  more. 
But  Pliocene  gravel  would,  under  nat¬ 
ural  circumstances,  long  since  have  been 
washed  away  ;  it  has  l^n  preserved  in 
California  to  the  days  of  Bill  Nye  and 
Jones  of  Calaveras  by  a  preculiar  acci¬ 
dent  which  those  amiable  gentlemen 
would  no  doubt  regard  as  '  ‘  almost 
providential  *’  for  the  mining  interest. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  genial  Pliocene 
epoch,  that  usually  well-conducted 
chain,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  suddenly 
burst  forth  “on  the  spree”  into  vol¬ 
canic  activity  on  a  grand  and  generally 
Western  American  scale.  Like  the 
cowboys  who  “  paint  the  town  red  “  in 
their  simple  joy,  it  covered  the  aurifer¬ 
ous  gravels  with  showers  of  pumice, 
ashes,  and  pebbles,  and  finally  capped 
the  entire  mass  with  a  broad  sheet  of 
solid  basalt  and  lava.  Not  only  did 
this  great  prehistoric  eruption  over¬ 
whelm  the  mastodons.  Pliocene  lamas, 
and  other  extinct  animals  whose  bones 


and  teeth  still  pleasingly  diversify  the 
Californian  diggings  (giving  incidental 
occasion  to  the  celebrated  Society  upon 
the  Stanislaw),  but  it  also  buried  be¬ 
neath  its  ash  and  lava  the  famous  and 
much-debated  Calaveras  skull,  which, 
if  genuine,  is  the  oldest  fragment  of  a 
human  body  now  known  to  exist  any¬ 
where.  The  capping  of  lava  varies  from 
a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
thickness,  and  it  has  preserved  from 
erosion  the  subjacent  gravel  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  swept  away, 
and  so  rendered  possible  the  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  Californian  diggings  and  the 
town  of  San  Francisco. 

Besides  the  dubious  Calaveras  skull 
itself,  other  evidences  of  man's  coexist¬ 
ence  with  the  mastodon  and  the  extinct 
mammals  generally  during  the  period 
when  the  auriferous  gravel  was  being 
laid  down  are  far  from  uncommon  in 
the  Californian  region.  Stone  imple¬ 
ments,  spear-heads,  mortars,  and  ladles, 
all  of  a  suspiciously  high  type  of  prehis¬ 
toric  workmanship  for  Pliocene  man, 
have  been  unearthed  from  the  gravels 
beneath  150  feet  of  solid  lava  under 
Table  Mountain  in  Tuolumne  County. 
If  one  could  only  believe  in  these  re¬ 
markable  implements,  the  date  of  semi- 
civilized  humanity,  even,  in  America  at 
least,  would  be  pushed  far  back  into  the 
Pliocene  period  ;  but  unfortunately  the 
evidence  is  quite  too  good,  and  the 
workmanship  of  the  savages  is  so  very 
perfect  that  one  can  hardly  refrain  from 
serious  doubts  as  to  the  remote  date 
assigned  to  the  arrow-heads.  That  the 
gravels  themselves  are  of  Pliocene  age 
admits  of  no  doubt,  but  were  the  scoops 
and  mortars  really  found  there  ?  Scep¬ 
tical  Marquis  de  Nadaillac,  coolest  and 
calmest  of  American  archaoologists, 
throws  cold  water  over  the  whole  dis¬ 
covery,  and  suggests,  with  the  charming 
frankness  of  scientific  critics,  that  the 
implements  were  not  unearthed  in  situ — 
or,  in  other  words,  that  somebody  put 
them  there.  Such  things  have  been, 
indeed,  in  America ;  things  never 
dreamt  of  in  the  guileless  philosophy  of 
European  men  of  science. 

Curiously  enough,  in  Australia  too, 
the  auriferous  gravels  are  of  Pliocene 
date,  and  arc  capped  and  preserved  in 
the  same  manner  by  a  thick  layer  of 
volcanic  depiosits.  It  would  seem  as 
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though  gold-bearing  gravels  in  general 
can  only  occur  in  any  quantities  where 
they  have  been  preserved  from  erosion 
for  long  periods  of  time  by  the  superpo¬ 
sition  of  solid  beds  of  lava  or  basalt. 

Whenever  a  river  flows  through  coun¬ 
try  occupied  either  by  gold-bearing 
quartz-veins  or  auriferous  gravel,  it  nat¬ 
urally  washes  out  and  collects  here  and 
there  in  hollows  of  its  bed  nuggets  and 
scales  and  grains  of  gold  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  deposits.  These  river  dig¬ 
gings  form  of  course  the  richest  deposits 
of  gold  to  be  found  anywhere,  for  they 
are  the  siftings  of  the  siftings  ;  and  they 
can  be  worked  with  the  least  trouble 
and  expense,  so  that  in  all  auriferous 
countries  they  form  the  earliest  deposits 
to  be  exploited  by*  miners.  Gold  col¬ 
lects  in  pot-holes  in  the  river  bed,  and 
also  behind  little  bars  of  rock,  which 
serve  as  rifles  to  retain  it  from  washing 
away.  In  the  Yuba  valley  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  after  the  gravel  of  the  surface  has 
been  removed,  and  the  solid  rock  on 
which  it  rests  has  been  reached,  the 
gold  is  found  in  a  thin  layer  of  grains 
and  scales  over  the  entire  flooring  of  the 
prehistoric  stream.  In  some  cases,  says 
Mr.  Phillips,  the  scales  are  so  firmly  in¬ 
laid  upon  the  hard  granitic  bed  of  the 
ancient  river  course  as  to  resemble  a  gilt 
mosaic,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the 
rock  has  to  be  worked  over  with  a  pick 
in  order  to  disentangle  the  gold  depos¬ 
ited  in  its  substance.  But  in  modem 
rivers  the  gold  more  often  occurs  in 
loose  nuggets,  dispersed  through  the 
sand  and  gravel  banks  of  the  occasional 
pools  and  creeks. 

Gold  is  dispersed  over  almost  all  the 
world,  in  one  or  other  of  these  various 
forms,  either  in  auriferous  quartz,  in 
ancient  river  gravels,  in  modern  allu¬ 
vium,  or  on  the  beds  of  streams.  In 
Britain,  where  large  quantities  exist  in 
the  form  of  sovereigns,  a  certain  amount 
of  local  gold  is  found  near  Dolgelly,  dis¬ 
persed  through  veins  of  quartz,  but 
hardly  in  sufficient  quantities  to  repay 
crushing.  In  Scotland,  a  few  of  the 
streams  in  Sutherland,  tributaries  of  the 
Helmsdale  river,  bring  down  small  nug¬ 
gets  from  the  neighboring  drift.  In 
Ireland,  gold  occurs  in  placers  among 
the  Wicklow  hills,  but  none  has  yet  been 
discovered  in  the  natural  matrix,  though 
a  few  specks  have  sometimes  been  ob- 
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served  on  rocks  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Europe  as  a  whole,  however, 
is  poor  in  gold.  A  little  has  at  times 
been  mined  in  the  Thuringian  Forest  ; 
considerable  amounts  exist  in  Bohemia  ; 
Hungary  and  Italy  yield  fair  quantities  ; 
and  a  moderate  amount  is  found  in  the 
Ural  Mountains,  both  in  original  de¬ 
posits  and  in  beds  of  river  sand.  In  the 
last-named  case,  the  specks  are  too 
small  to  be  separately  visible  to  the 
naked  eye. 

In  Asia  there  is  far  more  gold.  India 
has  a  vast  amount,  if  you  can  only  get 
at  it — I  do  not  wish  to  encourage  reck¬ 
less  speculation — chiefly  by  crushing 
very  soKd  rock.  Siberia  also  contains 
plenty  of  gold,  and  other  outlying  coun¬ 
tries  come  in  for  their  share.  But  where 
Afric’s  sunny  fountains  roll  down  their 
golden  sand,  or,  to  be  more  precise,  on 
the  Gold  Coast  and  elsewhere,  still 
richer  deposits  have  long  been  known, 
while  the  Transvaal  just  at  present 
forms  the  newest  Eldorado  of  adven¬ 
turous  miners  and  still  more  adventur¬ 
ous,  not  to  say  foolish,  investors.  In 
America  there  is  gold  in  California,  gold 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  gold  in  the 
Alleghanies,  gold  in  Canada.  And  in 
Australia  there  is  more  gold  still,  though 
the  yield  of  late  years  has  steadily  fallen 
off,  and  the  mines  of  Victoria  have  be¬ 
gun  to  show  symptoms  of  gradual  ex¬ 
haustion. 

But  the  most  interesting  question  of 
all  about  gold  is,  how  did  it  come  to  be 
the  root  of  all  evil  ?  What  has  made 
this  particular  yellow  metal,  above  all 
other  stones  and  minerals,  the  standard 
of  value,  the  medium  of  exchange,  and 
the  object  of  all  men’s  ardent  devotion  ? 
In  order  to  solve  that  curious  problem, 
we  must  look  at  the  origin  of  its  use 
among  mankind,  and  the  gradual  evolu¬ 
tion  of  its  employment  as  money. 

Primitive  man,  hunting  about  in  the 
rivers  for  fish  and  in  the  forests  for  ven¬ 
ison,  had  other  wants,  philosophers  tell 
us,  than  those  of  mere  vulgar  food  and 
drink  ;  the  noble  thirst  for  trinkets,  the 
aesthetic  desire  for  personal  decoration, 
which  now  gives  rise  to  fashion  plates 
and  drapers’  shops  and  jewellers'  win¬ 
dows,  was  already  vaguely  alive  within 
his  swelling  bosom.  He  adorned  him¬ 
self  even  then  with  necklets  of  bears' 
teeth,  and  shining  fossils,  and  girdles  of 
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shell,  and  belts  of  wampum,  all  which 
things  are  found,  in  company  with  the 
white  chalk  and  the  red  ochre  that  made 
primitive  woman  beautiful  forever, 
among  the  concreted  floors  of  the  Dor¬ 
dogne  caverns.  Primitive  woman  was 
not  fair  to  outer  view,  as  other  maidens 
be  ;  on  the  contrary,  she  was  no  doubt 
distinctly  dark,  not  to  say  dusky  ;  some¬ 
where  about  the  precise  complexion  of 
the  modern  negress,  her  nearest  surviv¬ 
ing  representative ;  but  already  she 
knew  how  to  keep  in  the  fashion  ;  she 
loved  gold,  as  Walpole  long  afterward 
remarked  of  her  remote  descendants, 
and,  when  she  could  get  them,  dia¬ 
monds  also.  Ages  before  any  other 
metals  were  smelted  or  manufactured 
into  useful  implements,  gold  and  silver 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  our  savage 
ancestors,  and  probably  still  more  of 
our  savage  ancestresses.  There  was 
every  reason  why  this  should  be  so. 
They  are  generally  found  in  the  native 
state,  they  have  glitter  and  brilliancy 
and  beauty  of  color,  they  are  soft  and 
workable  and  easily  pierced,  they  can 
be  readily  strung  in  ingots  as  beads  for 
necklets,  and,  at  a  somewhat  higher 
grade  of  culture,  they  can  be  hammered 
with  ease  into  rude  ornaments.  Hence 
it  is  not  surprising  that  from  a  very  early 
age  primitive  man  should  have  prized 
nuggets  of  gold  and  ingots  of  silver  for 
personal  trinkets,  just  as  he  prized  the 
shells  and  pebbles,  the  garnets  and  car- 
nelians,  the  jade  and  crystal,  the  ivory 
and  feathers,  from  which  he  manufac¬ 
tured  his  rude  adornments. 

Primitive  people  probably  never  went 
further  than  picking  up  the  pretty  bright 
water-worn  nuggets  which  they  found  at 
times  in  the  streams  or  sands  ;  but  sur¬ 
face  gold  of  this  sort  has  been  discov¬ 
ered  in  use  among  almost  all  savages  the 
whole  world  over,  and  that  too  in  many 
countries,  such  as  the  West  Indies, 
where  no  gold  is  now  known  to  exist  in 
workable  quantities.  The  native  supply 
of  the  rivers  and  gravels  was  probably 
here  long  ago  exhausted.  Almost  inde¬ 
structible  by  nature,  the  gold  has  been 
hoarded  and  handed  down  from  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation,  and  it  is  therefore  in 
use  everywhere  among  savage  tribes  in 
amounts  out  of  alt  proportion  to  its  nat¬ 
ural  frequency.  Hence  it  came  in  time 
to  be  considered,  with  diamonds,  rubies. 


and  other  precious  stones,  which  are 
also  pretty  and  glittering,  also  rare,  and 
also  almost  indestructible,  as  a  means 
of  barter  and  a  measure  of  wealth 
among  chiefs  and  great  people.  It  is 
the  decorative  use  of  gold  which  first 
suggests  its  employment  as  a  standard 
of  value  ;  a  mere  toy,  but  lasting  and 
universally  prized,  it  comes  in  the  end 
to  have  a  mercantile  value  quite  apart 
from  its  original  purpose,  and  with  men 
who  would  care  nothing  at  all  for  it 
viewed  as  a  means  of  personal  decora¬ 
tion. 

But  why  should  gold  in  particular 
attain  this  place  as  civilization  rises, 
rather  than  diamonds,  sapphires,  pearls, 
or  amethysts  ?  The  reason  is  clear. 
Because  gold  can  be  ^  subdivided  and  re¬ 
united  to  any  required  degree  to  suit 
particular  prices  or  bargains  ;  its  value 
lies  in  its  weight  alone,  not  in  the  size 
of  its  individual  masses.  A  big  dia¬ 
mond  would  be  useless  as  a  piece  of 
currency,  because  the  value  of  dia¬ 
monds  depends  largely  upon  their  size  ; 
and  if  you  cut  a  big  one  up  into  little 
ones,  to  meet  special  demands,  you  can¬ 
not  get  as  much  for  all  as  for  the  lump 
they  were  first  cut  from.  But  the  big 
nugget.  Welcome  Stranger,  which 
weighed  2,268  ounces,  could  be  coined 
into  currency  at  the  rate  of  1,869  sover¬ 
eigns  to  40  lbs.  weight,  without  its  value 
being  in  any  way  affected.  Among  sav¬ 
age  communities,  where  real  ultimate 
wealth  consists  for  the  most  part  in 
slaves,  cattle,  and  perishable  goods, 
there  is  no  great  distinction  between 
gold,  silver,  diamonds,  and  other  pre¬ 
cious  stones,  so  far  as  standard  of  value 
is  concerned  ;  all  alike  are  objects  of 
great  worth,  but  their  price  is  calculated 
in  heads  of  cattle  or  other  really  use¬ 
ful  goods.  Even  in  civilized  Eastern 
countries,  realized  property  consists 
largely  of  jewels,  which  are  almost  as 
much  a  measure  of  value  as  gold  and 
silver.  But  in  all  truly  mercantile  com¬ 
munities  the  importance  of  a  standard 
which  can  be  indefinitely  divided  and 
reunited  is  fully  recognized,  and  gold 
or  silver  (or  both  together — but  this 
comes  perilously  near  the  bimetallic  con¬ 
troversy)  are  universally  employed  as 
the  medium  of  exchange. 

At  first,  of  course,  gold  was  so  used 
by  weight  only.  But  the  device  of 
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weighing  certain  pieces  of  gold  before¬ 
hand,  in  convenient  sizes,  and  then 
stamping  them  with  a  recognized  die,  is 
at  once  so  simple  and  so  useful,  that  it 
naturally  suggested  itself  very  early,  and 
no  doubt  independently,  in  at  least  two 
places — China  and  India — to  the  human 
mind.  The  earliest  Asiatic  coins  were 
bean-shaped  lumps  of  impure  gold,  just 
marked  with  an  anvil  mark,  to  guarantee 
quantity  and  standard  ;  it  was  only 
slowly  that  the  round  shape  and  the 
definite  design  came  to  form  part  of  the 
notion  of  coinage.  A  hall-marked  in¬ 
got,  so  to  speak,  was  the  prime  precur¬ 
sor  of  sovereigns  and  napraleons.  Once 
gold  assumed  this  first  raw  form  of  the 
coin,  its  future  development  into  the 
root  of  all  evil  and  the  universal  stand¬ 
ard  of  value  was  quite  inevitable.  For 
such  a  purpose,  indeed,  it  p>ossesses 
almost  every  conceivable  native  advan¬ 
tage.  It  is  rare,  it  is  limited  in  quan¬ 
tity,  it  has  an  independent  worth  from 
its  use  in  the  arts,  it  comprises  high 
value  in  relatively  small  bulk,  it  is  infi¬ 
nitely  divisible,  it  can  be  reunited  at 
will,  it  corrodes  but  little,  and  it  is  not 
liable  to  any  great  fluctuations  in  price, 
owing  to  the  comparative  steadiness  in 
the  annual  output  and  the  small  relation 
borne  by  yearly  increments  to  the  total 
stock  at  any  time  in  existence.  The 
only  one  weak  point  it  possesses — that  of 
being  easily  subject  to  wear  and  tear — 
can  be  and  is  practically  overcome  by 
alloying  it  with  small  quantities  oi  baser 
metal,  which  give  it  the  requisite  hard¬ 
ness  and  indestructibility.  Standard 
gold,  thus  produced,  may  be  said  to  ful¬ 
fil  almost  absolutely  the  economist's 
ideal  of  a  measure  of  value* 

Most  of  the  gold  ever  mined  or  other¬ 
wise  discovered  by  human  beings  is  still 
probably  in  existence  somewhere  or 
other,  either  as  coin  jewelry,  or  ob¬ 
jects  of  art  and  domestic  usefulness. 
It  is  a  curious  thought,  indeed,  that  the 
sovereigns  we  each  carry  in  our  pockets 
(when  we  have  any)  may  be  coined  out 
of  gold  which  comes  down  to  us  by  in¬ 
finite  stages  from  some  remote  prehis¬ 
toric  past,  through  a  strange  succession 
of  passing  phases.  It  may  first  have 
been  worn  as  one  in  a  loose  string  of 
shapeless  yellow  nuggets  round  the 
dusky  neck  of  some  barbaric  chieftain. 
Then  it  may  have  been  beaten  into  an 


Etruscan  corslet  and  exported  by  tawny 
Phoenician  traders  for  purposes  of  baiter 
to  the  coasts  of  Britain.  Moulded  into 
rude  coin  by  Cunobelin  or  Carausius,  it 
may  have  been  stamped  afresh  under 
Alfred  and  William,  Henry  and  Edward, 
Oliver  and  Anne,  until  at  last,  after 
bearing  in  turn  all  the  foolish  fat  faces 
of  the  Georges,  it  obtained  in  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  time  the  image  and  superscrip¬ 
tion  that  now  appears  upon  it  of  Vic¬ 
toria,  Queen  and  Empress.  This  sover¬ 
eign  here  may  have  formed  part  of  a 
Mexican  ornament  ;  that  other  may 
have  dangled  as  a  scarabaeus  charm  on 
the  pendent  necklet  of  Pharaoh’s  daugh¬ 
ter.  Here  is  a  napoleon  that  King 
Solomon’s  ships  imported  from  Ophir  ; 
there  is  an  Austrian  ducat  that  once 
passed  through  antique  mints  as  stater 
and  daric  ;  yonder  is  a  five-dollar  piece 
in  whose  material  mingle  Guinea  gold 
and  Australian  nuggets,  an  Assyrian 
signet  ring  and  a  Roman  aureus.  Gold, 
in  fact,  being  practically  indestructible, 
the  total  stock  existing  in  the  world 
goes  on  perpetually  in  various  forms 
from  generation  to  generation,  and 
makes  a  vast  pool  only  increased,  as  it 
were  by  driblets,  through  the  tributary 
streams  of  each  year’s  accession. 

I  ought  to  add  that  there  are  three 
ways  in  which  gold  gets  actually  lost  for 
human  purposes.  One  is  by  wear  and 
tear  ;  another  is  by  use  as  gold  lace, 
gilding,  and  in  other  irrecoverable 
forms  ;  and  the  third  is  by  the  stopping 
of  teeth,  for  which  purpose  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  is  now  said  to  be  annually 
sacrificed,  especially  in  America. 

The  total  quantity  of  gold  in  the 
world — I  mean  in  the  human  sense  of 
mined  and  appropriated  gold — cannot 
even  be  approximately  known  ;  for  the 
weight  consumed  “  in  the  arts,”  as 
economists  love  40  phrase  it  with  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  primness,  scarcely  ad¬ 
mits  of  a  definite  estimate,  and  must, 
no  doubt,  always  remain  an  unknown 
quantity.  One  has  only  to  think  of  all 
the  gold  watches,  gold  chains,  gold 
rings,  and  gold  brooches,  to  say  nothing 
of  bracelets,  lockets,  earrings,  and  neck¬ 
lets,  everywhere  dispersed  over  the  face 
of  the  world,  to  see  how  relatively  large 
a  proportion  of  the  precious  metal  exists 
in  the  ornamental  and  industrial  forms. 
But  the  total  gold  coinage  of  the  world 
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has  been  computed,  with  a  high  degree 
of  probability,  at  eight  hundred  million 
pounds  sterling.  Gold  and  silver  coin 
together  are  estimated  at  one  billion  five 
hundred  million  pounds,  all  told  ;  but 
of  course  the  amount  of  silver  used  “  in 
the  arts” — especially  in  the  art  of  mak¬ 
ing  silver  spoons,  teapots,  and  entree 
dishes — is  vastly  greater,  even  propor¬ 
tionately,  than  in  the  case  of  the  nobler 
metal,  for  silver  has  real  industrial  uses, 
while  gold,  after  all,  is  almost  entirely 
valued  for  its  mere  rarity,  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  consequent  expensiveness. 

At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
it  is  reckoned  by  competent  authorities 
that  the  total  gold  and  silver  currency  of 
the  world  amounted  only  to  some  thirty 
or  forty  millions.  Most  of  this  must 
have  been  very  ancient  bullion  indeed, 
coined  over  and  over  again  many  times  ; 
for  the  annual  output  of  all  mines  was 
then  only  about  1 00,000/.  The  dis¬ 
covery  of  America  flooded  the  European 
market  for  a  while  with  the  accumulated 
gold  and  silver  of  Mexico  and  Peru  ; 
and  the  quantities  drawn  by  the  Span¬ 
iards  from  their  foreign  mines  raised  the 
fresh  annual  produce  by  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  to  600,00c/. 
Shortly  after,  the  rate  of  supply  rose  to 
as  much  as  two  millions  yearly  ;  and  by 
this  fresh  influx  the  available  coin  of  the 
world  had  been  fairly  quadrupled  by  the 
year  t6oo.  Through  the  seventeenth 
century  the  yearly  increment  rose  to 
four  millions,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
eighteenth  it  went  as  high  as  ten,  the 
total  available  coinage  of  the  world 
figuring  then  at  380  millions.  During 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  supply  of  gold  began  to  fail,  till  in 
1848  the  discovery  of  the  Californian 
gold-field  once  more  flooded  the  world 
with  fresh  amounts  of  the  precious 
metal.  The  first  mineu  on  the  Pacific 
coast  of  course  directed  their  attention 
exclusively  to  the  shallow  placers,  where 
the  gold  lay  near  the  surface,  within 
reach  of  those  whose  sole  capital  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  pick  and  a  pair  of  arms  to 
wield  it.  Those  were  the  days  of  wild 
and  reckless  fortunes,  when  penniless 
men  ”  crept  from  a  gutted  mine”  in  a 
few  weeks  or  so  masters  of  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  For  many  years  the 
annual  output  of  California  stood  regu¬ 
larly  at  fifteen  millions.  As  the  surface 
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deposits  became  impoverished  and  ex¬ 
hausted,  appliances  for  sluicing  and  col¬ 
lecting  gold  were  introduced  which  re¬ 
quired  the  employment  of  larger  capital 
and  increased  skill.  Finally  the  old 
auriferous  gravel  itself  was  attacked, 
and  then  organized  companies  went  for 
the  quartz-veins,  which  have  to  be 
treated  with  stamping  mills  and  other 
expensive  machinery.  In  the  Bodie 
Mountain,  the  richest  quartz-vein  now 
worked,  the  gold,  says  Prof.  Silliman, 
does  not  as  a  rule  appear  visibly  to  the 
naked  eye  at  all,  but  is  merely  indicated 
by  dark-colored  stains  ;  or,  if  apparent, 
it  assumes  the  form  of  tiny  rounded 
particles,  no  bigger  than  grains  of  mus¬ 
tard  seed,  and  deeply  imbedded  in  the 
surrounding  rock.  Nevertheless,  in 
1880,  the  output  of  gold  and  silver  in 
the  United  States  alone  amounted  to 
about  fifteen  million  pounds  sterling,  or 
nearly  half  the  whole  quantity  known  to 
the  Greek  and  Roman  world  down  to 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Three  years  later  than  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  California,  the  English  world 
was  convulsed  with  the  news  that 
equally  rich  and  workable  beds  had  been 
discovered  in  the  Australian  colonies. 
During  the  last  three  months  of  185 1, 
gold  to  the  value  of  half  a  million  ster¬ 
ling  was  extracted  in  nuggets  by  rough- 
and-ready  miners  from  the  surface 
placers  what  is  now  Victoria.  The 
year  after  the  supply  rose  with  alarming 
rapidity  to  eight  million  pounds.  Con¬ 
tinuing  about  that  figure  for  the  next 
few  seasons,  though  with  an  almost 
constant  increase,  it  nearly  touched  in 
1856  its  maximum  of  twelve  millions. 
Thence  it  slojvly  declined,  as  the  surface 
deposits  became  gradually  exhausted, 
and  the  miners  had  to  attack  the  deep 
lava-covered  gravels  and  the  solid  quartz 
itself,  through  nine,  eight,  seven,  six, 
and  five  millions,  to  four  in  1875,  and 
three  in  1878.  It  has  sjtopped  at  about 
that  figure  ever  since.  During  the 
whole  thirty-two  years  which  elapsed 
between  the  first  discovery  and  r882, 
the  total  value  of  gold  raised  from  the 
Victorian  diggings  alone  amounted  to  a 
trifle  over  200  millions.  I  sincerely 
wish  1  possessed  the  ”  triile”  which  I 
have  thus  lightly  sacrificed  to  a  native 
love  for  round  numbers  ;  it  runs  up  to 
over  a  million  and  a  quarter  sterling. 
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The  gold  derived  from  Australia  alone 
since  1851  thus  equals  at  least  six  times 
the  whole  gold  and  silver  coinage  of 
antiquity  ;  and  it  amounts  to  quite  half 
the  total  sum  of  both  currencies  in  cir¬ 
culation  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  Five  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  million  pounds’  worth  of  the 
pernicious  yellow  stuff  were  added  to 
the  world’s  stock  from  all  sources  be¬ 
tween  1803  and  1873.  Nevertheless, 
economists  say  we  still  have  not  gold 
enough  ;  and  every  man’s  private  ex¬ 
perience  entirely  coincides  with  this 
irrefutable  scientific  dictum. 

How  strange  to  think  that  thousands 
of  men  should  be  toiling  daily  in  pick¬ 
ing  to  pieces  solid  rock,  or  wading 
through  the  bed  of  mountain  torrents, 
or  washing  the  gravels  of  forgotten 
rivers,  at  the  present  day,  in  dirt  and 
privation,  solitude  and  fear,  all  for  the 
sake  of  extracting  what  ? — some  few 
grains  of  a  yellow  bauble,  originally 
prized  as  a  gaudy  decoration  for  the 
naked  necks  of  dusky  savages,  and 
thence  evolved  by  a  strange  concatena¬ 
tion  of  circumstances  into  the  main  ob¬ 
ject  of  effective  desire  on  the  part  of  all 
civilized  and  commercial  humanity  ! 
How  strange,  too,  that  gold  and  gilding, 
crowns  and  coronets,  guineas  and  med¬ 
als,  golden  sunsets  and  golden  opinions, 
gold  in  every  form  and  aspect  and 
sense,  substantive  or  adjectival,  from 
the  golden  age  to  Miss  Kilmansegg’s 


leg,  should  run  through  the  very  warp 
and  woof  of  all  our  life,  and  thought, 
and  art,  and  poetry  ;  should  tinge  our 
ideas  and  mould  our  sentiments  ;  should 
make  an  inseparable  part,  at  every  turn, 
of  our  living  and  our  being,  our  thinking 
and  our  language — and  yet  that  the  gold 
itself  on  which  all  this  vast  superstruc¬ 
ture  rests  should  be  one  of  the  most  un¬ 
common,  one  of  the  least  conspicuous, 
one  of  the  most  useless,  one  of  the  most 
insignificant  of  all  the  elements  entering 
into  the  composition  of  this  belated  sub¬ 
lunary  planet  !  Why,  who  on  earth 
ever  heard  of  barium  ?  Yet  barium  is 
believed  to  rank  next  among  metals  to 
iron  and  manganese  in  abundance  as  a 
constituent  of  the  earth's  crust,  while 
the  precious  metal  is  simply  nowhere. 
Aluminium  and  calcium  are  held  by 
high  scientific  authority  to  be  far  the 
most  frequent  metallic  substances  of 
all ;  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  tin,  zinc, 
mercury,  and  the  other  best-known 
economic  metals  (bar  iron)  when  put 
together  form  less  than  one  per  cent,  of 
the  minerals  composing  the  explored 
portion  of  the  shell  of  this  planet. 
Strangest  of  all,  it  is  this  very  insignifi¬ 
cance  and  scarcity  of  gold  which  gives 
it  all  its  interest  and  value  ;  if  there 
were  just  a  hundred  times  more  of  it  in 
the  world,  we  shouldn’t  hear  one  thou¬ 
sandth  part  as  much  about  it — Cornhill 
Magazifu. 


"THE  HOUSE  WAS  STILL  SITTING  WHEN  WE  WENT  TO  PRESS.” 
BY  G.  OSBORNE  MORGAN. 


>  We  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being  a 
practical  people.  The  compliment  is, 
on  the  whole,  not  undeserved,  and  we 
accept  it  with  the  complacency  with 
which  we  receive  all  the  criticisms  of 
our  neighbors.  If  our  bayonets  bend, 
or  our  guns  burst,  we  lay  the  blame  on 
the  “  permanent  official,"  who  seems  to 
have  been  created  for  that  purpose.  If 
we  are  taunted  with  being  “  a  nation  of 
shopkeepers,”  we  console  ourselves  with 
the  reflection  that  shopkeepers  are  men 
of  business,  and  that  men  of  business 
know  the  value  of  time,  and  understand 
that  so  many  hours  of  work  mean — or 
New  Sxatxs.— Vol.  XLVL,  No.  3 


ought  to  mean — the  acquisition  of  so 
much  money  or  so  much  money’s  worth. 
So  we  go  on  from  day  to  day,  lifting  up 
our  eyes  to  Heaven  and  thanking  God 
that  we  are  not  as  other  nations  are. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  none  of  those 
who  have  formed  so  flattering  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  our  national  character  ever  find 
their  way  to  the  House  of  Commons  on 
a  Government  night.  1  have  sometimes 
thought  that,  if  the  rules  of  that  assem¬ 
bly  had  been  framed  in  Han  well  or 
Colney  Hatch,  they  could  not  have  been 
more  ingeniously  adapted  to  extract  the 
minimum  of  result  from  the  maximum  of 
21 
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irritation  and  toil.  But  to  expatiate  on 
this  theme  would  require  a  volume. 
For  the  present  I  propose  to  confine 
myself  to  what  is  perhaps  the  crowning 
absurdity  of  a  system  long  believed  to 
be  the  outcome  of  the  accumulated  wis¬ 
dom  of  ages.  I  mean  the  hours  during 
which  the  House  of  Commons  sits.  In 
doing  so  I  will  endeavor  to  steer  clear 
of  those  patty  and  personal  recrimina¬ 
tions  which  occupy  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  public  press,  and  to  dwell  as  lightly 
as  possible  upon  the  disturbing  forces 
which  have  lately  exercised  so  baleful 
an  influence  upon  the  deliberations  of 
our  legislature,  though  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  have  not  yet  become  a  per¬ 
manent  part  of  our  Parliamentary  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  House  of  Commons  on  four  days 
of  the  week  meets  nominally  a  little  be¬ 
fore  four  o'clock.  But  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  Session,  the  first 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  are,  by  a 
curious  fiction,  supposed  to  be  devoted 
to  “  private  business,”  although  in  two 
nights  out  of  three  there  is  no  private 
business  to  transact.  Then  follows 
"question  time,"  during  which  Minis¬ 
ters  are  exposed  to  a  fire  of  cross-exam¬ 
ination,  extending  over  the  whole  range 
of  human  interests,  from  the  delimita¬ 
tion  of  a  kingdom  to  the  pay  of  a  post¬ 
man,  and  it  is  often  nearly  six  o’clock 
— an  hour  at  which  most  men  strike 
work  for  the  day — before  the  House 
settles  to  business.  For  the  next  two 
hours  things  go  on  smoothly  enough. 
Speeches  are  made  and,  what  is  more, 
are  listened  to,  and  probably  more  real 
progress  is  then  made  with  the  business 
of  the  nation  than  at  any  other  time  of 
the  night.  But  as  eight  o’clock  ap¬ 
proaches  a  general  stampede  takes  place. 
For  some  time  previously  the  lobbies 
are  thronged  by  hungry  legislators,  bent 
upon  obtaining  a  "  dinner  pair.”  The 
unhappy  members  who  by  their  official 
position,  or  from  any  other  reason,  are 
debarred  from  induifpng  in  such  a  lux¬ 
ury,  fly  to  the  dining-rooms,  to  the 
libraries,  or  the  terrace,  and  the  Cham¬ 
ber  itself  presents  the  ap[>earance  of  a 
city  stricken  by  the  plague.  The  well- 
known  rule  that  a  member  must  address 
himself  to  the  Speaker  needs  no  enforce¬ 
ment  ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  that 
august  functionary,  and  two  or  three 


individuals  who  are  competing  to  catch 
his  eye,  there  is  no  one  else  to  address. 
Occasionally  the  monotony  of  the  even¬ 
ing  is  varied  by  "a  count,”  which 
brings  in  from  the  dining  or  smoking- 
rooms  some  fifty  or  sixty  indignant 
legislator^  who  disappear  as  rapidly  as 
they  came.  Toward  eleven  o’clock  an¬ 
other  transformation  scene  takes  place. 
Palace  Yard  is  alive  with  hansoms,  and 
the  cloak-room  is  crowded  with  gentle¬ 
men  in  evening  dress,  lingering  over  the 
ends  of  their  cigars,  when  the  word  is 
passed  that  some  speaker  who  has  the 
ear  of  the  House  is  on  his  legs.  Sud¬ 
denly,  as  if  by  magic,  the  Chamber  Alls. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  in  the 
flushed  faces  and  post-prandial  appear¬ 
ance  of  excited  combatants,  "  spoiling 
for  a  fight,”  the  men  who  three  hours 
before  were  slinking  out  of  the  lobbies 
bent  only  on  eluding  the  Argus  eyes  of 
the  party  Whips.  For  two  hours  or 
more  the  fray  waxes  fast  and  furious. 
Angry  words  are  flung  across  the  floor, 
semi-articulate  sounds,  in  which  most 
unparliamentary  adjectives  predominate, 
are  heard  from  all  parts  of  the  House, 
and  offending  members  are  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  called  to  order  by  the  Chair. 
Then  as  the  finger  of  the  clock  points 
to  half-past  one  or  two  o’clock,  it  occurs 
to  somebody  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  debate  can  no  longer  be  carried  on 
with  any  useful  result.  A  long  wrangle, 
varied  by  motions  for  adjournment  or 
motions  to  report  progress,  follows  un¬ 
til,  as  three  or  four  o'clock  approaches, 
the  patience  of  one  side  or  the  other  is 
fairly  worn  out.  Some  thirty  or  forty 
orders  of  the  day  are  run  through  in 
three  or  four  minutes,  and  the  welcome 
cry  "  Who  goes  home  ?”  sounds  a  like 
melancholy  dirge  through  the  rapidly 
emptying  lobbies.  Lest  I  should  be 
charged  with  exaggeration,  I  have  care¬ 
fully  examined  the  votes  and  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
present  Session.  I  find  that  between 
the  close  of  the  debate  on  the  Address 
and  the  morning  of  June  ii,  the  House 
rose  twelve  times  between  half-past  one 
and  two  a.m.,  twelve  times  between 
two  and  half-past  two,  ten  times  between 
half-past  two  and  three,  and  nine  times 
at  or  after  three  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
the  sittings  on  one  occasion  being  pro¬ 
longed  till  twenty  minutes  past  one,  and 
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on  the  other  till  three  o’clock  on  the 
following  afternoon.  The  nights  on 
which  the  House  rose  before  half-past 
one  might  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of 
both  hands.  Startling  as  this  record  of 
endurance  is,  it  might  easily  be  paral¬ 
leled  from  the  annals  of  former  Sessions. 

*  It  is  the  fashion  just  now  to  ascribe 
the  paralysis  of  Parliament,  on  the  one 
hand  to  the  Irish  policy  of  the  present 
Government,  on  the  other  to  the  tactics 
of  the  Irish  representatives  and  their  so- 
called  allies.  If  either  contention  were 
well  founded,  it  would  be  a  powerful 
argument  for  Home  Rule.  But  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  such  sweeping  as¬ 
sertions,  though  useful  for  party  pur¬ 
poses,  are  not  often  more  specious  than 
true.  No  doubt  the  presence  of  86 
members  bent  on  proving  that  they  can 
make  parliamentary  government  impos¬ 
sible,  as  well  as  the  alleged  necessity  of 
forcing  periodical  doses  of  penal  legis¬ 
lation  down  the  throats  of  so  numerous 
and  determined  a  body,  does  not  tend 
to  make  the  wheels  of  the  legislative 
machine  run  smoothly.  But  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  of  older  date  and  deeper  growth, 
as  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years 
abundantly  prove  ;  and  I  believe  that, 
if  the  Irish  question  was  settled,  and 
the  Irish  element  eliminated  to-morrow, 
the  evils  which  the  Speaker  so  graphic¬ 
ally  described  a  few  weeks  ago  would 
continue  to  exist,  as  long  as  we  persist 
in  our  absurd  practice  of  turning  night 
into  day. 

That  reasonable  men  who  manage 
their  private  affairs  with  sense  and  sa¬ 
gacity  should  deliberately  doom  them¬ 
selves  to  what,  according  to  the  Lancet^ 
is  often  a  species  of  slow  suicide  is 
scarcely  credible.  As  an  eminent  phy¬ 
sician  once  observed  to  me,  a  man, 
especially  when  he  has  reached  the  age 
when  most  men  enter  Parliament,  cannot 
live  in  defiance  of  the  first  laws  of  nature 
without  paying  for  it.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  oft-cited  examples  of  Charles 
Lamb,  Mycerinus,  and  Tom  Moore,  it 
is  certain  that  a  middle-aged  gentleman 
does  not  “  lengthen  his  days  by  stealing 
a  few  hours  from  the  night,”  and  the 
high  authority  of  the  present  Speaker  is 
hardly  needed  to  prove  that  late  hours 
“  destroy  health,  shatter  the  nerves, 
and  irritate  the  temper.”  To  defend 


the  system  by  pointing  to  a  few  men  of 
extraordinary  vigor  who,  like  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  and  Lord  Palmerston,  have  passed 
unscathed  through  the  fiery  ordeal,  is 
about  as  logical  as  to  argue  that  the  Bar 
must  be  an  exceptionally  healthy  profes¬ 
sion  because  Lord  RIdon  and  his  brother 
lived  to  be  nearly  ninety.  It  is  a  mel¬ 
ancholy  fact  that  our  public  men  are 
being  used  up  at  a  rapidly  increasing 
rate.  The  strain,  indeed,  upon  them  is 
something  tremendous.  A  minister  or 
a  member  who  has  to  sit  on  a  select  or 
private  Bill  Committee  not  unfrequently 
leaves  his  house  soon  after  eleven 
o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  returns  to 
it  between  three  and  four  next  morning. 
The  severity  of  such  a  tax  upon  a  man’s 
strength  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  for 
the  last  three  or  four  years  it  has  been 
found  almost  impossible  to  keep  a 
House  together  on  a  private  meml^r’s 
night  without  invoking  the  aid  of  the 
Government  Whips. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  a  matter 
which  concerns  members  only.  A  man 
who  goes  into  Parliament  is  like  a 
soldier  enlisting  for  active  service — he 
knows  what  is  before  him  and  takes  his 
chance.  Possibly  this  view  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  may  account  for  the  supreme  in¬ 
difference  with  which  the  outside  public 
still  regard  it.  They  read  from  time  to 
time  in  the  daily  papers  that  ”  the 
House  sat  till  a  late  hour,”  or  the 
“  House  was  still  sitting  when  we  went 
to  press  but,  unless  some  exception¬ 
ally  sensational  scene  is  reported  next 
day,  they  think  no  more  of  the  matter. 
Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  sufferings 
of  the  belated  legislator  are  known  to 
few  beyond  the  policeman  who  hands 
him  his  overcoat,  the  cabman  who  con¬ 
veys  him  to  his  home,  and  the  wife  of 
his  bosom  who,  as  the  case  may  be, 
shares  or  shuns  the  burthens  of  her  lord. 
It  is  high  time,  therefore,  that  all  those 
who  desire  to  see  the  business  of  the 
nation  done  as  it  ought  to  be  done 
should  learn  to  look  at  the  question  as 
it  affects  the  public  weal.  Work  done 
under  such  conditions  cannot  be  well 
done.  The  learned  judge  who,  when 
called  upon  to  reconcile  two  conflicting 
Acts  of  Parliament,  protested  against 
having  ”  to  construe  one  piece  of  non¬ 
sense  by  another,”  cannot  have  been 
familiar  with  the  process  by  which  our 
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laws  are  manufactured.  Let  me  give 
one  example  out  of  a  score  which  might 
be  cited.  The  Married  Woman's  Prop¬ 
erty  Act,  involving  as  it  did  something 
like  a  social  revolution,  is  probably  one 
of  the  most  important  measures  to  be 
found  on  our  Statute  Book.  Every 
clause  of  it  demanded  the  most  calm 
and  minute  consideration.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  was  hustled  through  Commit¬ 
tee  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning, 
during  the  accidental  absence  of  two  or 
three  of  its  most  strenuous  opponents, 
any  one  of  whom  might  have  prevented 
it  from  becoming  law.  The  report  of 
the  whole  discussion  occupied  exactly 
six  lines  of  the  Times^  and  several 
daily  newspapers  never  realized  that 
it  had  been  passed  at  all.  It  is  scarcely 
surprising  that  the  very  next  Session  it 
was  found  necessary  to  pass  a  short  Bill 
to  remedy  an  obvious  slip  in  the  Act, 
and,  as  the  Minister  in  charge  of  the 
.\ct,  I  have  never  ceased  to  be  thankful 
that  so  few  holes  have  been  picked  in 
it. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  branch  of  pub¬ 
lic  business  which  suffers  most  from  this 
habit  of  *'  daybreak  legislation"  is  the 
work  of  Supply.  We  are  often  told  that 
the  House  of  Commons  is  the  guardian 
of  the  public  purse.  But  how  is  that 
guardianship  to  be  effectively  exercised 
at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  ?  We 
know  that  "  hungry  judges  soon  the 
sentence  sign,’’  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  millions  are  voted  without  discus¬ 
sion  in  order  that  sleepy  legislators  may 
get  to  bed. 

The  necessity  of  putting  a  stop  to  a 
system  fraught  with  such  evils  has  be¬ 
come  so  transparent  that  at  last  a  rem¬ 
edy  has  been  proposed.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Session,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith 
gave  notice  of  a  new  rule  founded 
mainly  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  which  the  Marquis 
of  Hartington  was  Chairman.  It  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  House  shall  meet  four 
days  a  week  at  two  o’clock  and  shall, 
unless  previously  adjourned,  sit  till 
half-past  twelve,  with  a  short  interval 
for  dinner.  The  rule  contains  a  proviso 
for  the  interruption  of  opposed  business 
at  midnight  and  for  bringing  a  pending 
debate  to  a  close.  If  this  rule  were 
adopted  in  its  integrity,  the  House  of 
Commons  would  still  sit  longer  and 


later  than  any  legislature  in  the  world, 
and  for  all  practical  purposes  would  sit 
as  long  as  it  sits  now.  Yet  even  this 
very  moderate  propiosal  has  provoked 
an  outcry  and  seems  likely  to  excite  an 
amount  of  opposition  which  makes  its 
adoption,  and  even  its  discussion, 
highly  problematical.  Let  us  examine 
the  groutids  of  that  opposition. 

The  stock  argument  against  any  inter¬ 
ference  with  our  present  arrangements 
is  that  it  would  exclude  men  of  busi¬ 
ness,  especially  lawyers,  from  the  House, 
and  leave  it  a  prey  to  "  professional 
politicians.’’  In  other  words,  670 
members  must  be  kept  out  of  bed  half 
the  night  in  order  that  twenty  or  thirty 
may  make  large  incomes.  But  as  it  is, 
the  business  of  the  great  majority  of 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  in¬ 
deed  of  many  lawyers,  who  enter  Parlia¬ 
ment  lies  out  of  London,  and  the  pro¬ 
posed  change  of  hours  would  not  affect 
them  in  the  slightest  degree.  Surely, 
too,  if  a  man  is  unable  to  serve  two 
masters,  it  is  only  fair  that  he  should  be 
called  upon  to  elect  between  the  claims 
of  the  nation  and  those  of  his  own 
pocket.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
sacrifices  which  such  men  would  be 
called  upon  to  make  are  enormously  ex¬ 
aggerated.  Attendance  in  the  House 
of  Commons  is  not  required  to  be,  and 
is  not  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  close  or 
constant  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  and 
even  lawyers  in  large  practice — pre¬ 
sumably  the  busiest  men  in  the  House 
—can  usually  make  arrangements  by 
which  their  presence  can  be  secured 
when  it  is  wanted.  I  may  mention  that 
during  the  discussion  on  the  Bankruptcy 
Bill,  1869,  which  was  carried  on  at  aher- 
noon  sittings  between  two  and  seven 
o’clock,  Mr.  Jessel,  then  a  private 
member  and  one  of  the  hardest-worked 
men  at  the  Bar,  was  rarely,  if  ever,  ab¬ 
sent  from  a  debate  or  a  division. 

The  next  objection  deserves  more 
weight.  It  is  argued  that  the  change 
would  interfere  with  the  work  of  Com¬ 
mittees  upstairs,  which  at  present  can 
only  sit  after  the  House  meets  by  the 
leave  of  the  Speaker.  But  private  Bill 
legislation  in  its  present  shape  is  prac¬ 
tically  doomed,  and  though  I  am  far 
from  underrating  the  good  results  which 
in  some  cases  have  flowed  from  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Select  Committees,  there 
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can  be  no  doubt  that  the  House  just 
now  is  in  the  habit  of  delegating  to  those 
bodies  much  work  which  it  ought  to 
undertake  itself.  Moreover,  if  the 
House  rose  three  hours  earlier,  there  is 
no  reason  why  Committees  should  not 
get  to  work  an  hour  sooner. 

I  have  reserved  to  the  last  the  most 
singular  and  yet  the  most  common  de¬ 
fence  of  our  present  system.  It  is  often 
said  that,  if  the  rule  was  passed  in  its 
present  shape,  or,  indeed,  if  any  limit 
were  put  to  its  sittings,  the  House  would 
get  through  no  work  at  all,  as  every 
measure  would  necessarily  be  “talked 
out.’’  The  rejoinder  is  obvious.  The 
House  at  present  does  little  or  nothing. 
Work  before  midnight  is  at  least  as 
likely  to  be  done  expeditiously  and  satis¬ 
factorily  as  work  done  after  midnight, 
and  with  the  powers  which  the  majority 
at  present  possess  for  closing  a  debate, 
the  danger  apprehended  is  more  imag¬ 
inary  than  real.  To  this  it  is  gravely 
retorted  that  the  Closure  is  too  un-Eng¬ 
lish  to  be  applied  in  ordinary  times,  and 
that  a  Government  which  desires  to 


carry  its  measures  can  only  do  so  by 
prolonged  debate  until  sheer  physical 
exhaustion  compels  their  opponents  to 
give  way.  History  tells  us  that  in  the 
ancient  Diet  of  Poland  it  was  competent 
for  one  member  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  any  measure  by  his  single  veto.  The 
regulation  which  has  been  reproduced 
in  a  modified  form  in  our  half-past 
twelve  o'clock  rule  was  not  found  to 
work  very  conveniently  in  practice,  and 
not  unnaturally  led  to  a  good  deal  of 
what  in  these  days  would  be  called  ob¬ 
struction.  Yet  it  never  occurred  to  that 
enlightened  body  to  rescind  or  alter  the 
rule,  and  the  majority,  being  unable  to 
pass  their  measures  in  any  other  way, 
were  driven  to  have  recourse  to  the 
ruder,  but  more  drastic,  remedy  of  kill¬ 
ing  off  the  minority.  It  is  not  imp>os- 
sible  that  we  may  see  the  same  expe¬ 
dient  resorted  to  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  with  this  difference — that 
in  our  case  the  victims,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  be  impartially  selected  from  both 
sides  of  the  House. — Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury. 


PAINTING  “THE  SCAPEGOAT.” 
BY  W.  HOLMAN  HUNT. 


I  HAVE  already  incidentally  told,  in 
the  last  of  my  papers  on  “  The  Pre- 
Raphaelite  Brotherhood,’’*  how,  in  the 
summer  of  1854,  I  made  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  journey  to  the  remote  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea  with  Mr.  Beamont,  of  War¬ 
rington,  and  there  found,  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Usdum,  what  I  determined 
to  make  the  background  of  the  proposed 
picture  of  “  The  Scapegoat’’  (a  subject 
which  had  much  struck  me  when  I  had 
been  searching  Leviticus  for  the  cere¬ 
monies  of  Jewish  worship). 

I. 

In  October  I  set  out  again,  this  time 
without  travelling  companion,  and  with 
but  one  personal  servant,  an  Arab  newly 
engaged,  who  acted  as  cook  and  tent- 
manager.  The  whole  country  to  the 
south  of  Jerusalem  had  become  dis- 


•  *  Contemporary  Review,  June  1886,  p. 
829. 


turbed,  with  hope  to  the  fellaheen  of 
escape  from  Turkish  taxation,  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  for 
the  Russian  War.  One  village  was 
fighting  against  another ;  each  day 
brought  worse  tidings,  and  I  was  strongly 
urged  to  postpone  the  project  of  going 
alone  to  stay  at  so  remote  and  wild  a 
spot  as  Usdum.  I  resolved  to  go  well 
armed,  for  my  common-sense  told  me 
that,  with  numerous  boxes  containing 
unknown  properties  and  a  stock  of  pro¬ 
visions,  I  should  be  the  victim  of  the 
first  impudent  scoundrels  I  met  were  it 
not  clearly  seen  that  I  had  the  means  of 
resisting  insolence. 

I  made  my  bargain  (no  light  task  with 
Ali  Tantash,  the  muleteer,  to  have  the 
requisite  number  of  animals  ready  for  the 
journey  at  suntise.  On  the  morning 
fixed,  my  horse  was  brought  with  a  wrong 
saddle,  and  an  hour  of  delay  occurred  be¬ 
fore  the  better  one  ordered  could  be  got. 
Riding  then  to  the  meeting-place,  it 
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turned  out  that  no  luggage  mules  were 
there,  the  excuse  given  being  that  it  was 
wiser  not  to  bring  them  to  wait  in  the  sun 
until  I  was  ready,  and  thus  I  discovered 
that  the  object  of  the  mukarie  was  to 
fritter  away  the  day  without  sacrificing 
the  claim  to  payment.  I  had  then  to 
declare  that,  whatever  the  hour  might 
be  at  starting,  I  should  not  stop  until 
the  full  day’s  journey  to  Hebron  had 
been  completed.  The  animals  there¬ 
upon  were  hurried  up,  and  the  loading 
was  commenced.  Just  then,  aiding  the 
purpose  of  the  mukarie,  so  heavy  a 
storm  came  that  I  was  driven  indoors 
for  two  hours.  After  it  had  passed 
away  and  I  returned,  the  mule-owner 
and  his  belongings  had  disappeared,  and 
my  cases  were  lying  in  the  public  square. 
Being  found,  the  master  said  he  had 
concluded  that  I  had  given  up  the  jour¬ 
ney  till  to-morrow,  and  so  returned  the 
beasts  to  the  stable  ;  but  I  was  unflinch¬ 
ing,  and  ordered  them  back.  They 
came,  only  to  enable  us  to  sally  out  of 
the  Jaffa  Gate  half  an  hour  before  a 
sunset  which  was  flickering  over  glisten¬ 
ing  slopes.  The  evening  was  fierce,  the 
sky  still  covered  with  heavy  clouds,  the 
lightning  flashing,  and  the  thunder  mur¬ 
muring  from  afar  as  we  got  into  the 
open  country. 

Reaching  the  first  height,  I  addressed 
my  company  to  the  effect  that  I  would 
go  on  to  Hebron  as  fast  as  possible  with 
Nicola  Beyrouti,  my  servant,  to  get 
accommodation  at  the  quarantine  build¬ 
ing,  while  they  should  come  on  as  soon 
as  was  convenient ;  but  the  whole  com¬ 
pany  were  horrified — as  they  professed 
— at  the  danger  to  myself,  as  well  as  to 
themselves.  I  laughed  at  their  fear,  and 
began  to  trot,  pumping  out  the  water 
from  my  wet  carpet-saddle  as  I  rode. 
Looking  back,  as  Nicola  urged,  I  dis¬ 
covered  the  cortege  with  heads  returning 
to  Jerusalem  in  serious  earnest.  I  rode 
back,  and  the  muleteer  told  me  to  reflect 
how  certain  the  peril  would  be  from 
ghouls  and  effreets,  who  bewilder  travel¬ 
lers  on  such  nights,  and  lead  them  over 
precipices  to  their  destruction,  and  that 
the  only  safety  was  in  company  ;  but  I 
insisted  upon  the  journey  forward,  and 
so  we  came  to  accord,  and  went  on. 

Beyond  Mar  Elyas  the  road,  at  that 
time,  descended  into  the  deep  valley.  I 
could  only  see  the  path  by  the  pools  of 


water  in  the  worn  limestone.  At  the 
bottom  the  strongest  mule  slipped  and 
fell  ;  his  burthen  was  too  heavy  to  allow 
him  to  be  raised  as  he  was,  and  so  the 
cord  was  loosened  and  every  article 
taken  off  him.  When  again  reloaded, 
the  drivers  argued  that  this  settled  the 
question  of  the  length  of  the  journey. 
Bethlehem,  half  an  hour  hence,  would 
afford  us  shelter  for  the  night,  and  in 
the  morning  betimes  we  could  go  on  to 
Hebron  ;  but  I  insisted  upon  the  orig¬ 
inal  plan,  not  without  some  reluctance 
when  the  Convent  of  the  Nativity  in 
sight  to  our  left  brought  to  mind  the 
thought  of  its  pleasant  hospitality. 

With  us  we  had  a  young  goat  who 
was  provokingly  blatant  ;  he  walked  and 
rode  in  turns,  and  our  progress  was 
slow.  An  hour  beyond  the  pools  of 
Solomon  we  were  threading  the  mazes 
of  some  low  trees  on  the  slippery  road, 
and  I  was  leading  the  parly,  when  I 
noticed  the  yelling  of  Nicola,  who  was 
behind,  mingling  itself  with  the  bleat- 
ings  of  the  scapegoat  model.  His  reply 
to  my  cheer  was  very  lachrymose,  so  that 
I  had  to  ride  back  to  understand  mat¬ 
ters.  Now  he  was  in  full  tears  like  a 
great  baby,  and  he  ducked  his  head  as 
though  to  avoid  some  real  attack.  He 
was  a  well  grown  man,  five  years  older 
than  myself,  and  to  see  him  behaving 
thus  made  me  angry.  “  What  is  the 
matter  with  you,  O  madman  ?’’  1  said. 
“  There  are  robbers,”  was  his  reply. 
“  Where  ?”  “  All  at^ut  us  ;  do  shoot, 

I  pray,  ya  Khowagha,” — bobbing  down 
to  the  saddle  all  the  while.  ”  1  am  not 
such  a  fool,”  was  my  reply  ;  ”  heie,  I 
will  ride  behind  you,  and  keep  you  safe 
from  danger.”  1  had  already  taken  up 
my  place  of  rearguard  when  1  was 
struck  with  stones  in  two  or  three  places 
at  once,  and  my  horse  swerved  from  a 
blow.  ”  Oh,  oh  !  now  I  see  what  is 
the  matter,”  said  I.  The  trees  en¬ 
shrouded  men  who  were  following  up 
and  pelting  us.  I  held  up  my  gun 
against  the  sky,  cocked  the  two  triggers, 
brought  round  my  revolver,  and  shouted 
out,  ”  Now  I  am  ready  to  kill  the  first 
man  who  shows  his  head.”  Our  ene¬ 
mies  held  their  hands,  and  Nicola  ceased 
to  bob  his  head,  but  he  said  aloud, 
”  Now  shoot,  to  show  you  have  a  gun 
with  two  souls  and  a  pistol  with  many 
but  I  returned,  "  When  I  see  where  to 
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shoot  I  won’t  fail.”  VV'e  went  on  in 
silence,  except  that  the  muleteer  kept 
stupidly  saying,  ”  I  told  you  how  it 
would  be  ’  and  1  was  obliged  to  reply, 
“What  could  be  better?  Englishmen 
like  lighting.”  *  “  That  is  true,  by 

Allah,”  he  remarked,  Nicola  joining  in 
with  a  culminating  sob.  We  plodded 
on,  minute  by  minute,  ever  expecting  a 
fresh  attack  as  we  turned  in  and  out 
over  the  worn  and  wet  limestone  track. 
When  a  good  quarter  of  an  hour  had 
passed  in  freedom  from  continually  ex¬ 
pected  attack,  I  heard  a  great  clatter 
ahead,  and  I  spurred  on  fast,  but  found 
no  visible  robber,  only  our  head  mule 
was  down  again.  It  seemed  certain 
that  this  would  bring  on  our  enemies  at 
once,  and  I  undertook  to  keep  on  the 
alert  while  the  men  busied  themselves 
in  unpacking  and  raising  the  poor  beast. 
To  my  astonishment  this  was  effected 
without  molestation.  Our  foes  had 
probably  been  on  an  opposite  journey, 
and,  seeing  us  coming,  had  put  them¬ 
selves  in  ambush  and  followed  us  back, 
abandoning  us  when  the  chance  seemed 
not  a  promising  one.  In  starting  again, 
however,  until  we  had  got  out  of  cover, 
we  could  not  give  up  the  closest  vigil¬ 
ance. 

When  the  trees  opened  we  came  with¬ 
in  sound  of  villages  to  our  left  on  the 
heights.  No  arts  could  muflle  the  noise 
of  our  animals’  hoofs,  nor  stifle  the 
bleatings  of  our  kid  from  the  ears  of  the 
dogs,  who  provokingly  kept  up  a  con¬ 
tinual  announcement  of  the  passing  of 
a  strange  party.  We  had  kept  off  the 
harder  parts  of  the  track,  with  my  con¬ 
sent,  to  reduce  our  noisiness,  and  we 
were  toiling  along,  knowing  that  it  was 
midnight,  and  that  for  an  hour  or  more 
we  had  been  in  that  state  of  a  tedious 
journey  in  which  no  recognizable  differ¬ 
ence  can  be  expected  in  its  features.  I 
had  quite  admitted  in  my  own  mind  that 
it  was  fortunate  I  had  not  trusted  to 
my  faint  knowledge  of  the  road  to  come 
on  alone,  and  1  was  wondering  by  what 
sign  our  muleteer  could  be  sure  that  he 
was  in  the  road  at  all.  I  looked  more 

*  Deliberately,  I  should  say  that  history  does 
not  prove  this — in  itself — gasconading  decla¬ 
ration  to  be  true.  No  people  less  love  war  than 
the  English  ;  “  but  being  in,  bear  it,  that  the 
opposer  may  beware  of  thee,"  is  tacitly  the 
fighting  motto  of  the  race. 


intently  to  discover  this,  when  it  seemed 
not  uncalled  for  to  demand  a  declaration 
from  him  on  the  subject.  No  !  He 
admitted  he  had  lost  the  road  for  the 
last  half-hour,  and  had  in  vain  been  try¬ 
ing  to  find  it.  “  What  do  you  propose 
to  do  ?”  I  asked.  ”  Dismount,  spread 
part  of  the  tent  against  this  slope  of  the 
rock,  light  a  fire  in  a  nook  where  it 
won’t  be  seen,  get  coffee,  sleep  for  three 
hour:,  and  go  on  again  before  sunrise. 
There  is  nothing  else  that  can  be  done.  ” 
No  one  had  any  other  counsel,  and  I 
had  to  weigh  this  with  my  own  thoughts. 

Curiously,  the  same  thing  had  oc¬ 
curred  on  the  previous  journey  to 
Hebron  about  the  same  place  and  time. 
On  that  occasion  I  had  a  more  self-pos¬ 
sessed  servant,  one  Issa,  with  me,  and 
1  had  taken  a  very  decided  course.  I 
had  put  my  horse's  head  to  the  village 
on  the  hill,  and,  making  all  accompany 
me,  I  had  ridden  straight  up  to  the 
place,  leaving  my  man  to  do  all  the 
active  part,  1  playing  the  character  of 
the  mysterious  dignified  stranger,  which 
was  very  difficult  in  the  midst  of  bark¬ 
ing  dogs,  so  wild  with  excitement  that 
they  jumped  up  into  my  saddle.  Men, 
women,  and  children,  scared  out  of 
their  sleep  from  around  fires  by  the  un¬ 
wonted  event,  stood  up  and  hurried 
together  to  watch  the  action  of  the 
sheik  when  I  asked  for  him.  What¬ 
ever  his  motive,  no  one  could  have  be¬ 
haved  better.  He  called  a  man  out 
from  the  crowd  and  ordered  him  to  go 
with  us  over  the  hill  to  a  point  on  a 
path  from  which  we  could  see  Hebron 
and  descend  by  it  into  the  road  ;  and 
thus  I  had  had  good  reason  to  approve 
the  trusting  course.  The  earlier  journey 
had  taken  us,  by  a  road  between  walled 
vineyards,  to  the  town  of  the  faithful 
patriarch  by  about  one  or  two  o’clock. 
We  there  turned  aside  to  the  right  to 
reach  the  quarantine  building.  My 
man  had  come  up  abreast,  and  we  were 
talking  as  tired  guards  will  after  an 
anxious  watch,  when  I  noticed  that  his 
foot-track  gradually  led  him  up  above 
me.  The  slope  was  slippery.  I  searched 
for  a  place  where  there  might  be  firm 
footing  for  my  horse.  In  the  penum- 
brouB  dulness  I  discerned  a  mass  of 
white  rock  leading  to  the  higher  level. 
I  set  roy  horse  to  grip  it  with  his  feet, 
and  heeled  him  to  make  him  use  his  full 
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strength.  The  stone  proved  to  be 
loose,  and  began  to  rattle  down.  I 
could  feel  the  poor  beast  overbalancing. 
As  the  one  chance  for  both  of  us,  I 
threw  myself  off  on  the  upper  earth  to 
the  right  as  best  could  be.  I  pushed  my 
gun  away  in  a  safe  direction,  for  it  was 
loaded  and  still  half-cocked.  The  horse 
hurtled  over  on  his  back,  and  rolled 
down  the  incline.  1  found  myself  safely 
landed  half  way  up,  but  with  my  leg 
badly  bruised.  My  gun  had  happily 
not  exploded.  When  we  went  to  the 
poor  horse  he  was  just  able  to  get  up. 
We  hobbled  to  the  porch  of  the  quaran¬ 
tine  building,  and  there  with  hasty  ar¬ 
rangement  1  threw  myself  on  to  my  mat 
and  some  dry  baggage,  and  soon  sank 
into  reposeful  slumber.  Two  or  three 
hours  later  1  was  sitting  up  staring  at 
and  being  stared  at  by  a  crowd  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  1  seeming  very 
like  what  a  gypsy  caught  located  in  a 
place  not  intended  for  vagabonds  might 
be.  I  had  attained  my  object,  how¬ 
ever,  which  was  to  be  soon  after  sunrise 
at  a  point  to  the  west,  on  the  mountains 
looking  down  to  Doora  by  the  valley  of 
the  upper  and  the  neiher  springs  given 
by  Caleb  to  his  daughter,  with  the  plain 
and  Beersheba  beyond ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly,  with  a  hasty  cup  of  coffee,  I 
mounted  my  man's  horse  and  rode  off 
alone  to  work  on  a  sketch. 

On  the  present  journey,  however,  I 
had  no  such  object ;  and  although  1  re¬ 
volved  in  my  mind  the  importance  of 
establishing  a  character  with  all  my 
troop,  on  this  difficult  journey,  of  being 
a  bad  master  to  trick,  as  I  had  done  by 
the  previous  counter-move,  I  was  con¬ 
tent  to-night  to  say,  that,  having  arrived 
at  the  precincts  of  Hebron,  in  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  tiredness  of  all  the  beasts, 
I  would  be  satisfied  to  rest  where  we 
were  till  sunrise  ;  and  so  accordingly 
we  half  pitched  the  tent,  and  I  hailed 
welcome  sleep  in  an  unknown  field.  In 
the  morning  it  proved  that  the  road  was 
not  far  away,  and  in  an  hour  we  were 
passing  through  the  streets  of  Hebron 
to  the  open  country  on  the  south-east. 
It  was  not  noticeable  to  me  in  broad 
sunlight,  as  the  people  of  the  town 
looked  up  from  their  business  and  the 
Arabs  of  the  fields  went  out  with  their 
flocks  or  passed  on  their  journeys,  that 
they  were  stirred  by  any  unusual  excite¬ 


ment.  Getting  out  from  the  houses 
again,  1  could  feel  nothing  now  visible 
between  me  and  dim  fate.  In  the 
wilderness  of  Ziph  (becoming  more  de¬ 
clared  at  the  descent  from  every  fresh 
hill  pass,  while  all  the  shadows  of  the 
rocks  disappeared  as  the  sun  rose  to  the 
zenith,  removing  their  sense  of  shelter), 
in  exhilaration  of  spirit  produced  by 
perfumed  sea  breezes,  1  could  realize 
how  natural  was  the  pious  feeling 
kindled  by  a  life  in  the  wilderness  : 
“  My  soul  thirsteth  for  Thee,  my  flesh 
longeth  for  Thee  in  a  barren  and  dry 
land  where  no  water  is."  No  life,  it 
seemed  to  me  then,  could  so  well 
awaken  a  sense  of  absolute  reliance  upon 
the  unseen  powers  as  this  of  the  silent 
wilderness. 

In  the  afternoon  I  arrived  at  the  en¬ 
campment  of  Aboudaouk,  the  sheik  of 
whom  I  was  in  search.  When  my  tent 
was  pitched,  I  sent  word  that  I  was  ex¬ 
pecting  a  visit,  and  as  he  approached 
up  the  slope  I  stepped  out  to  welcome 
him.  He  had  a  long  face,  with  large 
teeth  somewhat  projecting  above  a  long 
but  retiring  chin,  and  as  he  neared  me, 
looking  his  affablest,  1  could  not  help 
thinking  how  like  a  mule  he  was.  I  had 
to  adopt  an  English  tone  of  pre-occupa¬ 
tion  with  Nicola,  to  make  sure  that  the 
sheik  should  not  expect  me  to  fall  on 
his  dirty  person  and,  in  Arab  fashion, 
embrace  him.  When  he  was  seated  on 
a  raised  mat  at  my  door,  after  delivering 
my  message  of  greeting  from  the  consul, 
1  unwrapped  from  the  parcel  a  jabbaii, 
a  coat  of  the  brightest  scarlet,  and 
placed  it  on  his  shoulders  so  that  the 
contrast  with  the  vivid  color  made  him 
look  more  grimy  than  ever  as  he  sat 
there.  Going  on  with  my  part  of  the 
ceremony,  I  wondered  whether  the  good 
Omar  looked  so  polluting  when  the 
patriarch,  giving  up  the  keys  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  said  aside,  "  Surely  this  is  the 
abomination  which  maketh  desolate." 

When  we  were  again  seated,  i  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  English  consul,  Kho- 
wagha  Finn,  had  charged  me  to  bring 
this  coat  to  him  as  a  mark  of  his  esteem. 
He — as  behoved  him  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  tribe  outside,  men  pressing  one 
another  in  a  circle  and  veiled  women 
from  tents,  watching  their  sheik  in  his 
new  glory — adopted  the  bearing  of  utter 
unconcern,  folding  the  garment  under 
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and  about  him  on  the  ground  as  though 
he  were  accustomed  to  have  a  new  coat 
every  day,  and  certainly  nothing  seemed 
to  me  more  likely  than  that  he  would  by 
to-morrow  make  it  but  little  distinguish¬ 
able  from  his  other  raiment.  After  due 
assurance  that  we  were  respectively  well 
and  happy,  that  Mr.  Beamont — who 
had  been  with  me  on  the  earlier  journey 
— was  so  also  ;  that  he  had  gone  on  to 
Damascus  ;  that  the  son  was  also  well 
and  happy  ;  that  the  consul  was  this 
also — with  “  Alamdillillah”  uttered  after 
each  assurance  of  good — and  that  they 
all  hoped  that  he  was  well  and  happy, 
and  that  they  were  all  very  superior 
people,  and  that  they  thought  him  a 
very  superior  person  ;  and,  after  he  had 
had  his  pipe  charged  several  times,  and 
coffee  in  small  cups  given  to  him  to 
satiety,  I  ventured  to  introduce  the 
business  question,  my  servant,  of  course, 
helping  me  with  his  Arabic,  for  there 
was  the  extra  difficulty  with  them  of  an 
unfamiliar  dialect. 

Combating  the  proposal  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  should  be  left  till  to-morrow,  I  said 
that  I  should  like  to  go  down  to  Usdum 
for  some  weeks,  perhaps  five  or  six,  to 
make  a  picture  ;  that  I  wanted  some  of 
his  men  with  me  as  guides  and  caterers — 
that  two  or  three  would  be  enough.  I  left 
the  number  to  him.  What  should  1  pay 
him  ?  Oh,  for  his  part,  the  whole  place 
was  mine  ;  he  hoped  I  should  always 
stay.  But,  pressed  further,  he  said,  by 
Allah,  what  I  asked  was  no  light  matter. 
It  filled  him  with  anxiety.  He  must 
send  down  at  least  a  hundred  men,  his 
most  trusted  men,  for  the  place  was 
most  dangerous,  being  the  ro^  of  vari¬ 
ous  tribes,  and  without  a  large  party 
how  could  he  guard  me  if  I  stayed  there 
day  after  day  ?  He  would  do  his  best 
to  persuade  his  men  to  be  satisfied  with 
five  hundred  English  pounds.  And  the 
men  within  hearing  said,  “  No,  no  ! 
Never,  never !  Impossible !"  And 
they  went  on  to  point  out  how  it  was 
almost  out  of  hope  that  any  but  a  few 
could  ever  return  to  their  families.  I 
left  them  to  talk  themselves  out.  When 
done,  they  asked  my  reply.  I  said, 
“  We  will  talk  of  it  no  more.  It  was,  I 
see,  a  foolish  fancy  of  mine.  I  will  re¬ 
turn  to-morrow  and  go  to  Masada, 
Engeddi,  Marsaba,  or  Jericho  instead. 
I  can  understand  that,  because  I  had 


thought  of  returning  to  a  place  which 
few  travellers  visit  and  none  revisit,  you 
think  me  foolish.  It  is  enough.  Let 
us  talk  no  more  about  the  proposal. 
We  will  speak  of  other  matters.  Will 
you  tell  me  how  many  men  you  have  in 
your  tribe?”  He  then  said,  “Why 
should  you  be  angry  ?  You  do  not  an¬ 
swer  me.  Why  don’t  you  talk  of 
Usdum?”  “Look!”  I  said,  “it  is 
not  far  away  ;  half  a  day  would  bring 
us  there.  It  is  the  wretchedest  place  in 
the  whole  world.  If  I  had  not  already 
been  there  I  should  know  this  from 
books.  England  is  a  beautiful  country 
— a  garden  with  wide  rivers  like  that  in 
Egypt,  and  trees  bearing  lovely  fruits, 
and  there  are  oxen  and  sheep,  and  birds 
in  abundance,  and  perfect  roads.  You 
talk  as  though  the  plain  of  the  Dead  Sea 
were  a  place  that  God  was  pleased  with  ; 
it  is,  on  the  contrary,  one  with  which 
He  is  known  to  have  been  very  angry. 
You  treat  of  it  as  though  it  were  a  para¬ 
dise.  Five  hundred  pounds !  Well, 
perhaps  a  lord  would  give  some  large 
sum  to  stay  in  a  blessed  place,  but  not 
a  para  to  stay  in  a  cursed  one.  I  am 
not  a  lord.  I  am  more  like  a  monk  or 
a  derwish.  I  would  go  there  just  to 
explain  to  people  in  England  (used  too 
much  to  blessings)  how  terrible  is  a 
place  accursed  of  Heaven  ;  but,  if  you 
and  your  men  do  not  want  me  to  go,  I 
shall  take  it  as  a  sign  that  Allah  wills 
me  to  work  elsewhere.  There  are  many 
places  where  Arabs  or  others  would  like 
to  be  paid  for  guiding  me,  and  I  would 
go  to  their  country  instead.”  The 
sheik  replied,  “  But  you  see  I  must 
send  many  to  guard  you.”  “  No,”  I 
replied,  “  1  only  want  to  be  guided,  and 
to  have  provisions  bought  from  the 
nearest  Arabs.  Send  few  or  many,  I 
will  guard  myself.”  “Well,”  he  went 
on  to  say,  “what  will  you  give?” 
After  some  fencing,  my  reply  was,  “  I 
speak  with  English  words,  the  first  is 
the  last ;  I  will  give  seven  hundred 
piastres”  (about  six  pounds).  A  shriek 
of  execration  followed  ;  and  I  said.  “  I 
am  sorry.  I  will  go  back  and  tell  other 
/rangis  not  to  come  here  and  vex  you 
with  the  wish  to  visit  your  district.  In 
the  mean  time,  Nicola,  you  can  bring 
me  my  dinner.”  And  I  got  rid  of  my 
company. 

An  hour  later  the  sheik  came  to 
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smoke  %  pipe  and  drink  coffee  with  me. 
It  was  dark.  The  noises  of  sheep  being 
folded  and  of  clamorous  children  had 
ceased  ;  barking  dogs  and  braying  asses 
alone  broke  the  resonant  silence.  He 
had  been  persuading  his  men  to  take 
one  hundred  pounds ;  would  I  say 
“  Finished  ?’’  “  No  !  only  seven  hun¬ 

dred  piastres,”  and  that  I  would  pay  in 
paper,  writing  a  note  for  the  money  if 
he  agreed,  and  his  men  after  being  at 
Usdum,  should  return  with  me  to  Jeru¬ 
salem,  where,  at  the  Consulate,  gold 
should  be  given  in  exchange.  Before 
separating,  he  had  come  to  my  terms, 
and  I  had  written  the  check  for  the 
money,  with  which  He  retired. 

When  I  was  alone  Nicola  came  for  a 
consultation.  I  had  innocently  advised 
that,  to  make  it  serve  the  purpose  of 
the  tribe  better,  the  animals,  fowls,  eggs, 
cheese,  etc.,  wanted  for  our  expedition 
should  not  be  purchased  from  sources 
nearer  home  ;  and  now,  finding  that  we 
were  destitute,  without  later  chance  of 
providing  ourselves,  they  asked  five  and 
ten  times  the  just  price.  The  next 
morning,  rising  an  hour  or  two  before 
sunrise,  I  announced  my  intention  of 
riding  back  to  procure  provisions,  which 
frightened  our  hosts  into  reasonable 
prices.  Then  came  our  sheik  and  sat 
down,  asking  when  was  I  intending  to 
conclude  the  business.  '*  What  busi¬ 
ness  ?”  ”  What,  as  sheik,  am  I  to 

have  ?  The  seven  hundred  piastres  all 
go  to  the  men,  and  for  ail  my  trouble  in 
making  them  friendly  to  you  surely  I 
ought  to  have  a  handsome  sum.”  Had 
time  been  of  no  value  to  me  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  I  might  have  escaped  this  in¬ 
genious  extortion  ;  but  after  a  long  and 
hot  talk  I  was  glad  to  abate  the  sheik's 
demands  to  about  four  hundred  piastres. 

While  contending  thus  with  the  evil, 
I  saw  Nicola  putting  aside  the  animals 
bought  for  our  purpose,  with  their  legs 
tied,  on  an  opposite  slope ;  around 
these,  men  had  assembled,  and  hideous 
boys,  nearly  black,  naked,  and  with 
bare  crowns,  shaven  save  for  one  cen¬ 
tral  black  tuft  of  matted  hair  forming  a 
tangled  inverted  tassel,  were  jumping 
about  and  screeching  like  little  demons  ; 
the  fathers  were  proud  and  encouraging. 
I  went  into  the  midst,  and  found  what 
enters  into  my  memory  forever  when  I 
come  upon  passages  inspired  by  the 


temper  of  the  French  philosophers 
about  the  innocence  of  the  unsophisti¬ 
cated  children  of  Nature.  The  little 
fiends  were  with  stones  and  slicks  direct¬ 
ing  scorpions  up  to  the  side  of  the  helpless 
beasts,  and  provoking  the  reptiles  to 
sting !  The  incident  filled  me  with 
wrath,  and  I  scattered  the  little  crowd 
with  my  koorbash^  whereupon  from  afar 
the  men  asked  why  I  was  so  angry. 
The  sheik  came,  assuring  me  of  his 
utmost  indignation  with  the  boys  and 
the  men  too,  all  of  whom  he  beat  in 
show,  and  when  I  declared  that  1  would 
not  have  one  of  these  with  me  I  was 
appeased. 

II. 

It  was  late  in  the  morning  when  all 
was  prepared  and  we  mounted  and 
turned  toward  Usdum.  Our  whole 
company,  it  was  amusing  to  see,  was 
now  increased  by  only  five.  The  won¬ 
derful  scene  around  scarcely  soothed 
me  from  the  feverishness  caused  by  my 
experiences  of  last  night  and  the  morn¬ 
ing.  As  I  rode  ahead  a  young  Arab  of 
about  twenty  came  up  and  kissed  my 
hand,  saying  that  he  hoped  1  was  not 
angry  with  him.  I  could  not  recognize 
him  as  an  offender,  and  I  asked  his 
name.  His  name  was  ”  Soleiman  ;” 
would  I  let  him  be  my  son  ?  he  then 
asked.  I  agreed,  although  I  was  only 
seven  years  his  senior.  Even  my  prej¬ 
udice  did  not  prevent  me  from  seeing 
that  he  had  a  pleasant  face,  and  I  could 
not  keep  my  scowl  when  he  asked  my 
name.  Hunt  he  declared  to  be  no 
name,  and  Holman  he  regarded  as  but 
very  little  better — but  William,  pro¬ 
nounced  WuUaum,  he  found  very  good  ; 
this  thawed  me  entirely.  When  we  got 
to  Wady  Zuara  Tahta  would  I  take  him 
alone  with  me  across  the  plain  to  the 
sea,  to  where  1  should  do  my  drawing 
each  day  ?  he  asked.  And  it  was 
agreed.  I  was  glad  to  practice  Arabic 
with  him,  and  a  little  onward  I  dis¬ 
mounted  to  fire  my  double  barrel  and 
my  revolver  at  chance  marks  for  the 
unavowed  object  of  edifying  the  com¬ 
pany.  Farther  on,  when  riding  with 
the  sea  down  below  in  front  of  us,  I 
asked  whether  he  knew  why  it  was  called 
”  Bahr  Lut.”  He  looked  ignorant,  and 
asked,  "  Why  was  it,  ya  Wullaum  ?” 
and  I  told  him  the  story  of  the  destruc- 
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tion  of  the  four  cities  of  the  plain,  of 
the  escape  of  Lot  and  his  daughters, 
and  the  death  of  the  wife,  with  the  ap¬ 
peal  of  Lot  that  Zoar  should  be  spared 
because  it  was  Zoriah  (small).  He 
knew  of  no  ruins  about — De  Saulcy  had 
declared  the  discovery  of  such — except 
the  dilapidated  castle  in  the  wady  to 
which  we  were  going.  Except  for  a 
few  acacia-trees,  growing  in  the  dry 
course  of  the  storm  stream  which  we 
were  following,  there  was  no  sign  of 
vegetation  anywhere.  The  uplands 
were  gradually  declining  before  us.  To 
the  left  we  saw  only  ranged  ridges  bor¬ 
dering  the  course  of  ravines  descending 
to  the  bed  of  the  sea.  To  the  right 
there  were  other  heights  with  openings 
through  which  we  could  see  toward 
Wady  Akabah.  In  front  was  the  deep 
ghor^  with  the  bluest  of  lakes  in  the 
hollow,  and  beyond  the  amethystine 
mountains  of  Moab  in  the  afternoon 
sun.  I  was  too  much  occupied  with  the 
scene  to  talk.  We  came  rather  abruptly 
to  the  brink  where  the  two  torrent  beds 
divided,  leaving  a  high  rock,  on  which 
was  built  the  castle,  apparently  of  Mid¬ 
dle  Age  work  ;  it  had,  as  I  had  seen  at 
Masada,  painted  signs  of  the  xodiac 
decorating  its  walls  ;  these  seemed  re¬ 
cent.  It  was  at  the  foot  of  this  unin¬ 
habitable  castle  that  I  was  to  live  with 
my  troop.  I  went  down  first.  While 
the  party  were  coming  down  the  very 
slippery  and  steep  pathway  and  taking 
possession,  I  was  making  my  plans  with 
Soleiman.  And  we  soon  set  off,  taking 
the  picture  case  mounted  on  a  donkey 
to  the  place  of  work,  I  counting  upon 
getting  first  records  of  the  sunset  on  the 
spot.  We  took  with  us  also  the  white 
goat.  All  our  party  were  busy  setting 
up  the  tent. 

Not  a  sign  of  humanity  was  before 
us,  glance  where  we  would  over  the  ex¬ 
tensive  plain  and  mountains.  Getting 
out  of  the  defile,  we  turned  slightly  to 
the  right  to  reach  the  spur  of  Usdum, 
about  one  mile  and  a  half  away  ;  a  fur¬ 
long  beyond  that  point  I  made  my  way 
to  the  margin  of  the  sea,  soon  leaving 
my  man  to  stay  with  the  ass.  I  strode 
alMut  the  hard  standing  ground  to  find 
the  best  site  ;  wandering  afar  on  the 
salt  shallows,  I  made  a  jump  over  some 
wetted  strand  to  a  firm-looking  piece  of 
drift.  It  proved  unsound,  however.  I 


found  myself  sinking  in  the  mire,  and 
my  next  step  betrayed  me  lower  still. 
As  I  struggled,  a  favorite  story  heard 
in  my  childhood,  of  iny  mother’s  cousin, 
who  had  seen  the  veritable  pillar  of  salt 
into  which  Lot’s  wife  had  been  turned, 
came  into  my  mind.  It  told  how  in 
escaping  from  some  terrible  danger  he 
had  nearly  got  swallowed  up  in  a  slime 
pit.  I  threw  myself  down  to  grasp  with 
my  arms  a  firm  support,  and  this  quick¬ 
ly  enabled  me  to  reach  a  solid  ridge 
again.  Having  determined  against  cer¬ 
tain  spots,  I  now  had  only  to  choose 
between  one  or  two  which  I  had  kept 
in  reserve,  and  to  study  the  goat’s  man¬ 
ner  of  walking  over  the  insecure  ground, 
noting  the  while  the  tone  he  assumed. 

1  then  planted  ray  case  in  its  place,  un¬ 
covered  the  canvas,  and  tried  the  com¬ 
position,  noting  the  relative  turns  of  all 
the  component  parts.  Soleiman,  when 
unemployed,  nearly  destroyed  my  grav¬ 
ity  by  sitting  down  exactly  in  front  of 
me,  in  utter  bewilderment,  staring  in¬ 
tently  into  my  face. 

In  an  hour  I  was  steadily  at  work  ; 
my  man  kept  repeating  the  inquiry 
whether  I  had  finished,  but  I  could  not 
talk.  Every  minute  the  mountains  be¬ 
came  more  gorgeous  and  solemn — the 
whole  scene  more  unlike  anything  ever 
portrayed  before.  Afar  all  seemed  of 
the  brilliancy  and  preciousness  of  jew¬ 
els,  while  close  by  all  of  this  was  salt 
and  burned  limestone,  with  decayed 
trees  and  broken  branches  brought  from 
far  distant  lands,  from  roots  still  per¬ 
haps  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
which  in  the  winter  flood  the  lake. 
Skeletons,  too,  of  animals,  which  had 
perished  for  the  most  part  in  crossing 
the  Jordan  and  the  Jabbok,  had  been 
swept  here  and  lay  salt-covered,  so  that 
birds  and  beasts  of  prey  left  them  un¬ 
touched.  It  was  a  most  appropriate 
scene  for  the  subject,  and  each  minute  I 
rejoiced  more  in  my  work.  While  thus 
absorbed  Soleiman  shook  my  arm  and 
said,  “  Ya  Abbi,  fe  el  magrib”  (My 
father,  the  sunset  has  come)  ;  and  then 
he  grew  quite  out  of  patience,  and  add¬ 
ed  :  “In  the  dark  how  can  we  escape 
danger  ?  In  the  light  I  can  detect  men 
from  afar,  but  when  the  sun  has  gone, 
as  we  go  home,  I  can’t  see  if  they  hide 
behind  trees  to  shoot  us,  and  it  is  being 
known  that  they  fear  most.”  My  reply 
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was  :  ”  My  son,  be  obedient  and  patient 
till  I  have  done  my  work  ;  the  fear  of 
robbers  and  murderers  won’t  make  me 
leave  it.  Keep  silent  until  I  am  ready, 
and  then  I  will  tell  you,  and  we  will 
hurry  back  to  the  tent.” 

When  the  stars  were  beginning  to  ap¬ 
pear,  I  removed  the  caution  to  silence 
from  the  head  of  my  ton,  who  was  al¬ 
most  in  desperation  by  this  time.  I 
tied  up  the  umbrella  and  shut  up  the 
painting  and  my  paint-box,  while  So- 
leiman  led  up  the  donkey.  We  then 
together  balanced  the  case  on  the  crea¬ 
ture's  back,  and  with  a  rope,  ready 
placed,  secured  it  in  due  balance  ; 
thus  acquitted  of  preparation  duty,  we 
trudged  back,  not  without  trace  of  ill- 
humor  in  my  companion.  But  an  Arab 
soon  forgets  discontent  if  you  tell  him  a 
tale,  and  by  the  time  we  got  to  the 
opening  in  the  clift  we  were  the  best  of 
friends.  Here  one  necessary  precaution 
was  to  observe  silence  ourselves,  and  to 
prevent  our  donkey  from  braying  as  we 
approached  nearer  to  the  encampment. 
The  last  my  son  effected  by  a  timely 
cuff,  or  sometimes  by  covering  the 
creature's  nostrils  with  his  cloak. 

When  we  had  got  so  close  that  we 
could  see  the  figures  about  the  fires  and 
hear  the  talking,  Soleiman  turned  to 
me  solemnly  and  whispered  to  me  to 
take  his  abbia,  and  hold  the  ass's  halter 
and  immediately  smother  any  cry  that 
it  might  raise  its  head  to  make  ;  when  1 
was  prepared,  he  went  along  crouching, 
and  as  he  got  forward  1  could  just  see 
him  taking  to  hands  and  knees.  There 
was  a  pause,  during  which  the  talking 
was  more  audible,  and  then  I  heard  the 
salutation  of  the  new-comer,  the  wel¬ 
come,  the  inquiry,  and  at  last  the  call 
to  me  that  all  was  right.  This  recon¬ 
naissance  was  made  to  ascertain  that 
the  encampment  had  not  been  taken  by 
a  hostile  force  during  our  absence,  in 
which  case  escape  for  ourselves  by  an¬ 
other  way  might  have  been  possible.  I 
was  glad,  on  approaching,  to  see  the 
Arabs  with  a  fire,  made  by  the  root  of  a 
white  tree-trunk  which  had  been  left  by 
the  torrent,  and  not  less  content  to  see 
my  own  fire  with  Nicola  presiding  over 
a  savory  mess.  Water  had  been  drawn 
from  a  cistern  near  at  hand,  and, 
after  ablutions,  I  was  ready  for  meal, 
coffee,  and  pipe,  which  latter  I  in¬ 


dulged  in  on  this  journey  quite  as  an 
exception. 

When  resting  myself  I  was  impressed 
by  the  solemn  silence  reigning  around, 
brokeh  only  by  the  cries  of  night  birds 
and  of  wild  beasts  dwelling  in  the  up¬ 
land  caves.  Before  retiring  to  sleep.  I 
sallied  out  with  my  gun  to  scale  the 
nearer  heights.  The  moon  was  still 
low,  but  bright,  and,  as  I  looked  down 
on  my  home,  the  scene  was  the  wildest 
that  could  be  conceived.  Salvator 
Rosa’s  retreat  in  the  Abrurzi  must  have 
been  tame  in  comparison.  Down  be¬ 
low,  the  illuminated  tent  stood  at  the 
foot  of  the  high  crag  on  which  was 
perched  the  tower  of  the  little  castle  ; 
our  fires  flickered  upon  its  walls,  and 
faintly,  on  the  cliffs  to  right  and  left  ; 
the  moonlight  touched  into  pearl  and 
ebony  the  upper  parts  of  the  gorge 
which  the  fires  did  not  color.  My  im¬ 
pulse  was  to  begin  a  drawing,  but  I 
might  thus  have  hazarded  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  my  painting,  and  so  I  returned 
to  the  tent  and  slept  notwithstanding 
the  chattering  of  Soleiman,  who  was  ex¬ 
plaining  the  events  of  the  day  to  his 
companions. 

I  regard  the  man  who  has  not  so¬ 
journed  in  a  tent  as  one  who  has  not 
thoroughly  lived  ;  it  enables  one,  as 
nothing  else  does,  to  realize  the  early 
stages  of  man's  history,  and  to  see  what 
is  his  true  relation  to  silent  Nature  ; 
but  that  night  the  time  soon  came  when 
the  distance  between  me  and  my  friends 
was  removed.  Sleep,  if  not  death,  can 
vanquish  distance.  I  was  again,  with 
all  of  the  old  set,  in  England  talking  of 
plans  and  thoughts  beloved  of  both. 
My  dreams  kept  me  with  the  brother¬ 
hood,  but  waking  I  held  out  my  hands, 
as  it  seemed,  while  I  was  torn  backward 
across  the  dark  sea  and  the  lone  hills, 
and  I  found  myself  at  home  again  in 
the  little  tent  pitched  in  the  wady,  where 
angry  beasts  still  howled  their  wrath 
about  me. 

It  was  not  yet  daylight,  but  it  was 
time  to  be  up  to  make  preparation  for 
the  day  ;  so  I  enjoyed  my  ablutions, 
while  the  breakfast  was  being  prepared 
and  the  donkey  loaded,  Soleiman  mak¬ 
ing  his  arrangements  to  accompany  me 
for  the  day. 

Opposite,  on  my  right,  was  a  bluff  of 
alluvial  soil  deposited  evidently  in  sue- 
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cessive  drifts  ;  we  had  noticed  the  same  able — counting  with  certainty  upon  a 
formation  at  the  foot  of  Masada  and  cloudless  sunset  to  correct  all — to  lay  in 
along  to  Engeddi.  Wherever  it  had  my  day’s  work  boldly.  But  it  was  im- 
been  disturbed  below  by  wind  or  water  portant,  with  the  quickly  drying  paint, 
the  particles  above  had  fallen,  so  that  to  complete  every  atom  that  1  had  un* 
the  outer  lines  were  all  vertical  ;  and  dertaken,  and  to  have  time  to  spare  to 
yet  particular  strata  stood  out  in  hori*  make  necessary  notes  for  the  morrow, 
zontal  projections  or  hollows,  giving  a  My  son  set  down  the  leather  water-bottle 
singularly  architectural  look  to  the  in  the  shade  within  reach,  and  wandered 
masses.  Here,  at  a  comer,  the  superin-  about — coming  back  at  lunch-time,  when 
cumbent  pressure  had  hardened  the  we  ate  together  of  dried  fruit  and  bread, 
centres  of  support  and  left  intervening  and  then  1  was  free  to  talk.  I  scarcely 
spaces  loose,  and  these  the  winds  had  ever  left  the  spot,  even  for  a  few  yards, 
carried  away,  leaving  a  gallery  with  pil-  knowing  how  precious  time  was,  more 
lars  holding  up  the  heavy  roof  ;  so  like  so  than  was  professed,  for  it  was  certain 
to  the  manner  of  an  Indian  temple  was  that  my  men,  although  engaged  to  stay 
it  that  it  was  difficult  at  first  not  to  re-  longer  than  would  be  needful,  would 
gard  the  structure  as  the  work  of  man,  only  with  great  tact  and  luck  be  kept 
and  not  at  all  difficult  to  conclude  quiet  long.  As  the  sun  went  down  again 
whence  the  Hindoos  had  derived  their  Soleiman  urged  my  departure,  but  1  was 
type  of  architecture.  Many  other  geo-  unyielding.  At  dusk,  when  at  last  I 
logical  wonders  there  were  for  my  half-  gave  the  sign,  and  we  lifted  the  case  on 
informed  mind,  which,  not  being  of  an  to  the  ass’s  back,  that  animal  proved  to 
artistic  interest,  I  do  not  note  here.  be  full  of  fun  :  and  when  he  found  both 
Soleiman  and  I  again  set  out — it  was  our  hands  engaged  he  slipped  out  of  the 
soon  after  sunrise — to  the  place  of  work,  way,  leaving  us  with  our  burden  in  the 
meeting  and  seeing  no  one  in  all  the  air.  It  was  provoking  to  be  thus  treated 
great  range  before  us  day  after  day  with  more  than  once,  and  when  at  last  the 
two  exceptions,  to  be  told  of  later,  work  had  been  done  and  my  paint-box 
Descending  at  the  foot  of  the  gorge  into  fixed  on  to  the  load,  I  felt  the  dews  of 
the  deeper  plain,  it  was  curious  that  at  evening  suspiciously  chilly.  It  was  not 
a  level  like  that  of  water,  but  perfectly  a  place  to  disregard  such  admonitions, 
unseen,  recognized  only  by  the  breath-  and  so  I  kept  no  restraint  on  my  im- 
ing  organs,  we  met  with  a  thick  atmos-  pulse,  but,  making  my  gun  my  partner, 
phere  scenting  of  fir,  juniper,  pitch,  and  I  waltzed  about  fifty  or  more  yards  on- 
who  knows  what  beside  combined  ?  ward.  When  I  halted,  Soleiman  seemed 
Walking  backward  and  forward  it  al-  possessed  of  some  terrible  secret.  I  be- 
ways  was  perceptible  at  the  same  level,  came  concerned  ;  he  approached  with 
Below  were  flies  like  house-flies,  but  arms  uplifted,  and,  when  close,  threw 
dwarfish — so  innumerable  that  on  open-  them  about  my  neck,  saving  :  "  Before, 
ing  one’s  lips  unguardedly  to  speak,  as  you  were  my  father — henceforth  let  me 
many  as  twenty  would  enter  together  ;  be  your  brother.  I  had  no  idea  you 
and  when  partridges  offered  themselves  were  so  great ;  you  dance  like  a  derwish 
among  the  underwood  for  my  cuisine,  — are  you  one  ?  Can  you  do  it  again  ?” 
the  creatures  of  Beelzebub  that  were  "  Yes,  ya  Ahooi,”  I  said,  and  away  I 
disturbed  by  raising  arms  and  gun  were  went  a  second  and  a  third  time — indeed, 
numerous  enough  to  make  the  birds  often  on  the  way  back  till  I  had  no  more 
quite  invisible  at  the  critical  moment,  chill.  We  arrived  at  our  cheerful  home. 
At  first  I  apprehended  great  hindrance  and  soon  it  became  more  gay,  for  dur- 
from  these  pests,  but  for  some  reason,  ing  my  dinner  I  could  hear  Soleiman 
never  quite  intelligiole  to  me,  no  fly  ever  recounting  my  exploits  as  a  derwish. 
bothered  me  when  once  I  was  seated  and  there  were  frequent  yells  of  de- 
under  my  umbrella.  light.  When  my  coffee  was  brought, 

I  had  planned  all  ray  work  so  care-  Nicola  told  me  that  the  Arabs  desired 
fully  the  previous  evening — marking  in  to  have  an  interview  with  me,  and  I  in- 
the  shadows  and  noting  the  tints — that,  vited  them  at  once.  Sitting  down  at  the 
although  the  effect  was,  till  past  the  mid-  door,  with  the  customary  salutations 
die  of  the  day,  quite  different,  I  was  done,  and  after  I  had  given  them  to- 
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bacco,  the  elder  repeated  what  Soleiman 
had  said,  and  then  asked  me  if  I  would 
do  them  the  favor  to  come  out  and 
dance.  I  felt  obliged  to  decline,  point¬ 
ing  out,  however,  that  if  any  wished  to 
see  me  dance  they  might  come  down  the 
next  evening  at  sunset ;  but  they  plead¬ 
ed  that  the  tent  could  not  be  left  without 
danger,  and  I  could  see  they  retired 
greatly  disappointed. 

Some  of  these  men  were  of  the  most 
perfect  intellectual  appearance.  Some 
had  heads  in  form  quite  worthy  of  Me- 
lanchthon  or  Lord  Bacon  ;  but,  after 
careful  personal  watch  and  inquiry  of 
Nicola,  I  found  that  the  only  manner  in 
which  they  had  exhibited  superior  intel¬ 
ligence,  during  their  fortnight's  stay 
with  us,  was  in  stealing  the  sugar  out  of 
our  canteen. 

The  next  day  my  brother  was  full  of 
excitement  about  the  simple  event  of 
last  evening.  “  Ya  Wullaum,”  he  said, 
“  the  sheik  has  no  son.  I  am  his 
nephew,  and  on  his  death  1  am  to  be 
sheik.  Let  Nicola  go  back  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem  ;  he  is  not  good  ;  we  don’t  want 
him  ;  but  you  stay  with  us  always. 
The  sheik  has  a  daughter  of  right  age  ; 
you  shall  marry  her,  and  you  shall  be 
sheik  before  me.  You  shall  lead  us  in 
our  raids  and  battles,  and  when  we  are 
in  peace  and  encamped  you  shall  be 
our  derwish  and  dance  to  us.  We  have 
arranged  it,  and  so  let  it  be.”  I  wished 
to  avoid  wounding  the  good  man's 
feelings,  and  my  reply  was :  ”  My 

brother,  I  have  a  father  and  a  mother 
in  Bellud  Inglese,  and  I  have  promised 
them,  if  Gc^  wills,  that  I  will  return 
and  take  the  picture  of  this  place  with 
me.  How  can  I  make  their  hearts  sad 
by  staying  here  ?”  ’*  But,”  he  return¬ 

ed,  ”  you  can  make  the  paper  speak  ; 
write  to  say  that  we  want  you  to  ^  our 
sheik,  and  let  Nicola  take  the  picture  to 
England — he  is  not  good.”  While  I 
still  combated  his  arguments,  feeling, 
perhaps,  that  by  giving  me  time  to  think 
over  the  proposal  my  obstinacy  would 
give  way,  he  inquired  where  1  was  bom, 
and  then  what  was  London — was  it  a 
mountain  or  a  plain  ?  In  return  to  my 
explanation  he  started,  saying,  ”  Not  a 
city — not  like  Jerusalem,  with  walls  and 
gates  and  shops  ?  Never,  ya  Ahooi,  I 
will  never  believe  that  you  are  a  belladi 
— a  citixen — never  !  I  know  you  are 


an  English  bedawee,  and  you  were  bom 
in  a  tent.”  1  lost  considerably  in  his 
estimation  by  refusing  this  honorable 
origin.  1  think  he  disbelieved  me,  for 
he  still  harped  upon  his  project.  All 
his  stately  proposals,  with  prospect  of 
overcoming  neighboring  tribes,  dislodg¬ 
ing  the  Turks  from  Judea,  restoring  the 
Jews  to  their  long-lost  kingdom,  and 
general  settlement  of  the  Eastern  Ques¬ 
tion,  would  have  been  tempting  even  to 
a  peaceful  P.R. B.,  but  I  saw  two  ter¬ 
rible  marplots  in  the  way  of  the  romance 
— one  in  Napoleon  III.,  the  other  in 
the  English  Foreign  Minister — so  I 
slept  in  peace,  leaving  the  work  of 
bringing  back  the  Jews  to  some  one 
more  equal  to  the  task  of  establishing 
the  Kingdom  of  Peace  without  violence. 
Next  day,  to  my  surprise,  I  beheld  a 
man  in  the  shallows  scraping  up  salt, 
and  he  astonished  me  further  when  he 
calmly  maintained  that  he  had  an  es¬ 
tablished  right  to  take  it  from  the  spot ; 
but  we  persuaded  him  to  accept  a  few 
piastres  and  go  elsewhere,  which  he  did 
quietly,  and  without  further  conse¬ 
quences — we  never  saw  him  again. 

My  man  entertained  me  with  a  story 
of  how,  with  a  Frank  traveller  at  Petra, 
at  a  critical  moment,  when  the  Arabs 
there  were  about  to  rob  and  maltreat 
him,  he,  my  brother,  had  arrived  and 
rescued  him,  using  his  drawn  sword 
very  freely,  and  so  saved  the  Khowa- 
gha’s  life.  It  was  told  with  great  storm 
and  fury  of  action  ;  and  as  the  Edom¬ 
ites  have  a  very  bad  character,  and  are 
not  a  bit  ashamed  of  it,  it  was  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  be  assured  that  for  once  some  of 
them  had  been  punished. 

Day  after  day  thus  went  on,  one  much 
like  another,  but  when  Sunday  arrived 
1  was  in  doubt  whether  I  would  work. 
It  would  have  been  a  delight  to  have  a 
holiday,  to  read  David’s  early  psalms 
in  the  wilderness  of  his  refuge,  to  go 
searching  among  the  valleys  and  hills  to 
recreate  my  soul  ;  but  our  provisions 
were  getting  low,  the  lazy  Arabs  would 
not,  although  1  gave  them  gunpowder, 
go  out  to  shoot  game,  and  there  was 
clear  prospect  therefore  of  coming  to  a 
speedv  termination  of  my  stay  here  ;  so 
I  concluded  that  it  was  my  duty  to 
work.  In  about  nine  days  I  began  to 
be  poorly,  partly  perhaps  through  the 
food.  The  doctor  had  provided  me 
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with  medicine  against  fever,  but  not 
against  other  ills.  I  could  not  leave  off 
work,  and  must  eat  what  there  was.  I 
determined,  therefore,  to  rely  upon  a 
small  wine-glassful  of  arak,  the  only 
strong  drink  we  had  ;  I  took  it  with 
hot  water  when  in  bed,  and  slept  so 
soundly  that  the  goat  came  in  and  over¬ 
turned  everything  for  food  without  wak¬ 
ing  me,  and  in  the  morning  1  was  quite 
well. 

Soon  now  the  mohntains,  the  sea,  and 
the  middle  distance  on  my  canvas  were 
completed,  and  I  was  beginning  to  feel 
more  indifferent  to  the  grumblings  of 
the  men.  We  had  procured,  with  my 
last  coins,  chopped  straw  and  other  food 
for  the  animals,  and  rice  for  ourselves, 
from  a  village  toward  Petra.  I  was 
gradually  working  down  to  the  salt  fore¬ 
ground,  and  one  afternoon  when  So- 
leiman  was  away  1  was  pondering  on  the 
present  state  of  desolation  of  “  the  way 
of  the  sea,”  when  my  brother  appeared, 
looking  more  impressive  than  usual.  He 
crouched  down  beside  me,  put  his  hand 
out  to  the  cliffs  toward  Masada,  and 
uttered  the  portentous  words  :  "  There 
are  robbers,  they  are  coming  this  way 
— one,  two,  three,  on  horseback,  and 
two — wait,  three — yes,  four  on  foot. 
They  have  not  yet  seen  us,  and  soon 
they  will  be  behind  Usdum,  and  we 
shall  be  able  safely  to  move.  You  must 
put  down  your  umbrella  ;  shut  up  your 
picture,  cover  it  with  stones.  They 
will  not  be  here  for  an  hour.  We  will 
go  up  in  the  mountain  ;  they  will  keep 
^ong  the  road  at  the  foot.  We  will 
come  back  to  the  picture  when  they 
have  gone  by.”  I  could  see  the  party 
very  far  away.  I  asked,  how  did  he 
know  they  were  robbers  ?  ”  They  are 
always  robbers  when  the  others  are 
feeble  ;  it  would  be  useless  for  us  to  re¬ 
sist.  Quick,”  he  said.  ”  Perhaps 
they  belong  to  a  friendly  tribe.”  "  They 
do  not,”  he  groaned.  "Oh,  come.” 
”  No  !”  I  said,  "  I  shall  stay  at  my 
work.”  He  implored  me  to  listen,  and 
finally  stamped,  saying  "  Your  blood  be 
on  your  own  head  ;  as  for  me,  1  shall 
go  to  the  mountain  and  hide  myself.” 
As  he  went  away  he  turned  two  or 
three  times,  and  again  appealed  to  me, 
like  a  man  at  his  wits’  end.  "  Why 
stay  ?  What  do  you  trust  in  ’  I  re¬ 
plied  unaffectedly  that  mine  was  a  good 


work,  that  Allah  would  help  me,  and 
that  I  was  content  to  accept  whatever 
might  be  the  issue.  And  so  I  saw  him 
run  to  the  break  in  the  mountain  near, 
and  with  the  ass  climb  up  its  rough¬ 
ness,  and  disappear  like  one  fearful  of 
trusting  to  further  second  purpose. 

I  tried  not  to  paint  the  less  firmly  or 
effectively,  in  having  need  to  turn  my 
head  occasionally  to  watch  the  progress 
of  the  "  Deeshman.”  Before  they  had 
quite  been  cut  off  from  observation 
by  the  intervening  side  of  Usdum  I 
could  see,  what  I  at  first  doubted,  the 
correctness  of  Soleiman’s  counting. 
When  they  were  hidden  there  was  a 
long  silence.  My  brother  made  no  sign, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  pro¬ 
gress  with  my  work  as  well  as  possible. 
As  the  time  wore  away  I  was  anxious 
for  the  denouement,  and  I  was  glad  to 
be  able  at  last  to  decide  that  it  was  be¬ 
yond  fancy  that  I  could  hear  the  Arabs 
— the  horses’  and  the  men’s  footsteps 
among  the  shingle.  I  suspended  my 
painting,  and  looked  from  beneath  my 
umbrella,  until  suddenly  they  emerged 
within  five  hundred  feet  of  me  ;  they  all 
halted  and  pointed  to  me.  The  horse¬ 
men  had  their  faces  covered  with  kufe~ 
yiahs  and  carried  long  spears  ;  and  the 
footmen  had  guns,  swords,  or  clubs. 
They  stood  there  some  two  minutes, 
and  then  turned  out  of  the  beaten  way 
direct  to  me,  clattering  among  the  large 
and  loose  smaller  stones  at  a  measured 
pace.  I  continued  placidly  conveying 
my  paint  from  palette  to  canvas,  steady¬ 
ing  my  touch  by  resting  the  hand  on  the 
double-barrelled  gun.  I  knew  that  my 
whole  chance  depended  upon  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  utter  unconcern,  and  I  con¬ 
tinued  quietly,  as  though  my  studio  had 
been  of  the  commonest  sort. 

Suddenly  the  whole  party  drew  up, 
the  leader  thundered  out,  "  Give  me 
some  water.”  1  turned  and  looked  at 
him  from  head  to  his  horse’s  feet,  and 
then  very  deliberately  at  the  others,  and 
resumed  my  task  without  saying  a  word. 
And  then  again  he  spoke,  "  Do  you 
hear?  Give  us  some  water.”  After 
turning  to  him  once  more,  with  a  little 
pause,  extending  my  right  hand  on  my 
breast,  1  said,  "  1  am  an  Englishman  ; 
you  are  an  Arab.  Englishmen  are  not 
the  servants  of  Arabs  ;  they  take  Arabs 
for  servants.  You  are  thirsty — it  is 
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hot.  The  water  is  there — I  will  out  of 
my  kindness  let  you  have  some,  but  you 
must  help  one  another  ;  I  have  some¬ 
thing  else  to  do,”  and  I  turned  again 
quietly  to  work.  They  muttered  to¬ 
gether  in  conclave.  Presently  the  leader 
again  spoke.  “Are  you  here  all  alone  ?’  * 
“  No,’’  I  said,  “I  have  Arabs  of  the 
tribe  of  Aboudaouk  waiting  upon  me." 
“  Where  are  they  ?”  “  Well,  some  are 

with  my  tent  and  animals  in  the  Wady 
Zuara,  but  one  comes  with  me  to  stay 
all  day.”  They  looked  about  while 
they  handed  the  bottle  from  one  to  an¬ 
other  and  drank.  And  then  again  the 
speaker  said,  “  We  should  see  him  were 
he  here.”  “But,”  I  said,  “he  saw 
you  coming  when  you  were  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  and,  being  afraid,  he  went  to  the 
mountain  to  hide  himself.’’  At  which 
my  questioner  said,  “  Call  him.”  I 
looked  at  him  very  gravely,  and  said  in 
a  convincing  tone,  “  But  I  don’t  want 
him.’’  The  reply  was,  “  We  want 
him.’’  “Well,”  I  added,  "  then 
call  him  ;  his  name  is  Soleiman."  After 
a  little  discussion,  the  strangers  seemed 
to  see  reason  in  the  argument ;  and  the 
plain  echoed  with  the  name — familiar 
to  Arabs  as  that  of  the  imperial  wizard 
over  Nature — but  no  response  came. 
“  There,’’  they  said  ;  “  there  is  no  one, 
or  he  would  answer.’’  My  explanation 
was  that  1  had  before  said  he  was 
afraid,  that  they  best  knew  what,  under 
such  circumstances,  it  was  needful  to 
speak,  and  accordingly  the  name  was 
again  shouted,  with  solemn  pledges  of 
amity.  Presently  a  voice  was  heard 
with  demands  for  further  assurances  of 
safety,  and  then  my  brother  stood  up 
from  behind  a  rock,  and  gradually  he 
came  down,  bringing  the  donkey  back 
with  him.  He  advanced  direct  to  the 
men  with  salutations,  and  he  kissed  the 
leader  and  the  others ;  and  they  re¬ 
turned  the  kiss,  and  began  to  talk,  each 
stating  his  tribe.  When  the  ceremony 
was  over,  the  horsemen  dismounted  ; 
they  formed  a  circle,  they  lit  pipes,  and 
sat  down  to  talk. 

To  the  first  questions  put,  I  heard 
Soleiman  reply  that  the  tent  was  guard¬ 
ed  by  one  hundred  of  his  tribe,  some  of 
whom  were  always  coming  down  to  us  ; 
that  1  had  bargained  with  the  sheik  to 
stay  a  month  or  two  ;  that  I  had  been 
on  the  spot  twelve  days  ;  and  what  I  did 


on  arriving.  “  What  does  he  come  here 
for?’’  was  asked.  “He  comes,’’ said 
Soleiman,  “  each  day  from  the  tent  at 
sunrise,  and  stays  till  sunset  writing  on 
that  paper  with  his  colored  inks  taken 
out  of  those  bottles.”  “  Ah  !”  was 
muttered,  “  why  doesn’t  he  stay  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  leave  our  country  to  us  ?  ’ 
“  Who  can  say,’’  returned  my  brother, 
“why  frangis  do  what  they  do?’’ 
“True,^’  said  the  speaker;  “has  he 
any  arms  ?”  “  That  which  he  holds  in 

his  hand,’’  said  my  brother,  “  is  a  gun 
with  two  souls,  and  1  have  seen  him 
shoot  large  and  small  lead  with  it.  But 
under  his  coat  he  has  a  pistol,  which 
will  shoot,  not  twice  only,  but  as  many 
times  as  he  likes  without  reloading,  for 
when  1  have  asked  whether  it  would 
fire  again  he  has  gone  on  to  five,  and 
then  put  it  away  ;  and  I  knew  it  would 
still  shoot.”  “  But  why  did  he  stay 
here  when  you  went  ?”  “He  said  Aat 
he  trusted  in  Allah.”  Then  came  the 
muttering  of  some  of  the  attributes. 
“Does  he  ever  talk?”  “While  he 
writes  he  will  not  talk,  but  when  coming 
here,  eating,  and  going  home,  his  words 
are  many.”  “  VVhat  does  he  say?’’ 
“  Many  things  ;  he  told  me  why  this 
sea  is  called  Bahr  Lut.”  “  Tell  us 
and  Soleiman  commenced  giving  my 
history  of  the  wickedness  of  the  pieople 
of  the  four  cities  of  the  plain,  of  God’s 
wrath,  of  the  visit  of  the  three  angels 
to  Ibrahim  at  Mamre,  of  his  pleadings, 
of  the  reception  of  two  by  Lut,  of  the 
flight,  the  death  of  the  wife,  and  of  the 
overthrow  by  fire  of  the  four  cities,  so 
that  no  man  knew  where  they  had  been, 
and  of  the  escape  to  Zoar.  The  his¬ 
tory  was  much  embellished  by  the  rich 
Arabic  of  the  narrator.  After  a  pause 
he  went  on  to  describe  my  dancing, 
until  it  was  evident  the  strangers  had 
many  weighty  problems  to  resolve. 

For  a  time  there  was  no  sound  but 
that  of  smoking.  Silence  was  broken 
by  a  new  speaker,  who  said,  in  a  smoth¬ 
ered  voice,  “  1  want  to  talk  ;’’  and  his 
fellows  invited  him  to  do  so.  His  ad¬ 
dress  was  thus  ; — “  The  Khowagha  is 
a  magician  ;  he  has  books  in  his  own 
country,  like  other  Franks,  which  tell 
him  all  things.  He  has  learned  about 
the  four  cities  ;  they  were  of  course 
magnificent  towns,  full  of  silver  and 
gold,  and  riches  of  all  sorts.  He  came 
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before  with  his  two  friends  to  look  ; 
they  could  not  find  the  places  of  the 
cities  ;  they  knew  that  we  Arabs  would 
not  let  them  search  and  dig,  and  so  he 
returns  once  more  with  a  large  paper, 
and  on  it  he  writes,  as  Soleiman  says, 
the  sky,  the  mountains,  the  plain,  the 
sea,  and  even  the  salt.  He  had  the 
white  goat  led  over  the  ground  to  charm 
it ;  when  done,  he  will  take  the  paper 
to  England.  And  with  a  sponge  he 
will  wipe  out  the  colored  inks,  and  at 
the  bottom  he  will  find  the  four  cities, 
wherever  they  were,  and  he  will  become 
possessed  of  all  their  riches.”  The 


suspended  breathings  were  resumed  with 
a  groan.  “  It  must  be  so,”  all  said. 
Then  came  questions  as  to  my  further 
stay.  I  had  not  said  a  word  yet  to 
Soleiman  of  my  leaving  before  the 
stipulated  term  ;  and  what  he  said  was 
of  a  kind  to  make  them  think  I  should 
stay,  however  hurried,  another  week  or 
more.  Very  low  conferences  ensued, 
until  at  last  it  was  resolved  to  leave  me. 
They  had  some  calculations  in  their 
head,  but  I  still  went  on  with  my  work 
as  though  I  had  no  thought  of  them.  — 
Contemporary  Review. 

(To  be  conlinued  next  month.) 
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“  Who  is  she  that  looketh  forth  as  the  morning,  fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and 
terrible  as  an  army  with  banners?” — Canticles,  vi.  la 


”  The  French  and  Spaniards,  when  your  flags  appear, 
Forget  their  hatred  and  consent  to  fear.” 


—Waller.  * 


Jem  Pounce,  the  old  soldier,  stood 
at  his  sister’s  the  washerwoman's  door, 
hliing  his  pipe.  Behind  him,  down  a 
couple  of  worn  red  steps,  steamed  and 
fumed  the  odors  of  suds  and  the 
drenched  linen  that  Emma  was  wring¬ 
ing  in  her  long,  blanched  arms.  A 
couple  of  huge  pans  were  on  the  table, 
into  one  of  which  her  girl  was  plunging 
her  elbows,  while  father  was  doing  his 
hair  in  the  corner  by  the  dresser  before 
going  out  with  Jem  to  vote.  It  was 
election-day,  and  both  street  and 
market-place  were  crowded,  and  round 
the  ”  Red  Lion”  the  farmers’  gigs,  un¬ 
harnessed,  werg^  pointing  their  shafts 
skyward,  as  though  imploring  Divine  aid 
on  the  agricultural  cause.  Suddenly 
Jem  started,  stared,  dropped  his  pipe, 
and  then  with  an  oath  began  excitedly 
to  elbow  his  way  through  the  throng 
toward  the  middle  of  the  street,  toward 
a  pony-trap  driven  at  a  walking  pace, 
amid  cheers  and  laughter,  by  the  rec¬ 
tor's  spirited  daughter.  In  front  of  it 
was  a  placard,  fastened  like  a  banner, 
and  behind,  held  over  the  servant’s 
shoulder,  trailed  the  Union  Jack  on  a 
pole.  Jem  caught  the  folds  of  it  and 
fingered  them,  muttered,  and  jerked  his 
arms  and  head  as  though  he  were 
drunk.  Then  he  gave  a  tremendous 
shout:  ”  This  is  the  old  flag!''  he 
New  Series. — Vol.  XLVU.,  No.  3 


yelled,  "’this  is  the  old  flag!"  His 
voice  broke  into  a  choking  sob.  He 
tried  to  shout  again,  and  not  even  a 
whisper  came  ;  but  a  gush  of  tears  ran 
out  of  his  eyes,  and  burying  his  face  in 
the  seams  he  kissed  them  passionately. 

This  yell  of  the  old  soldier,  who  had 
fought  beneath  that  dag  at  Cabul  and  in 
Scinde,  against  the  Maories  with  their 
desperate  courage,  and  the  mutineers  of 
Bengal  with  their  desperate  cunning  ; 
who,  dark  though  the  morning^might  be 
at  Inkerrnan,  had  not  failed  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  three  glorious  crosses — the 
more  magic,  the  more  spiritual  for  the 
mist — and,  remembering  all  in  unity 
that  they  symbolized,  had  suffered  no 
Russian  paw  to  approach  their  virginity  ; 
this  yell  of  the  old  soldier,  that  on  that 
friendly  English  market-place  had  still 
the  ring  of  ancient  battle,  of  ancient 
defiance  in  it — who  has  not  sometimes, 
though  his  calling  lie  far  from  scarlet 
and  gold,  from  drum,  and  from  trum¬ 
pet,  sometimes  felt  its  splendid  thrill  ? 

Who  has  not  bowed  in  reverence  be¬ 
fore  the  glorious  rags,  mute  and  yet  elo¬ 
quent  historians  ot  our  soldiers’  valor, 
as  shot-torn  and  rent  they  hang  by 
some  gray  cathedral  pillar?  Fuentes 
d’Onor,  Vimiera,  Salamanca,  Waterloo 
— there  they  fade  and  droop  in  noble 
peace,  with  the  mighty  tones  of  the 
22 
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organ  only  to  recall  the  thunders  of 
battle,  only  the  cry  of  the  priest  for  in¬ 
tercession  to  bring  back  the  sharp  voices 
of  command,  the  shrieks  of  pain  and 
defiance.  If  you  take  one  of  those  frag¬ 
ments,  that  of  which  time  and  war  have 
left  the  most,  you  can  learn  from  it  its 
history  ;  the  remains,  for  example,  of 
that  old  badge,  the  white  horse  of  Han¬ 
over — once  the  badge  of  Westphalia, 
and  black,  till  Charlemagne  converted 
it  white  as  a  more  fitting  emblem  of 
Christianity.  It  was  the  ensign  of  Henry 
the  Proud,  who  in  1123  married  Ger¬ 
trude,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Lothaire  II.,  lineal  descendant  of 
Wittikend,  first  king  of  Westphalia, 
from  whom  come  the  House  of  Han¬ 
over  and  our  own  George  II.,  who  in 
1729,  at  Glasgow,  granted  the  regiment 
the  white  horse  within  the  garter,  and 
ordered  the  uniform  to  be  yellow  with 
blue  facings,  as  a  royal  distinction. 
They  were  raised  by  one  of  King 
James’s  courtiers  in  June,  1685,  to  re¬ 
press  Monmouth’s  rebellion  in  the  West 
— ten  companies  of  them,  pikes  and 
musketeers,  as  the  custom  of  the  day 
was,  the  different  companies  raised  in  the 
neighborhood  of  London,  and  officer¬ 
ed  by  old  soldiers  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  Charles,  with  the  rendesvoui  or 
depot  at  Derby.  After  Sedgmoor  they 
formed  part  of  that  camp  on  Hounslow 
Heath  which  raised  “  divers  jealousies 
and  discourses  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
array.”  There  they  made  a  brave  show 
in  Stewart  colors,  in  red  coats  with 
bright  yellow  facings,  yellow  vests  and 
knickerbockers,  and  cavalier  hats  tied 
up  with  yellow  ribbon  ;  and  that  was 
their  dress  when  the  Duke  of  Berwick 
(Arabella  Churchill’s  child,  he  who 
afterward  beat  us  so  rarely  at  Almanza 
in  1707)  was  their  colonel,  and  caused 
the  famous  affair  of  the  six  Portsmouth 
captains  by  trying  to  force  the  Irish 
papists  into  their  ranks  in  November, 
1686.  At  the  revolution  they  served 
from  the  siege  of  Carrick  to  the  fall  of 
Limerick,  then  fought  in  Flanders,  and 
were  there  again  under  the  Duke  at 
Blenheim,  Oudenarde,  Ramilies,  Mal- 
plaquet,  returning  in  1714,  with  their 
ancient  pike  giving  way  to  the  modern 
musket,  and  the  flank  sections  of  pike- 
men  gone.  Next  year  their  ranks  are 
broke  at  Dunblane  by  the  Pretender, 


and  saved  only  from  a  cutting-up  by  a 
timely  charge  of  dragoons  ;  and  then, 
for  seven-and-twenty  years,  they  are  at 
home  helping  the  magistrates  to  keep 
the  peace,  till  called  to  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries  for  Dettingen  and  Fontenoy,  and 
back  again  for  the  >oiing  Charles  Stew¬ 
art  at  Falkirk  and  Culloden  Muir. 

And  what  next  ?  Shall  we  trace  them 
further,  piece  the  ragged  drapery  to¬ 
gether,  and  restore  the  old  forgotten 
names  ?  Sir  John  Mordaunt  and  the 
Isle  of  Aix,  the  remote  fort-storming  on 
the  Canadian  frontiers,  the  long  Can¬ 
adian  winters,  when  the  colors  lay 
housed  in  the  log-hut  against  the  snow¬ 
drifts,  the  fighting  at  Martinique  and 
Guadeloupe,  with  the  Duke  of  York  at 
Nieuport  and  Nimeguen,  and  the  re¬ 
treat  through  Holland  and  Westphalia 
to  Bremen,  the  capture  of  St.  Lucia, 
the  storming  of  Rosetta,  the  disasters  of 
Walcheren,  and  then  the  long  peace  at 
Malta  and  in  the  Ionian  Isles  and 
Jamaica,  until  India  blazes  into  the 
mutiny,  and  the  rag  for  which  the  sepoy 
taunts  Tommy  Atkins  for  fighting  is 
carried  in  glory  into  Delhi,  and  in  silence 
through  the  blood-stained  streets  of 
Cawnpore.  Why,  it  is  possible  those 
colors  are  the  very  same  that  were  waved 
before  the  fading  eyes  of  Charley  Na¬ 
pier,  as  he  lay  dying  that  summer  even¬ 
ing  on  his  little  camp  bedstead  ;  ”  wav¬ 
ed  ^  o  fine  inspiration,"  writes  his 
brother  William,  by  two  of  the  men  of 
his  old  regiment,  waved  while  the  war¬ 
worn  features  of  the  pacificator  of  Scinde 
were  settling  into  everlasting  peace. 

We  are  to  write  of  flags  and  banners. 
Certainly,  we  will  do  our  best.  We  will 
trace  flag  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  fUogan, 
to  fly  or  float  in  the  wind,  and  show  its 
connection  with  the  old  Teutonic  flag- 
geren,  to  be  loosened  ;  we  will  point  to 
the  early  triangular  flags  of  the  Arabs  of 
Spain,  before  whose  day  all  ensigns  of 
war  were  square,  stretched  across  pieces 
of  wood  like  church  banners  {vexilla, 
q.  d.  a  veli  diminutione,  as  is  remarked 
by  Isidore) ;  we  will  not  forget  that 
strange  hexagonal  flag  of  the  pirates  of 
Algiers  and  Barbary — gules,  charged 
with  a  grotesque  head,  coiled  with  a 
turban,  directly  contrary  to  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  law,  since  he  that  makes  an 
image  is  on  the  last  day  responsible  for 
the  soul  thereof,  and  failing  to  produce 
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it  is  damned.  Certainly,  as  we  say,  we  past  heroes,  that,  in  the  sixtieth  Psalm, 
will  do  our  best,  but  none  know  better  David  sings  ;  “  Thou  hast  given  a  ban- 
that  there  will  still  remain  the  sacred  ner  to  them  that  fear  Thee,  that  it  may 
heart  of  the  subject  we  shall  fail  to  be  displayed  because  of  the  truth.” 
touch.  Does  not  Jem  Pounce,  perhaps.  This,  then,  in  those  times  was  the  use 
the  old  soldier,  touch  it  best  with  his  of  the  flag,  nor  was  there  then  anything 
passionate  action  and  wild  cry  ? — this,  personal  in  it ;  though,  to  be  sure,  old 
and  none  other,  is  the  flag  !  foolish  heralds  have  been  found  to 

.  blazon  Joshua’s  shield — party  per  bend, 

•  or,  and  gules  ;  have  given  to  David — 

The  history  of  the  flag  (not  of  our  azure  a  harp,  or,  and  gules,  the  arms  of 
own  especially,  but  of  all)  divides  itself  Ireland  ;  and  to  Judas  Maccabaeus  dealt 
naturally  into  two  periods—  before  and  out  two  ravens  in  pale,  proper.  Nor 
after  the  Crusades,  that  is  to  say,  be-  have  they  been  ashamed  to  announce 
fore  and  after  the  rise  of  heraldry.  Of  the  grandson  of  Noah,  with  his  sceptre 
each  we  shall  endeavor  to  write  some-  royal,  in  pale,  ensigned  at  top  with  an 
thing,  begnning,  as  is  proper,  with  the  eye  sol,  as  the  inventor  of  armorial  en- 
earlier,  of  which  we  imagine  we  may  signs  and  heraldic  devices.  If  Noah’s 
safely  say  the  characteristic  feature  is  grandson  did  own  any  such  engine,  it 
that  the  arms  or  devices  the  flag  bore  was  imitated,  no  doubt,  from  one  of  the 
were  not  hereditary.  Nor  were  they,  it  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  and  stood  for 
seems,  even  in  later  times,  entirely  so  some  word  of  command.  Among  the 
for  all,  for  St.  Palaye,  in  his  ”  Memoirs  Egyptians,  the  several  companies  carried 
of  Ancient  Chivalry,  ”  declares  :  "Some  standards,  models  of  sacred  animals, 
knights  of  an  elevated  ambition  and  re-  and  emblems,  and  the  king’s  name  fig- 
fined  turn  of  mind  would  not  take  any  ured  in  some  fashion  on  a  board  ;  and 
devices  till  they  had  merited  them  by  the  Assyrians  had  much  the  same,  of 
their  own  exploits  ;  and  if  their  shield  which  there  are  two  noticed  by  Sir 
had  on  it  the  blazon  of  their  family,  Henry  Layard,  one  of  a  man  drawing  a 
they  put  over  it  a  housing,  till,  by  the  bow  and  the  other  of  two  bulls  running 
housing  being  torn  away  in  the  combat  in  opposite  directions,  supposed  to  be 
or  tournament,  the  race  from  whence  the  emblems  of  war  and  peace  attached 
they  sprang  might  appear  to  their  praise  to  Darius’s  chariot.  The  Persians  had 
and  glory.  ”  an  eagle  fixed  on  a  lance  and  a  brazen 

In  the  Bible  the'  mention  of  banners,  sun  on  the  general’s  tent,  on  which  the 
standards,  and  ensigns  is  frequent.  In  first  rays  of  the  sun  striking  gave  the 
the  second  chapter  of  Numbers  and  the  signal  for  the  march.  The  Greeks  in 
second  verse  ;  ”  Every  man  of  the  chil-  the  earlier  times  bore  armor  on  a  spear, 
dren  of  Israel  shall  pitch  by  his  own  and  in  later  each  city  had  its  sacred  em- 
^tandard,  with  the  ensign  of  their  blem  :  for  Athens,  the  owl  and  the 
father’s  house.”  And,  in  the  thirty-  olive  ;  for  Corinth,  the  pegasus  ;  and 
fourth  verse  :  ”  So  they  pitched  by  their  for  Thebes,  the  sphinx,  in  memory  of 
standards,  and  so  they  set  forward,  CEdipus  ;  and,  later  still,  as  on  the  sea 
every  one  after  their  families,  according  a  red  flag  displayed  is  said  to  have  been 
to  the  house  of  their  fathers.”  And,  the  flag  of  battle,  so  on  shore  the  hoist- 
again,  when  the  Israelites  are  marching  ing  of  a  purple  dress  on  a  spear  was  the 
from  Sinai  to  Paran  :  “  In  the  first  signal  to  the  Hellenes  to  advance  and 
place  went  the  standard  of  the  camp  of  fight.  It  is  very  easy  to  be  tiresome 
the  children  of  Judah,  according  to  with  a  very  little  learning,  and  so  we 
their  armies.”  There  are  other  numer-  will  leave  Greece  and  the  barbarians, 
ous  instances,  too  numerous  to  quote,  will  omit  mention  of  the  arras  of  the 
from  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  the  Can-  seven  against  Thebes — to  be  found  duly 
tides  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  how,  set  out  in  the  play — will  quote  none  of 
by  the  time  of  the  Psalms,  the  banner  the  references  from  Virgil,  and  come 
has  become  so  well  recognized  as  the  direct  to  the  Romans  and  their  signa 
symbol  of  a  common  sentiment  and  the  militaria, 

rallying'point  of  a  common  force,  to  re-  The  manipulus  in  the  early  days  of  the 
mind  them  of  past  resolves,  past  deeds,  republic  carried  hay  on  a  pole,  like  a 
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Breton  peasant ;  then  devices  very  vari¬ 
ous,  among  them,  the  contorted  serpent, 
the  special  ensign  of  the  foreign  auxili¬ 
aries.  But  it  was  not  till  after  the  time 
of  Marius  they  displayed  the  eagle  that 
in  the  great  days  of  Rome  was  ever  the 
sign  of  the  legion.  It  was  that  the  sol¬ 
diers  swore  by  ;  it  was  that  when,  as  a 
last  desperate  resource,  it  was  thrown 
into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  that  they 
would  follow  and  rescue  or  die.  Not 
every  schoolboy,  but  assuredly  a  good 
many,  will  remember  how,  in  the  fourth 
book  of  Caesar  and  the  twenty-fifth 
chapter,  when  conducting  his  first  de¬ 
scent  on  Britain,  the  general  is  likely  to 
be  baffled  by  the  amount  of  water  the 
long  warships  drew,  the  impossibility  of 
getting  them  inshore  into  shallow  water, 
the  men’s  hesitation  and  reluctance  to 
jump  overboard  and  meet  their  active 
enemies  in  the  breaking  waves,  ham¬ 
pered  by  their  heavy  armor  and  puzzled 
and  disordered  by  the  unusual  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  fighting  :  *'  Leap,  fellow 
soldiers  !”  cried  the  eagle-bearer  of  the 
tenth  legion,  Caesar’s  favorite  regiment, 
“  leap,  unless  you  wish  to  betray  your 
eagle  to  the  enemy  !  I,  for  my  part, 
will  perform  my  duty  to  the  common¬ 
wealth  and  my  general.”  And  over  the 
side  the  plucky  fellow  went,  and  the 
men,  exhorting  each  other  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  fashion,  followed  ;  and  after  that 
fiugnatum  est  ab  utrisqut  acriter,  the 
men  made  good  their  footing  on  Kent¬ 
ish  ground,  under  a  heavy  Kentish  fire, 
and  put  the  enemy,  our  painted  ances¬ 
tors,  to  flight. 

In  such  wise  was  the  Roman  eagle 
first  seen  in  Britain,  and,  with  the 
quickness  of  the  savage,  the  aborigines 
(accustomed,  perhaps,  like  the  Indians 
of  North  America,  to  poles  fledged  with 
feathers)  were  not  long  before  they  had 
emblems  of  their  own.  At  any  rate  we 
are  told  that  a  hundred  years  after 
Caesar’s  first  attack  on  us,  Aviragus, 
brother  of  Guiderus,  king  of  South 
Britain,  bore  azure  a  cross  pattee, 
dtehed  in  the  foot ;  and  we  know  that 
once  the  Romans  were  withdrawn  and 
the  Saxons  held  rule,  each  kingdom  of 
the  heptarchy  was  distinguished  by  a 
device,  of  which  the  white  horse  of 
Kent,  borne  by  Hengist  and  Horsa  on 
their  shields,  is  a  familiar  example. 
Then  we  have  Egbert,  with  a  cross 


patonce — that  is,  a  cross  fleurie,  ex¬ 
panded — to  which  his  great-grandson 
added  four  martlets  (a  beakless  and 
footless  bird  of  heraldry),  and  Edward 
the  Confessor  a  fifth  ;  and  that  is  the 
flag,  that  and  the  flag  of  St.  Edmund — 
blue,  with  three  gold  crowns — under 
which  the  early  English  kings  fought. 
A  confident  statement,  when  we  remem¬ 
ber  there  are  some  who  deny  drapery 
in  conjunction  with  devices  (and  that  i% 
the  flag)  until  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
when  we  know  that  the  arms  ascribed 
to  the  Confessor  were  not  sculptured  on 
his  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey 
till  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  But  the 
subject  is  so  dim  and  owl-lit  that,  in 
the  absence  of  direct  authority,  we  pre¬ 
fer  to  let  our  statement  remain  for  what 
it  is  worth. 

Now,  if  at  this  time  we  glance  abroad, 
it  is  certain  we  see  Clovis  I.,  king  of  the 
Franks,  take  the  blue  cape  of  St.  Mar¬ 
tin  and  hoist  it  as  the  royal  banner  ; 
and  for  a  hundred  and  thirty-two  years 
the  royal  banner  it  remains,  till  630, 
when  the  oriflamme,  a  red  dag  with  a 
green  fringe,  sacred  to  the  abbey  of  St. 
Denis,  was  pulled  up  over  it.  The 
deurs-de-lys,  older  as  an  emblem  than 
the  Trinity  they  are  supposed  to  repre¬ 
sent,  were  not  peculiarly  French  or  royal 
till  the  twelfth  centur)’. 

Abroad,  it  is  the  dark  ages,  and  the 
air  is  charged  with  the  crash  of  palaces 
and  misty  with  the  dust  of  arches. 
Down  from  the  North  rides  the  bar¬ 
barian,  with  an  arm  that  can  pull  a 
Caesar  off  a  throne  and  a  foot  that  knows 
no  sacred  places.  Red  are  his  banners, 
or  black,  or  yellow — fierce  as  his  eyes,  or 
dark  as  his  hair,  or  scarlet  as  his  blood  ; 
and  he  daunts  them  in  court-yards  and 
presence-chambers,  where  once  a  trem¬ 
bling  people  came  to  worship  the  em¬ 
peror,  their  god.  It  is  the  dark  ages, 
and  from  out  them,  lurid  across  a  broken 
sky,  strikes  the  dag,  no  man  knows  how 
or  whence.  The  serge  cape  of  a  priest, 
the  petticoat  of  a  woman,  perhaps  the 
veil  of  a  temple,  the  ensign  of  love  or 
fear,  who  can  tell  ?  It  is  blue,  or  red, 
or  white  ;  and,  behold  !  they  pierce  it 
with  a  spear,  and  it  is  the  rallying-point 
of  thousands,  and  bears  on  it  one  day 
soon  the  cognizance  of  the  chief,  who 
is  strong  as  (he  lion,  or  rapid  as  the 
leopard,  or  secret  as  the  raven.  And, 
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see  !  like  a  sign  from  heaven,  the  Byz* 
antine  cloth  gleams  over  the  spears 
with  the  ineffable  monogram  of  Christ. 

The  peoples  are  chafing  and  swaying, 
and  their  leaders  peering  for  nrw  ground 
for  them,  and  soon  down  on  the  cross 
patonce  of  the  Confessor,  with  its  five 
poor  martlets,  swoop  the  lions  of  Nor¬ 
mandy — two  of  them,  passant — held  in 
guidance  by  the  broad  hands  of  William 
Conqueror.  The  huddled  martlets, 
beakless  and  footless,  are  no  match  for 
passant  lions,  and  the  other  heraldic 
Norman  beasts  gulp  not  twice  at  the 
other  Saxon  devices.  You  may  see 
them  all  on  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  with 
iron  pieces  on  their  noses,  charging  with 
pennon  couched.  And  the  Saxon  gentle¬ 
men  are  in  flight,  are  capita  lupina,  and 
hiding  in  fens  ;  and  the  Normans  are 
parcelling  out  their  broad  lands  and 
marrying  their  heiresses.  And  the  flag 
of  England  is  the  two  lions  passant  of 
William  Conqueror,  and  to  each  of  his 
chiefs  there  is  his  device  of  the  horse, 
or  the  eagle,  or  the  leopard,  not  in  the 
strictest  sense  heraldic,  but  ornamental 
and  symbolic  ;  when  a  cloistered  wise¬ 
acre  discovers  the  world  is  coming  to  an 
end,  and  troops  of  fluttered  sinners  set 
their  faces  east  to  Palestine,  there  to 
await,  in  the  cool  of  the  holy  sepulchre, 
the  first  low,  thunderous  mutter  of  a 
falling  universe. 

II. 

Nowadays,  if  youth  is  froward  and 
falls  into  a  scrape  of  money  or  of  love, 
there  is  always  for  him  a  long  sea  voy¬ 
age  to  the  Cape,  or  Sydney,  or  Buenos 
Ayres  ;  the  bacon  and  coffee  of  the 
ranchc,  or  the  solitude  and  fatigue  of 
the  desolate  bush.  He  stays  there  two 
or  three  years,  and  then  one  dav  you 
meet  him,  rough-weather  marked  in 
Piccadilly,  with  the  old  familiar  Parma 
violets  in  his  button-hole,  and  the  hat 
at  the  old  angle.  His  talk  is  a  mixture 
of  the  public  school  and  the  Texas  cow¬ 
boy,  and  he  carries  in  the  thigh  the 
mark  of  a  bullet  he  stopped  when  try¬ 
ing  to  capture  a  horse  thief.  But  in  the 
twelfth  century,  when  the  young  Nor¬ 
man  would  obey  neither  father  nor 
mother  and  was  afraid  only  of  the  priest, 
when  the  country  side  was  growing  too 
hot  to  hold  him  and  he  was  galloping 
fast  to  that  awesome  personage,  the 


mediaeval  devil,  they  shipped  him  off  to 
join  the  French  fleet  at  Ambleteuse,  to 
fight  for  the  cross,  and  check  his  high 
spirits  with  fever  and  privation,  and  the 
scimitar  flourishes  of  fiery-eyeballed 
Saracens.  He  was  away  perhaps  for 
twenty  years,  and  came  back  gaunt  as  a 
gallows,  emaciated  with  plague  and 
small-pox,  scarred  across  his  burned 
parchment  cheek  with  a  gash  from  eye 
to  mnuth,  and  with  a  crescent,  or  an 
escallop,  or  a  cross  added  to  his  coat 
armor  ;  and,  what  he  cared  for  most, 
he  was  free  the  rest  of  his  days  from 
pious  exercises,  and  could  spend  his  life 
in  hunting,  and  drinking,  and  fighting 
with  his  neighbors.  Religious  the  Cru¬ 
sades  were,  no  doubt,  but  with  many 
religion  is  only,  as  in  other  things,  a 
question  “of  market,”  and  what  was 
bought  in  pilgrimage  was  sold  in  excess, 
or  went  to  pay  off  old  scores  that  other¬ 
wise  would  have  to  be  discharged  with 
years  of  irksome  penitence. 

“  Ces  entreprises,”  writes  the  Abbe 
Fleury,  “  toutes  pieuses  qu’elles  6taient, 
furent,  A  raon  avis,  une  des  principales 
causes  du  rel^chement  de  la  penitence. 
Car  ce  fut  alors  que  commen^a  1’ indul¬ 
gence  pl^ni^re,  e’est  i  dire  la  remission 
de  toutes  les  peines  canoniques  i  qui- 
conque  ferait  le  voyage  et  le  service 
de  Dieu — ainsi  se  nomraait  cette  guerre 
— et  c'6tait  ce  pardon  extraordinaire 
qui  y  attirait  tant  de  gens.  II  fut  bien 
doux  4  cette  noblesse,  qui  ne  savait  que 
chasser  et  se  battre,  devoir  changer  en 
un  voyage  de  guerre  les  penitences 
laborieuses,  qui  consistaient  en  jeffnes 
et  en  pri^res,  et  surtout  en  ces  temps-U 
4  s’abstenir  de  I'usage  des  armes  et  des 
chevaux.  La  penitence  devint  un 
plaisir,  car  1.^  fatigue  du  voyage  etait 
peu  considerable  pour  des  gens  accou- 
tumes  4  celles  de  la  guerre,  et  le  change- 
ment  des  lieux  et  d’objets  est  un  di¬ 
vertissement.  II  n'y  avait  guere  de 
peine  sensible  que  de  quitter  pour  long- 
temps  son  pays  et  sa  famille.” 

And  when  you  remember  that  the 
crusaders  were  free  from  all  attachment 
on  account  of  debt  while  in  the  service 
of  the  Holy  Land  ;  were  exempted  from 
giving  interest  for  the  money  they  bor¬ 
rowed  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  ;  had  for  a  certain  time  no 
taxes  to  pay  ;  could  alienate  lands  held 
of  their  lords,  without  consent  or  con- 
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sultation  ;  were  protected  in  person  and  the  present  royal  standard,  or,  more 
effects  by  the  Apostolic  See,  whose  an-  correctly,  banner,  first  hoisted  on  the 
athemas  were  denounced  against  all  who  Tower,  January  i,  iSoi,  and  consider 
should  by  any  means  injure  or  molest  how  and  of  what  it  is  composed.  To 
them  while  engaged  in  the  war  ;  when  describe  it  heraldically,  it  is  “  Quar- 
you  remember  that  no  civil  court  had  ferly  :  first  and  fourth,  gules,  three 
any  power  over  them,  for  they  were  re-  lions  passant  gardant,  in  pale,  or.  for 
garded  as  ecclesiastics,  only  subject  to  England  ;  second,  or,  a  lion  rampant, 
spiritual  jurisdiction  ;  that  all  their  sins  gules,  within  a  double  tressure,  fiory 
were  absolved,  and  they  assured  of  find-  counterflory  of  the  last,  for  Scotland  ; 
ing  eternal  salvation  if  only  they  would  third,  azure,  a  harp,  or,  stringed  argent, 
seek  it  in  the  Holy  Land  ; — when  you  for  Ireland.’'  The  flag  has  been  pro- 
remember  all  this,  it  is  not  so  much  a  duced,  we  are  told,  in  considerable  con- 
wonder  that  so  many  went  to  the  Cru-  tempt  of  heraldic  rules,  but  assuredly, 
sades  as  that  so  many  stayed  away.  for  all  that,  it  excites  no  less  obedience, 

Once  the  knights  began  to  move  east-  enthusiasm,  and  respect, 
ward,  heraldry  stepped  in  to  arrange  The  three  lions  passant  gardant  in  the 
and  digest  their  devices,  and  then,  for  first  quarter  for  England  are  clearly, 
the  first  time,  as  it  seems  to  us,  you  two  of  them,  the  lions  of  the  Conqueror, 
really  have  the  flag.  No  Christian  Two  lions  only,  in  that  fierce  posture, 
power,  by  itself,  was  strong  enough  to  indicate  the  shield,  or  flag,  if  we  had 
face  the  Mahometans,  and  most  of  the  one,  of  the  years  1066  to  ir54.  when 
fighting  had  in  consequence  to  be  done  Henry  II.,  who  had  married  Eleanor  in 
by  a  combination  of  peoples,  among  1151  and  came  to  the  throne  in  1154, 
whom  confusion  was  constant  from  the  added  the  lion  of  Guienne  and  Aquitaine 
similarity  of  their  leaders’  ensigns.  So  to  his  paternal  two,  where  they  flourish- 
they  were  taken  in  hand  and  ordered  ed  their  paws,  like  animal  Sayers,  from 
and  arranged,  and  then  sprang  into  ex-  1154  to  1299.  In  1299  Edward  I. 
istence  the  gules  and  or  and  argent  and  married  Margaret  of  France,  and  with 
sable^  and  the  other  Norman  words  that  his  three  lions  quartered  her  paternal 
sound  nowadays  so  rusty  and  uncouth,  arms  of — azure,  sem^e  de  fleur-de-lys, 
and,  strange  to  say,  have  never  been  or  ;  for  which  field  sem6e  Charles  VI. 
altered  or  modified.  We  do  not  know  of  France  in  t38o  substituted  the  three 
whether  it  says  much  or  little  for  her-  lilies  only,  adopted  by  our  Henry  V. 
aldry,  but  it  is  precisely  to-day  as  it  was  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and 
at  the  beginning,  and  the  famous  roll  of  placed  in  the  first  or  honorable  quarter, 
Caerlaverock,  of  the  date  of  1300.  is  as  where  they  long  remained.  So  the 
perfectly  intelligible  as  if  the  nobles  shield  sto^,  so  far  as  we  know,  with 
whose  arms  it  blazons  had  been  laying  but  slight  variation,  till  the  reign  of 
siege  to  Chester  only  last  month.  By  James  I.,  when  the  lion  of  Scotland  and 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  the  harp  of  Ireland  appeared,  to  which, 
science  of  heraldry  was  at  its  zenith,  in  1689,  were  added  the  arms  of  Nassau 
Of  its  decadence  since  it  would  be  out  for  William  and  Mary.  In  1800  Eng- 
of  place  for  us  to  write.  land  and  Ireland  were  united,  the  fleur- 

To  the  Crusades  it  is  clear  that  we  de-lys  relinquished,  and  the  Hanoverian 
must  look  for  the  first  real  dignity  of  arms,  since  1714  quartered,  were  placed 
the  flag,  and  to  Coeur  de  Lion's  Crusade  on  a  shield  of  pretence,  where  they  re¬ 
in  particular,  for  his  gave  rise  to  more  mained  till  1837,  when  they  were  alto- 
armorial  beatings  than  have  sprung  gether  removed,  since,  the  Salique  laws 
from  any  other  single  cause  whatever,  obtaining  in  Hanover,  our  present 
not  even  excepting  the  Battle  of  Crecy.  queen  is  precluded  from  inheritance. 
And  not  only  are  there  more  families  This  is  the  royal  standard,  to  be  used 
bearing  arms  from  merit  achieved  then,  only  by  the  sovereign,  and  indicative 
or  assumed  arms  then,  but  families  in-  only  of  the  sovereign  s  presence.  When 
numerable,  on  engaging  in  the  war,  used  byother  members  of  the  royal  party, 
changed  their  devices  for  others  more  it  is  differenced — that  is,  touched  by 
suited  to  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  heraldry  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  mark 
Now  let  us,  having  got  so  far,  take  degree  and  distinction. 
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There  is  another  flag,  not  less  dear 
than  the  royal  banner — dearer  p>erhaps, 
for  the  greater  dangers  it  has  run,  the 
greater  sights  it  has  seen.  The  royal 
banner  has  scarcely  done  more,  all  its 
days,  than  float  its  lazy  silken  length  in 
Windsor  sunshine,  or  hang  listlessly  in 
fog  over  Buckingham  Palace,  while  the 
Union  Jack  has  been  hurrying  over 
breach  and  battlefield,  hanging  out  deh* 
ance  from  shot-shattered  residencies  and 
over  hasty  redoubts  of  biscuit-tins.  It 
seems  cold  to  dissect  heraldically  so 
noble  a  possession,  to  talk  of  “  Azure  : 
the  saltires  of  St.  Patrick  and  St.  An¬ 
drew,  quarterly  per  saltire,  counter¬ 
charged  argent  and  gules,*'  and  so  on. 
It  recalls  that  horrible  speech  of  Baza- 
rof’s  on  the  woman  he  admired — nay, 
loved — the  Countess  Odintsof,  whose 
splendid  figure  he  desired  to  see  on  the 
dissecting-table.  What  do  “  fimbria- 
tions  of  the  second,  surmounted  by  the 
cross  of  St.  George  for  England  of  the 
third,  fimbriated  as  the  last,”  matter? 
— when  all  that  is  needful  for  us  to  know 
is  that  that  is  the  cross,  that  was  carried 
at  Agincourt,  and  that  the  flag  that 
waved  behind  the  lines  of  Torres  Ved- 
ras.  Of  the  meaning  of  the  word  jack, 
by  the  way,  there  seems  to  be  some 
doubt.  By  some  it  has  been  supposed 
to  refer  to  James  I.  (Jacques),  who,  on 
April  12,  1606,  added  the  cross  of  St. 
Andrew  to  the  cross  of  St.  George  ;  and 
by  others  to  mean  the  jaque^  the  surcoat 
emblazoned  with  the  cross.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  either.  It  is  simply 
the  flag  flown  on  the  jack-staff — the  staff 
on  the  bowsprit — and,  as  such,  is  exclu¬ 
sively  a  ship  flag.  The  national  flag  is 
the  Union,  not  the  Union  Jack,  andean 
on  shore  only  be  in  strictness  displayed 
from  forts  and  other  Government  sta¬ 
tions.  It  is  formed,  as  is  very  well 
known,  of  the  three  crosses  of  St. 
George,  St.  Andrew,  and  St.  Patrick  ; 
the  last  was  added  on  January  i,  1801. 
Curiously  enough,  on  our  copper  coins 
the  shield  on  which  the  hand  of  Britan¬ 
nia  rests  is  incorrectly  blazoned.  The 
ensign  is  there  made  to  appear  as  a 
single  saltire,  surmounted  by  a  cross, 
and  both  fimbriated — that  is,  an  ordi¬ 
nary  or  charge,  edged  or  bordered  all 
round,  to  prevent  the  unpleasant  effect 
of  color  on  color  or  metal  on  metal.  In 
the  case  of  the  Exhibition  medal  of 


1862  the  inaccuracy  is  still  more  fla¬ 
grant.  The  Union  is  there  typified  by  a 
plain  saltire,  surmounted  by  a  fimbriated 
cross. 

The  French  were  far  later  than  we  in 
adopting  personal  colors  ;  nor  can  they, 
to  our  mind,  be  really  considered  as 
possessing  a  national  flag,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  till  to  the  red  and 
blue  of  the  City  of  Paris  was  added  the 
white  of  the  Bourbons,  and  they  flew 
the  tricolor.  All  other  ensigns  seem  to 
us  rather  indicative  of  the  caprice  of 
the  reigning  monarch  than  the  general 
sense  of  the  nation.  In  the  twelfth 
century,  as  we  have  said,  the  fleur-de- 
lys  became  peculiarly  French  and  royal, 
and  in  1223  Philippe  Auguste  powdered 
his  white  banner  with  gold  fleurs-de-lvs  ; 
and  again,  a  hundred  years  later,  Charles 
VI.  adopted  a  blue  flag  with  a  white 
cross — a  cross  as  distinctive  of  their  sol¬ 
diery  as  the  red  was  of  ours.  In  the 
fifteenth  century  the  dag  had  a  blue 
field,  not  powdered  with  lilies  but 
charged  with  three,  and  was  for  the  first 
time  attached  to  the  staff.  From 
Francis  I.  to  Louis  XIV.  the  regimental 
colors  (white,  we  suppose)  bore  arms 
and  emblems  selected  by  the  colonels  ; 
the  white  flag,  uncharged,  was  the  per¬ 
sonal  and  distinctive  emblem  of  the 
colonel-general,  was  finally  adopted  by 
Louis  XIV.  himself,  and  became  the 
king’s  own  flag.  But  then,  white  had 
been  known  as  the  royal  color  since  the 
days  when  the  Protestants  (who  took  it 
as  an  emblem  of  their  superior  purity) 
were  joined  by  Henry  III.,  an  emblem 
that  at  the  battle  of  Ivry  in  1590  be¬ 
came,  as  the  ensign  of  Henry  IV.,  both 
royal  and  national,  and  so  disposed  of 
the  old  blue  flag  with  the  white  cross. 
Till  the  revolution,  whatever  the  flag, 
the  lilies  of  France  were  the  national 
emblem  ;  then  came  the  eagle  of  the 
republic  and  the  empire  surmounting 
the  tricolor ;  1815  brought  back  the 
Bourbon  white,  and  1830  ousted  it ; 
and  now  it  is  clear  that  the  national  flag 
of  France  is  the  tricolor,  of  which  the 
disposition  is,  by  law — the  blue  fixed  to 
the  staff,  the  white  in  the*  centre,  and 
the  red  in  the  air.  The  Gallic  cock  of 
which  one  sometimes  hears  seems  to 
have  been  a  temporary  caprice  of  Louis 
XIV.  Of  other  national  flags  we  shall 
reserve  what  we  have  to  say  till  we  come 
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to  consider  the  flags  of  the  sea,  the  only 
part  of  our  subject  on  which  we  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  discover  any 
literature.  As  for  royal  banners,  we 
have,  we  believe,  said  enough  to  show 
that  the  growth  of  them  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  easy  to  trace,  nor  satisfactory 
when  traced  ;  and  as  for  the  banner  of 
the  private  individual,  it  is  naturally 
so  closely  connected  with  his  coat  of 
arms  that,  given  the  one,  you  have  the 
other. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  no  esquire  could 
take  a  coat  of  arms  before  he  had  been 
made  a  knight,  either  a  knight  bachelor 
or  a  knight  banneret,  and  to  be  made  a 
knight,  though  he  had  no  form  of  com¬ 
petitive  examination  to  undergo,  yet  he 
had  to  perform  certain  offices  of  self- 
denial  and  lonely  prayerful  watchfulness 
not  less  trying,  at  any  rate  to  him,  than 
the  study  of  fortifications  to  modern 
youth.  1  o  be  made  a  knight  banneret, 
and  so  rank  above  all  except  knights  of 
the  Garter,  he  must  be  so  created  by 
the  sovereign  himself,  on  the  field  of 
battle,  beneath  the  royal  standard  dis¬ 
played.  He  was  called  banneret,  be¬ 
cause  his  pennon — the  little  pointed  flag 
he  bore  on  his  lance — had  been  squared 
by  the  sovereign’s  hands  into  a  banner 
by  having  the  points  cut  off,  and  on  that 
banner  he  bore  henceforth  his  coat 
armor — that  is  to  say,  the  heraldic  in¬ 
signia  embroidered  on  the  surcoat  worn 
over  the  armor.  The  banneret  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  baronet,  nor 
translated,  as  in  old  deeds  it  is  often 
found,  baronettus.  The  dignity,  though 
a  very  high  one,  was  never  in  England 
hereditary,  though  in  France  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  so  to  have  been.  The  order 
dwindled  on  the  creation  of  baronets  by 
James,  and  Anally  became  extinct.  The 
last  created  were  Sir  John  Smith, 
knighted  at  Edgehill  in  1642  for  res¬ 
cuing  the  king’s  standard  ;  and  Admi¬ 
rals  Pye  and  Spry,  Captains  Knight, 
Bickerton,  and  Vernon  at  a  naval  review 
in  1773.  On  the  banner  the  knight  bore 
his  coat  of  arms  simply,  unsurmount* 
ed  by  the  crest,  and,  as  a  rule,  without 
the  motto  or  war-cry.  Round  the  crest, 
when  he  wore  it,  flaunted  the  mantle. 
You  may  see  such  now  flourished  round 
an  alderman’s  helmet  with  all  kinds  of 
fantastic  scroll  work.  The  scroll  work 
is  supposed  to  represent  the  slashes  and 


rents  of  the  garment,  the  sword  and 
spear  thrusts  to  typify  the  dangers  and 
Aghts  the  gallant  wearer  has  Agured  in. 
And  even  to-day  if  you  climb  above  the 
knights*  stalls  in  St.  George’s  at  Wind¬ 
sor,  where  perch  sword  and  helmet, 
mantle  and  banner,  you  will  And  it  all 
nicked  at  the  edges,  brand-new  as  it  is. 
The  ducal  owner  has  in  all  probability 
never  in  his  life  been  in  greater  danger 
than  in  the  hunting  Aeld,  but  the  an¬ 
cient  Action  survives,  and  the  seam¬ 
stress’s  scissors  do  what  once  the  scim¬ 
itar  of  the  inAdel  and  the  spears  of  the 
Frenchmen  did.  This  dislike  to  seem¬ 
ing  too  new,  too  recent — this  desire  of 
seeming  to  Agure  in  ancient  Aghts  and 
dangers — does  one  not  And  it,  too,  in  the 
undergraduate  who  breaks  the  boards  of 
his  new  mortar,  and  the  Rugby  boy  who 
buries  his  football  cap,  that  by  their  dis¬ 
reputable  appearance  they  may  seem  to 
have  been  in  the  more  tussles  and 
bullies  ? 

Sometimes  the  knights  wore  little 
flags  on  their  helmets,  diminutives  of 
the  banner,  whence  they  were  transfer¬ 
red  to  the  tops  of  their  houses  and  be¬ 
came  the  vane.  Even  to  them  there  is 
in  heraldry  a  strict  meaning  attached, 
for  no  one  has  a  right  to  a  vane  except 
those  who,  foremost  at  the  escalade  or 
assault,  had  succeeded  in  planting  ban¬ 
ner  or  pennon  on  the  wall,  or  inside  the 
breach.  And  so  by  observation  you 
may  learn  how  much  of  meaning  there 
is  in  all  that  surrounds  us,  even  in  that 
which  seems  most  trivial,  most  purely 
ornamental  ;  for  the  ornamental  of  to¬ 
day  was  the  useful  yesterday,  as  the 
hood  of  the  bachelor  of  arts  (if,  indeed, 
that  be  ornamental)  was  once  the  col¬ 
lecting  bag  for  the  poor  scholar.  Ex¬ 
cellent  to  know,  so  long  as  we  offend 
not  others  with  our  knowledge.  For 
suppose  we  were  to  descend  on  a  cheese¬ 
monger  at  Stamford  Hill  and  demand  of 
him  the  removal  of  his  Ane  brass  vane, 
seeing  that  he  never  scaled  a  wall,  nor 
planted  anything  anywhere  except  hya¬ 
cinths  in  his  dining-room  window,  and 
ferns  in  his  fernery  ;  suppose  we  were 
to  insist  on  his  taking  down  his  gable- 
end,  his  pediment,  his  fastigium,  seeing 
that  he  has  never  rendered  his  country 
any  signal  service  whereby  alone  he  can 
by  right  deserve  it,  nor  ever  had  such 
supreme  god-like  honor  decreed  him. 
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as  Cicero  had,  by  universal  vote.  Sup¬ 
pose  we  were  to  point  to  the  abject  ab¬ 
surdity  of  the  slashed  mantle  in  his 
book-plates  of  Gibbon’s  “  Rise  and 
Fall,"  and  the  impertinent  impropriety 
of  his  "  dexter  hand  holdinj;  a  sword 
in  pale  argent,  pommelled  and  hilted, 
or,  piercing  a  man’s  heart,  proper,’’ 
which  can  only  mean  that  such  have 
been  granted  him  for  distinguished  valor 
in  his  sovereign’s  service — as  James  VI. 
granted  similar  arms  to  Sir  John  Ram¬ 
say  for  the  killing  of  Ruthven  and  his 
brother  Gowrie,  when  they  would  have 
assassinated  the  monarch.  Suppose, 
too,  and  we  do  not  know  that  such  sup¬ 
positions  are  too  many  or  improbable, 
suppose  we  were  to  jeer  at  the  stucco 
griffins  over  his  garden  door,  and  inform 
him  such  supporters  are  restricted  to 
peers  of  the  realm  and  knights  of  the 
Bath  ;  or  suggest  the  removal  of  the 
sham  battlements,  which  are  the  right 
only  of  the  banneret.  Suppose  all  this, 
what  then  do  you  suppose  we  should 
gain  thereby,  except  an  outburst  of 
farce-like  fury  from  the  outraged  cheese¬ 
monger,  and  the  withering  contempt  of 
the  cheesemonger’s  moiri  antique  wife  ? 
And  yet  all  our  objections  in  a  court  of 
chivalry,  or  chapter  of  the  Heralds’ 
College,  could  be  with  ease  made  good. 

A  very  few  more  words  on  private 
and  personal  flags,  and  we  have  done 
with  them.  Banners  and  ballads  are 
closely  connected,  as  any  one  who  has 
any  reading  of  them  knows.  The  min¬ 
strel  of  the  Rising  of  the  North  Coun- 
trie  sings  : — 

Now  spreade  thine  ancyent,  Westmorland, 

Thy  dun  bull  faine  would  we  spye  ; 

And  thou,  the  Earle  of  Northumberland, 

Now  raise  thy  half-moone  upon  hye. 

Ancient  is  a  corruption  of  ensign,  and 
came  finally  to  mean  the  flag-bearer. 
"  This  is  Othello’s  ancient,  as  I  take 
it,”  cries  Gratiano,  when  lago  enters 
with  the  light  and  they  discover  Cassio 
lying  wounded.  And  there  is  no  doubt 
Ancient  Pistol  must  himself  have  once 
carried  the  colors  in  some  nobleman’s 
service  here,  or  as  a  mercenary  in  the 
Low  Countries,  till  cowardice  and  drink 
got  him  broke.  On  many  of  the  flags 
were  the  mottoes,  the  war-cries,  the 
family  slogan  ;  of  which,  by  the  way, 
on  the  termination  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses,  there  were  so  many,  so  fostering 


of  partisanship  and  quarrel,  that  an  Act 
was  passed  whereby  it  was  made  penal 
for  any  noble  or  villein  to  have  any  cry 
except  The  Kinf' !  and  St.  George  for 
England  !  No  one  who  respected  him¬ 
self  would  fight  without  arms  or  flag  to 
distinguish  him.  ’’  Then  came  the 
Duke  Anthony  of  Brabant,’’  writes  St. 
Palave,  of  the  battle  of  Agincourt, 
who  had  been  sent  for  suddenly  by 
the  King  of  France  ;  he  arrived  in  ex¬ 
treme  haste,  and  taking  one  of  the  ban¬ 
ners  of  his  trumpets  and  dividing  it  into 
two  pieces  he  made  of  it  a  coat  of 
arms.’’  And.  finally,  there  is  in  “  Mar- 
mion"  so  compact  a  mention  of  so  many 
of  the  flags  medijEvally  carried  that  we 
cannot  do  betfer  than  quote  it  : — 

Nor  mark'd  they  less,  where  in  the  air 
A  thousand  streamers  flaunted  fair  ; 

Various  in  shape,  device,  and  hue. 

Green,  sanguine,  etellc,  red,  and  blue. 
Broad,  narrow,  swadMotailed.  and  square. 
Scroll,  pennon,  peni||^androl,  there 
O’er  the  pavilions  ftw.  ‘ 

Highest  and  midmost  was  descried 
The  royal  banner,  floating  wide  ; 

The  staff,  a  pine-tree  strong  and  straight. 
Pitch'd  deeply  in  a  massive  stone. 

Which  still  in  memory  is  shown. 

Yet  bent  beneath  the  standard’s  weight. 
Whene’er  the  western  wind  unroll'd. 

With  toil,  the  huge  and  cumbrou*  fold. 

And  gave  to  view  the  dazzling  field. 
Where,  in  proud  Scotland’s  royal  shield. 
The  ruddy  Lion  ramp’d  in  gold. 

III. 

The  earliest  use  of  the  flag  at  sea  was 
merely  as  a  signal,  waved  to  the  right 
or  left,  without  distinction  of  color  or 
nationality.  Down  to  a  comparatively 
late  period  it  was  not  the  flag  but  the 
figure-head  that  was  the  emblem,  the 
carved  image  of  the  prow,  of  which 
Herodotus  gives  ns  an  instance  in  the 
wild  boar  of  the  Samianc,  sawn  off  on 
defeat  by  the  .(FIginetans  and  deposited 
in  their  temple  of  Minerva.  No  naval 
standards,  similar  to  those  we  have 
written  of  in  use  on  shore,  have  been 
discovered  among  the  Egyptians  or 
Assyrians  ;  either  their  sails  were  em¬ 
broidered  with  different  emblems,  or 
flag-like  streamers,  something  like  the 
bargeman’s  whiff,  were  displayed  below 
the  staff.  The  Romans  had  their  rostra, 
as  all  the  world  knows  ;  among  whom, 
markedly  in  consequence  of  their  uni¬ 
versal  conquest  on  land,  the  art  of  naval 
war  gradually  died  out,  and,  as  Mr. 
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Laughton  writes  (to  whose  lecture  on  blue-bordered  flag  with  a  cross  of  gold, 
the  Heraldry  of  the  Sea  we  are  much  and  one  of  the  knights  carries  on  his 
indebted),  “  any  flags  carried  by  ships,  lance  a  pennon  charged  with  a  red 
then,  or  for  long  after,  were  probably  cross.  Whether  this  was  the  banner 
as  mere  ornaments,  emblems  of  religion  consecrated  by  the  Pope  and  delivered 
or  superstition,  of  personal  vanity  or  to  William  is  not  easy  to  decide,  but  at 
party  triumph.*'  least  it  is  clear  that  the  red  cross  as  pe- 

We  have  lightly  traced  the  influence  culiarly  English  and  the  white  as  pecul- 
of  the  Crusades  on  heraldry  and  so  on  iarly  French  were  not  so  considered  till 
the  flag — influences  as  potent  on  sea  as  much  later  ;  not  even  in  the  days  of 
on  land,  possibly  more  so,  for  it  is  likely  Edward  I.  was  St  George’s  cross  more 
that  on  sea  they  were  fltst  at  work,  since  prominent  among  our  flags  than  those 
it  was  not  till  the  men  were  on  board  of  St.  Edmund  or  St.  Edward  the  Con- 
ship  and  set  sail  that  difficulties  and  fessor.  From  the  time  we  were  driven 
confusion  would  begin.  For  if  there  out  of  France  till  the  reign  of  James  I. 
were  several  knights  on  board  of  one  there  is  at  least  no  doubt  that  the  Eng- 
ship  it  was  the  rule  that  the  flags  of  all  lish  flag  was  a  red  cross  on  a  white  fleld. 
were  flown,  or,  if  on  active  service,  the  "  It  was  under  this  that  the  great  sea- 
flag  of  the  chief  admiral,  together  with  men  of  Elizabeth’s  time  traded,  or  ex- 
her  own  particular  ensigns,  that  is,  of  plored,  or  fought  ;  it  was  this  flag  that 
her  own  particular  .j^aint  and  port.  In  Drake  and  Cavendish  bore  round  the 
fact,  in  very  early,^^es  the  sailor  was  world,  that  Lancaster  carried  to  the 
far  more  a  sailor>of«s  port  than  of  his  East  Indies  and  Frobisher  to  the  far 
country  (witness  tNit  wars  between  the  North  ;  that  flew  triumphant  against  the 
Cinque  Ports  and  Normandy,  whether  Spaniards  off  Gravelines  on  July  29, 
there  were  wars  between  England  and  1588,  or  with  less  good  fortune,  though 
France  or  no  ;  and  the  bloody  fighting  with  not  less  glory,  waved  over  the 
between  the  Cinque  Ports  and  Yarmouth  shot-torn  wreck  of  the  Revenge  off  Florez 
at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century)  ;  on  September  i,  1591.”  The  union 
and  in  France,  down  even  to  the  revo-  with  Scotland  in  1606  put  an  end  to  the 
lution,  it  is  well  known  there  wese  more  glorious  reign  of  St.  George,  pure  and 
flags  of  ports  than  of  France  ;  while  simple,  and  then  confusion  begins  again 
the  free  towns  of  Germany,  till  within  as  to  how  and  when  the  Union  was 
the  few  last  years,  all  flew  their  own.  flown,  confusion  which  we  have  neither 
Now,  on  sea  as  on  shore,  the  ear-  time  nor  patience  to  unravel.  Sufficient 
liest  form  of  the  national  flag  was  the  to  note  that  for  the  first  time,  in  1627, 
cognizance  of  the  chief  or  king,  in  proof-  at  the  disastrous  expedition  of  the  Duke 
of  which  w*e  have  already  quoted  the  of  Buckingham  against  the  Isle  of  Rh^, 
white  horse  of  the  Saxons  and  the  raven  our  fleet  was  divided,  in  imitation  of  the 
of  the  Danes  ;  and  to  account  for  our  Venetians  and  Genoese,  into  squadrons 
own  St.  George's  cross — which  by  the  — the  centre,  or  red  ;  the  van,  or  blue  ; 
time  of  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  rear,  or  white — and  each  of 
century  and  during  the  hundred  years’  these  squadrons  was  again  subdivided 
war  was  distinctly  marked  on  the  flags  into  three,  commanded  by  an  admiral, 
of  English  ships,  and  though  borne  with  vice-admiral,  and  rear-admiral,  carrying 
some  individual  cognizance  was  known  their  distinguishing  flags  at  the  main, 
and  recognized  as  the  badge  of  English  fore,  and  mizzen  top-gallant  masthead, 
nationality — to  account  for  St.  George's  Each  squadron,  according  to  its  distin- 
cross  we  must  look  somewhere  for  the  guishing  color,  carried  an  ensign  having 
chief  who  originated  it.  It  is  impos-  in  the  upper  corner,  next  the  staff,  a 
sible,  says  Mr.  Laughton,  to  determine  white  canton  changed  with  St.  George's 
when  the  cross  came  to  be  accepted  as  cross,  but  not  joined  with  St.  Andrew's  ; 
the  distinctive  flag  of  England.  There  while  the  admiral  commanding  in  the 
are,  of  course,  the  Crusades,  when  the  centre,  and  so  commanding  the  whole 
cross  as  a  military  emblem  first  came  fleet,  flew  not  the  red  flag  but  the  Union 
into  common  use  ;  but  then,  on  the  at  the  main.  And  so  the  usage  con- 
Bayeux  tapestry,  the  ship  in  which  the  tinned  till  the  days  of  the  Common- 
Conqueror  sails  bears  at  the  main  a  wealth,  when  the  Union  flag  was  abol- 
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ished,  the  Scotch  cross  expunged,  and 
the  St.  George’s,  as  under  the  Stewarts, 
carried  in  a  canton.  The  admirals  flew 
the  cross  and  the  harp  ;  that  is  clear 
from  Blake’s  fight  with  the  Dutch  off 
Portland  in  1653,  when,  commanding- 
in-chief  on  board  the  Triumph,  he  flew 
the  cross  and  harp  at  the  main.  At  the 
Restoration  the  Union  flag  was  again 
introduced,  and  in  May,  1707,  when  the 
political  and  constitutional  union  with 
Scotland  took  place,  the  ensign  of  Eng¬ 
lish  ships  of  war  which  had  previously 
shown  only  the  English  cross  in  the 
upper  canton  next  the  staff,  bore  in  that 
canton  henceforth  the  union  of  St. 
George’s  and  St.  Andrew’s  crosses.  We 
may  add  that  the  distinction  of  the  red, 
white,  and  blue  divisions  was,  after 
much  long  suffering  (for  it  was  nothing 
but  a  source  of  irregularity,  confusion, 
and  needless  expense),  abolished  by 
Admiralty  order  of  August  5,  based  on 
the  order  of  the  Queen  in  Council,  dated 
July  9.  1864.  In  this  it  is  ordered 
that : — 

Admirals,  vice-admirals,  and  rear-admirals 
shall  in  future  bear  respectively  a  white  flag 
with  the  red  St.  George’s  cross  therein  at  the 
main.  fore,  or  mizzen  top  gallant  masthead. 

All  Her  Majesty’s  ships  of  war  in  commis¬ 
sion  shall  bear  a  white  ensign  with  a  red  St. 
George's  cross  and  the  Union  in  the  upper 
canton. 

Ships  and  vessels  employed  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  service  are  to  fly  the  blue  ensign  ; 
ships  commanded  by  officers  of  the 
Royal  Naval  Reserve,  and  having  one 
third  of  their  crew  men  of  the  Reserve, 
may  also  fly  it  ;  yachts  and  others  under 
special  authority  may  fly  distinguishing 
flags,  but  all  other  British  ships  are  to 
fly  the  red  ensign.  And  this  order  is 
still  in  force. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  the  cross  of  St.  Patrick,  as  it  is 
called,  makes  its  appearance  in  our 
flag.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  St.  Patrick 
never  had  a  cross  ;  both  this  and  St. 
Andrew’s  are,  Mr.  Laughton  thinks, 
nothing  else  than  the  sacred  monogram 
devised  by,  or  revealed  to,  Constantine 
the  Great.  The  early  Christianity  of 
Ireland  and  the  missions  to  Scotland 
may  very  well  have  adopted  it  and  in¬ 
troduced  it,  where  it  is  found  in  the 
first  days  of  the  Conquest  in  the  arms 
of  the  Fitxgoralds.  In  1719  it  was  flown 


as  the  flag  of  Ireland,  though  Ireland 
never  had  what  could  properly  be  called 
a  national  flag  ;  it  was,  however,  suffi¬ 
ciently  so  to  be  acknowledged  in  i8ot, 
and  was  combined  with  the  white  saltire 
already  in  the  Union. 

It  had  been  our  wish  to  write  some¬ 
thing  of  other  foreign  flags,  as  we  have 
briefly  written  something  of  the  French  ; 
of  the  castles  and  lions  of  Spain  ;  of  the 
crimson  bars  of  Aragon,  drawn  by  a 
king’s  fingers  in  blood  down  the  shield 
of  the  noble  count  of  Barcelona,  mor¬ 
tally  wounded  fighting  against  the  Nor¬ 
mans  ;  of  the  red  raguled  saltire  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  carried  over  the  Pyrenees  by 
Charles  V.,  and  flown  against  us  in  the 
great  galleys  of  the  Armada  ;  of  the 
shields  of  the  five  Moorish  kings  over¬ 
thrown  in  Portugal  by  Count  Alfonso, 
afterward  king,  blazoned  on  the  splen¬ 
did  flag  that  slowly  pushed  its  way  down 
the  coast  of  Africa  and  led  the  van 
round  the  Cape  to  the  Indies  ;  of  the 
orange  colors  of  the  Beggars,  flown  to 
the  cry  of  Oranje  haven  ! — Up  with  the 
Orange  ! — through  the  War  of  Indepen¬ 
dence,  orange  that  afterward  flushed 
red  in  the  brave  battle  light  of  De  Ruy- 
ter  and  the  Tromps  ;  of  the  black,  yel¬ 
low,  and  red  of  Belgium,  once  the  badge 
of  the  Duchy  of  Brabant,  in  i83t  pro¬ 
claimed  the  national  flag  ;  of  the  black 
and  white  of  Germany,  whose  iron  cross 
(the  cross  of  the  Teutonic  order)  dates 
with  its  colors  from  the  closing  year  of 
the  twelfth  century,  while  the  red  flares 
back  to  the  days  of  Charlemagne  ;  of 
the  Danish  emblem,  spotless  white  and 
heaven-descended  in  answer  to  Walde- 
mar’s  prayer  as  he  led  his  troops  on  to 
battle  against  the  pagans  of  the  Baltic  ; 
of  the  Russian  standard,  whose  mon¬ 
strous  eagle  bears  in  his  left  claw  a  chart 
of  the  Caspian,  in  his  right  of  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azov,  in  his  left  beak 
the  White  Sea,  and  in  his  right  the 
Baltic  and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  ;  of  the 
Dukes  of  Austria,  whose  colors  the  em¬ 
pire  bears,  assumed  as  a  party  badge 
during  civil  war ;  of  the  tricolor  of 
Italy,  devised  for  her  by  Napoleon  on 
his  declaration  of  the  kingdom  ;  of  the 
lion  of  St.  Mark  and  the  red  cross  of 
Genoa  ;  and  that  cross,  the  ensign  of 
the  Knights  of  St.  John,  borne  in  its 
simplicity  against  the  innumerable  de¬ 
vices  of  the  infidel  Turk — crescents  and 
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stripes  and  stars,  and  naked  arms  that 
wave  naked  falchions.  And,  lightly 
crossing  the  Atlantic,  we  had  meant  to 
touch  gently  among  the  stars  and  stripes, 
the  arms  of  Washington,  as  still  they  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  church  of  his  old  home 
in  Northamptonshire,  and  tell  briefly 
bow  before  the  Declaration  the  elder 
flags  carried  the  rattlesnake,  Don  t  tread 
on  me  /  or  the  pine  tree  with  its  solemn 
motto.  An  Appeal  to  God !  or  the  snake 
cut  in  eight  parts,  and  Join^  or  die! 
beneath  ;  and  show  how  for  each  new 
State  they  added  a  star  and  a  stripe, 
until,  confusion  arising,  it  was  decreed 
that  the  number  of  stripes  should  be 
thirteen,  with  a  star  for  every  State  in 
the  Union  ;  and  had  hoped  to  say  some* 
thing  of  that  short*lived  flag  of  the  Con¬ 
federates  that,  brief  as  was  their  inde¬ 
pendence,  vet  was  three  times  changed, 
flying  at  last  in  1864  as  white,  with  a 
red  canton  bearing  a  blue  saltire  edged 
with  white,  and  charged  with  seventeen 
white  stars  ;  of  the  many  meaningless 
flags  of  South  America,  Brazil  alone  ex¬ 
cepted,  since  she,  among  many  other 
devices  and  very  many  other  colors, 
bears  the  globe,  the  armillary  sphere  of 
Portugal,  carried  once  by  Vasco  de 
Gama  and  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator  ; 
and,  further  still,  of  the  Chinese,  only 
yesterday  in  our  heraldic  state  of  six  or 
seven  hundred  years  ago,  every  chief 
with  his  own  device,  and  only  to-day 
dazing  our  European  eyes  with  yellow, 
troubled  with  a  many-colored  devil  ;  of 
Japan,  that  land  of  the  sun,  whose  drag¬ 
on,  since  there  is  the  true  home  of  the 
luminary,  strains  to  swallow  it  all  his 
hideous  length  of  crimson  ;  it  bad  been 
our  wish,  we  say,  to  write  more  fully 
on  all  of  these,  and  something  as  well 
of  the  use  and  custom  of  flags  beyond 
their  direct  signification  and  nationality  ; 
for  there  are  the  traditional  methodr  of 
showing  respect  or  disrespect,  victory 
or  defeat,  distress,  mourning,  and  truce  ; 
but  space  presses  and  narrows  on  us, 
and  with  a  brief  reference  to  the  flag  in 
its  purely  modern  and  ornamental  as¬ 
pect  we  must  conclude. 

The  Exhibition  of  1851,  that  was  to 
inaugurate  the  new  era  of  world-peace, 
for  the  first  time  introduced  the  flag  in 
a  new  character.  Then  began  the  flag¬ 
ging  of  central  avenues  and  side  courts, 
the  trophies  for  bazaars,  fites,  and  fancy 


fairs  ;  and  then,  too,  when  the  powerful 
dramatic  faculty  of  Dickens  for  the  first 
time  made  theatricals  fashionable,  then, 
too,  were  seen  proscenium  and  lecture- 
hall,  galleries  and  columns  flaunting 
with  stars  and  stripes  and  tricolors,  and 
double-headed  eagles — in  fact,  nowa¬ 
days  we  have  no  flag  to  speak  of  in  any 
other  than  the  decorative  shape.  If  to¬ 
morrow  we  were  to  fight  with  France, 
we  doubt  if  throughout  the  whole  cam¬ 
paign  one  folitary  Union  would  be  vis¬ 
ible.  Soon  there  will  be  no  more  colors 
hanging  in  cathedral  aisles,  for  nowa¬ 
days  they  are  never  ventured  near  the 
fight — are,  indeed,  stored  at  home  long 
before  the  fighting  begins.  And  war, 
which  has  so  fast  been  losing  its  pomp 
and  pageantry,  loses  in  its  colors  one 
feature  the  more.  During  the  whole  of 
the  fighting  in  the  Soudan  the  onlv 
touch  of  bunting  visible  was  the  small 
red  flag  carried  by  a  military  policeman 
after  the  general,  to  let  the  staff  know 
his  whereabouts. 

“  Up  early,  and  to  my  office,”  writes 
Pepys.  “  By-and-by  we  met  on  pur¬ 
pose  to  inquire  into  the  business  of  flag- 
makers,  where  I  am  the  person  that  do 
chiefly  manage  the  business  against  them 
on  the  king’s  part,  and  I  do  find  it  the 
greatest  cheat  that  I  have  yet  found, 
they  having  eightpence  per  yard  allowed 
them  by  pretence  of  a  contract,  when 
no  such  thing  appears  ;  and  it  is  three¬ 
pence  more  than  was  formerly  paid,  and 
than  I  now  offer  the  board  to  have  them 
done.” 

Such  were  the  flagmakers,  or  some  of 
them,  of  August,  1662.  If  you  go 
among  them  to-day,  you  find  nothing  of 
the  greatest  cheat  about  them.  You  find 
an  affable  crew,  to  take  them  on  their 
sea  side,  who  with  equal  fairness  and 
frankness  will  sell  you  a  tiny  silk  em¬ 
blem  for  the  Christmas  cake,  or  a  six- 
yard  royal  banner  ;  or,  if  you  possess  a 
tower,  storm  and  fine  weather  flags  to 
let  your  friends  know  when  you  are  at 
home.  And  in  stock  they  keep  not 
only  the  Chili  flag  for  the  latest  man-of- 
war,  the  China  dragon  for  Amoy,  the 
Great  Harry  for  the  Trinity  House, 
and  the  croupiers  in  the  guise  of  priests 
that  support  the  chequers  of  Monaco, 
but  ”  Tit  Bits”  in  the  most  gigantic  let¬ 
ters,  and  orphans  clinging  to  widows* 
skirts  for  the  banners  of  coalheavers’ 
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asylums,  with  the  house  in  stucco  be¬ 
hind.  that  dismal  mixture  of  the  barrack 
and  the  workhouse  that  such  asylums 
affect. 

Down  in  the  flagmaker’s  room  below 
he  keeps  his  books  of  reference,  books 
of  heraldry,  and  mourning  emblems, 
arms  of  all  the  City  companies,  eighty- 
seven  of  them  ;  and  in  the  corner  the 
pale  figure  of  Shakespeare,  crossing  his 
legs  and  touching  his  forehead,  that  was 
once  on  the  top  of  the  monument  in  the 
Albert  Hall  when  the  poet’s  friends 
held  a  bazaar  there  in  his  name  and 
honor.  All  round  him  are  flags,  rolled 
and  tucked  away  in  pigeon-holes,  and 
different  colored  buntings — yellow  for 
quarantine,  white  for  peace,  red  for 
war,  green  that  once  was  the  color  of 
the  errant  knight  and  now  is  the  em¬ 
blem  of  Ireland  and  hope,  and  blue  for 
joy  and  noble  descent.  Framed  against 
the  wall  are  the  burgees  of  all  the  yacht 
clubs  and  the  flags  of  all  nations,  many 
incorrectly  blazoned  (blazon,  from 
b/asen,  to  blow,  the  herald's  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  knight's  distinctions) — there 
never  yet  was  a  flag  chart  entirely  cor¬ 
rect  ;  and  a  letter  from  the  consul  of 
some  South  American  republic,  pointing 
out  differences  in  the  flag  that  have 
lately  arisen  owing  to  revolution.  Up¬ 
stairs  there  are  flags  printed  and  flags 
sewed,  and  at  the  end  of  the  long  room  an 
artist  is  putting  the  last  touche's  to  a  mys¬ 
terious  banner  of  masonry,  something 
for  a  lodge,  that  looks  like  a  view  into 
a  catacomb  of  black  and  white  marble. 
In  that  long  workshop,  oppressive  with 
paint  odors  and  the  flare  of  gas,  of  the 
fast-falling  winter  day,  all  the  city  ban¬ 
ners  have  been  painted — the  mysterious 
Loriners  or  bit-makers,  the  Pewterers, 
the  Bowyers,  Poulters,  Painter-stainers, 
Pattern-makers — all  those  absurd  old 
commonwealths  whose  hub  is  the  Lord 
Mayor  in  his  gingerbread  coach  ;  and, 
among  them,  putting  dandy  touches  on 
the  helmet,  there  is  a  man  at  work  on 
the  crest  of  the  latest  knight  of  the 
Garter,  whose  brass  plate  of  tris  puissant 
et  tris  noble  seigneur  is  produced  for  our 
wonderment.  Vanities,  dead  and  alive, 
disused  and  yet  ever  new.  Here  is  the 
hatchment  {achievement  once)  of  a  noble¬ 
man  who  married  his  housekeeper,  to 
invent  whose  arms  gave  the  College 
work  for  a  month  ;  and  here's  the  re- 


surgam  of  a  spinster,  with  her  poor  little 
knot  of  ribbons  at  the  top  ;  and  here 
are  all  the  devices  of  the  ancient  proc¬ 
tors  of  Doctors’  Commons,  dark  and 
wormy  ;  and  the  tin  coronet  of  the  dead 
Duke  of  Albany,  and  the  pantomime 
sword  and  banner  of  an  old  Garter 
knight,  and,  on  top  of  a  cupboard, 
wot^en  crests  and  battered  helmets  and 
banners  for  school  feasts,  that  only  want 
painting  to  be  as  good  as  new. 

You  may  know  an  emperor  by  his 
banner,  for  it  is  six  feet  square,  and  a 
king  by  his,  for  it  is  five.  A  prince  or 
a  duke  is  one  foot  less  ;  and  a  marquis, 
an  earl,  a  viscount,  baron,  knight,  or 
banneret,  only  a  poor  three.  There 
they  all  lie,  ready  for  the  next  brewer 
or  contractor,  raised  to  the  peerage,  to 
take  his  choice  from.  And  among 
them,  one  of  the  old  packet  flags,  a  gal¬ 
loping  postman  blowing  a  horn ;  a 
Union  made  for  a  Scotchman  with  the 
St.  Andrew’s  cross  in  the  first  quarter  ; 
corsair  flags  of  skulls  and  bones  for 
boys  ;  the  flag  of  the  Georges,  with  the 
Hanover  horse  rearing  on  a  shield  of 
pretence  ;  colonial  ensigns,  with  all  their 
fruitful  emblems  of  maple  leaves  and 
wheat ;  regimental  colors  for  new  corps 
raised  at  the  Cape  ;  and  Temperance 
banners  of  the  finest  silk  at  a  guinea  a 
yard.  May  is  the  month  when  all  these 
splendors  blossom  best.  Then  are 
heard  the  thunder  of  the  big  drum  and 
the  blare  of  the  cornet,  and  then  are 
seen  the  ashpole  unsteadily  balanced, 
and  the  streamers  clasped  of  the  total 
abstainer  in  red  and  blue  and  gilt. 

And  now  what  remains  to  say  ?  What 
aspect  of  the  flag  is  there  that  in  some 
fashion  we  have  not  considered  ?  Hark  ! 
hark  ! 

From  the  river,  noiseless  highway, 
comes  a  solemn  note,  no  tread  of 
horses,  tramp  of  armed  men,  no  roll  of 
heavy  funeral  car,  but  the  muffled 
mournful  shuffling  of  the  oar,  the  trail 
of  the  black  barges,  and  there  in  the 
midst  floating  toward  the  cathedral  the 
sombre  catafalque  that  prisons  the  clay 
of  Nelson. 

It  is  Thursday,  January  9,  1806,  and 
they  are  taking  to  his  home  the  hero  of 
Trafalgar.  See,  there  are  the  row¬ 
boats  of  the  river  fencibles,  and  the 
gun-boats  with  the  “  Victory’s”  seamen 
in  black  neckhandkerchiefs,  black  stock- 
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ings,  and  crape  round  the  arm,  and  the 
swathed  banner  of  emblems  borne  by 
Hardy,  and  the  banner  of  the  Bath  by 
Sir  Francis  Laforey.  And  up  the  long 
aisle  the  heralds  carry  the  mighty  sailor’s 
shield  and  crest,  targe  and  sword,  gaunt¬ 
let  and  spurs. 

But  a  few  weeks  later  and  with  not 
less  majesty  Pitt  is  borne  to  the  Abbey. 
His  great  heart  is  broken  and  stilled, 
and  lo  !  on  the  banner  Britannia  weeps 
for  him.  'Tis  the  very  same  they  car¬ 
ried  for  his  father,  the  great  earl.  There 
were  a  vast  number  of  banners  and 
escutcheons  used  for  Chatham,  say  the 
old  records,  ordered  at  the  expense  of 
the  Wardrobe  ;  and  Hayes  Church,  in 
Kent,  was  all  draped  and  hong  with  his 
devices.  The  service  over,  only  the 
organ  complaining  mightily  still.  Garter 
proclaims  the  dead  man’s  style  and  dig¬ 
nities,  the  earl’s  officers  break  their 
staves,  tipped  with  silver  and  furled  with 
sarcenet,  and  give  the  pieces  to  Garter, 
and  he  throws  them  into  the  grave. 

Statesman  or  warrior,  the  end  is  alike 


for  each,  poet  or  divine,  and  all  we  who 
did  our  best  in  so  many  different  ways 
lie  side  by  side  in  the  great  temple  of 
reconciliation  ;  and  the  actor  is  at  rest 
next  us,  we  who  never  in  life  ventured 
near  the  playhouse,  the  actor  in  whose 
bright  eyes  the  footlights  mirroring  once 
showed  tears  or  laughter,  hate,  despair, 
and  love.  The  last  time  they  saw  him  ! 
— and  now,  how  they  weep  as  they 
crowd  into  the  narrow  room  where, 
cold  under  the  majesty  escutcheon, 
sleeps  the  brilliant  faculty  of  Garrick. 
On  a  winter's  afternoon  moves  the  long 
procession,  winding  through  the  throng¬ 
ed  Strand,  in  and  out  among  the  great 
actor’s  audiences,  silent  now.  The 
lights  are  extinguished  in  that  dark  room 
on  the  Adel  phi  terrace,  in  the  house 
where  his  widow  lived  on  after  him  for 
more  than  forty  years.  The  room  was 
never  opened  till  she  died,  and  then 
from  out  the  dust  of  more  than  forty 
years  rose  a  blinding  cloud  of  moths— 
Motley  is  the  only  wear  ! — and  the  insects 
were  gorged  with  it. — Cornhill  Magazine. 
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There  was  once  a  garden,  says  an 
ancient  Eastern  fable,  planted  by  an  old- 
world  king  deep  in  the  sands  of  Arabia 
Felix,  once  seen,  and  only  once,  by 
mortal  eye.  An  Arabian,  wandering 
far  into  the  desert,  saw  on  a  distant 
horizon  the  tree-tops  of  an  oasis  that 
he  had  never  marked  before.  Here, 
entering  in,  he  found  the  closes  stately 
still,  with  birds  of  strange  voice  and 
wing  singing  in  the  thickets,  though  the 
lawns  were  smooth  no  more,  and  thistles 
strove  with  rare  plants,  though  the 
creepers  dripped  from  the  rims  of  shiv¬ 
ered  urns  and  the  terraces  ran  wild  with 
wood.  Then,  whether  the  drifts  over¬ 
whelmed  it  and  buried  it  fathoms  deep 
in  sand,  or  whether  the  magic  that  had 
guarded  it  so  long  from  intruders  re¬ 
assumed  its  ancient  sway,  no  one  could 
tell ;  only  it  was  never  trodden  again 
by  mortal  foot,  never  teen  again  by 
mortal  eye. 

This  lost  and  unrecognized  place  of 
delight  symbolizes  in  life  the  magic  of 
some  forgotten  art,  some  incommuni¬ 
cable  secret,  perished,  so  to  speak,  be¬ 


fore  our  eyes — for  maybe  we  can  lay 
our  finger  in  history  upon  the  very  knot 
of  craftsmen  among  whom  it  was  last 
known  to  flourish  ;  and  most  of  all,  it 
stands  for  each  of  those  splendid  soli¬ 
tary  figures  which  move  like  bright 
points  crossing  and  glimmering  in  the 
gathering  dimness  of  the  past.  Such  as 
Catullus,  or  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  or 
Shelley,  or  Blake,  and  scores  more,  each 
of  them  suddenly  appearing  with  a 
strong  individual  emotion,  with  no  local 
or  temporal  bias,  doing  what  they  did 
spontaneously,  not  fashioning  their 
method  of  expression  on  any  that  went 
before  them,  not  falling  into  their  place 
in  a  logical  sequence  of  development, 
but  standing  out  as  strong,  unclassified 
souls,  with  a  breath  of  divinity  about 
them. 

One  of  these  lonely  figures  is  The¬ 
ocritus.  By  most  of  us  he  is  viewed 
through  a  host  of  followers  and  imita¬ 
tors, — one  might  almost  say  mimics. 
The  master’s  mien  and  figure  is  ob¬ 
scured  by  the  uncouth  gestures  and  an¬ 
tics  of  his  companions,  yet  all  their 
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affectations  only  serve  to  accentuate 
alike  his  strength  and  their  own  weak¬ 
ness.  It  is  often  partly  just  that  the 
founder  of  a  school  should  be  blamed 
by  implication  for  the  vagaries  of  his 
disciples  :  a  luxuriant  growth  of  folly 
bears  witness  to  the  absence  of  salt  in 
the  original  creed.  But  no  one  was 
ever  more  clear  from  this  imputation 
than  Theocritus.  Through  each  re¬ 
newed  travesty  his  simplicity  emerges 
sweeter  and  more  wholesome  :  among 
the  din  of  Pastorals  and  Amoebcean 
odes,  Bucolics  and  so-called  y€)glogues, 
the  woodnotes  are  audible  as  true  as 
ever.  Among  the  vapid  chatter  of 
Strephon  and  Chloe,  the  limp  compli¬ 
ments  of  Dorinda  and  Meliboeus,  jiou 
may  hear  the  shrewd  recriminations  of 
Battus  and  Milo,  and  catch  the  magic 
of  the  true  Lycidas’  smile.  Of  Theoc* 
ritus  it  may  truly  be  said — **  He  struck 
a  new  vein,  ransacked  a  new  province  ; 
his  secret  perished  with  him  ;  he  could 
not,  or  he  would  not  hand  it  on  ;  no 
one  could  force  it  from  him — he  died 
and  stands  alone.” 

In  each  succeeding  century,  when 
emotion  was  keen  and  the  wish  to 
speak  dominant,  poet  after  poet  has 
flung  himself  into  the  same  region,  and 
returned  laden  with  spoils  which  he  has 
flung  down  before  his  admiring  com¬ 
peers.  Year  after  year  those  treasure 
heaps  have  crumbled  silently  away ; 
the  admiration  of  a  generation  has  been 
all  that  they  have  extorted,  only  to  ap¬ 
pear  unutterably  vain  and  hollow  husks 
to  men  of  later  date — the  real  refuse  of 
the  Poet-world.  We  also  hanker  after 
exceptions.  The  critic  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  puts  the  local  lays  of  his 
Laureate  side  by  side  with  the  Theoc- 
ritean  original,  condemning  all  the  in¬ 
tervening  schools.  The  critic  but  fol¬ 
lows  the  irresistible  bent  of  his  time. 
The  literary  student  feels  it  too,  but  he 
must  refrain  from  all  dogmatism  in  the 
placing  of  his  own  coevals  and  com¬ 
patriots  :  he  is  looking  through  a  re¬ 
fracting  medium  that  he  can  neither  al¬ 
low  for  nor  correct :  he  may  be  right, 
— he  is  far  more  probably  wrong.  It 
was  asserted  once  and  implicitly  believed 
that  the  unprejudiced  man  must  prefer 
the  “  Henriade”  to  the  poems  of 
Homer. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  concern 


ourselves  with  the  authenticity  of  the  col¬ 
lection  that  has  come  down  to  us  under 
the  name  of  Theocritus.  We  should 
be  sorry  to  think  indeed  that  it  was  all 
the  work  of  one  person,  as  it  is  always 
distressing  to  find  a  first-rate  writer  con¬ 
descending  to  second-rate  work.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  either  way  ;  and  if 
the  author  of  the  little  country-pictures, 
so  delicately  tinted  and  natural,  found 
himself  ill-at-ease  and  constrained  in 
frigid  panegyric,  we  can  hardly  wonder 
at  it.  As  to  whether  the  poems  were 
composed  by  Theocritus,  or  by  another 
man  of  the  same  name,  or  by  the  same 
man  with  another  name,  it  need  not 
concern  us.  What  we  have  to  do  in 
dealing  with  an  author  about  whose 
identity  tradition  and  history  are  silent, 
is  to  gather  from  what  he  has  commu¬ 
nicated  or  betrayed  of  himself  in  his 
work  a  picture  to  carry  away — and  this 
can  be  found  in  the  Idylls  with  as  much 
certainty  as  it  can  be  found  in  the  hun¬ 
dred  and  nineteenth  Psalm. 

Is  there  then  any  character  through¬ 
out  the  book  (taking  the  fifteen  country 
idylls  by  themselves)  which  gives  us  a 
special  impression  of  intimacy,  if  the 
word  may  be  used  in  that  connection  ? 
It  is  almost  an  invariable  rule  that  when 
a  writer  brings  a  set  of  characters  upon 
the  stage  he  is  apt  to  creep  on  among 
them  himself,  half-concealed  perhaps  by 
the  mask  or  the  actor’s  robe,  but  every 
now  and  then  betraying  himself  by  a 
movement,  or  a  gesture,  or  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  trick  of  the  eyes.  Even  Shaks- 
peare,  that  most  spectatorial  of  men, 
the  must  capable  of  isolating  himself 
from  his  own  bias  or  prejudice,  or  per¬ 
sonal  feeling,  and  of  creating  a  consis¬ 
tent  character  in  which  no  false  note 
shall  sound  ; — who  can  repeat  the  words 
that  ”  the  king  of  Syria  speaketh  in  his 
bedchamber” — even  he,  it  must  be 
confessed,  drops  the  mask  for  a  moment 
.  in  ”  Hamlet.” 

Well,  we  have  not  far  to  go.  There 
is  an  autobiographical  pioem,  put  into 
the  mouth  of  one  Simichidas,  not  merely 
a  dialogue  like  the  rest,  but  a  narrative 
of  a  hot  summer’s  afternoon — a  walk 
to  a  country  festival  and  certain  adven¬ 
tures  by  the  road.  Read  it,  and  the 
impression  gains  strength  every  moment. 
Lycidas,  the  wandering  poet  whom  they 
meet  by  the  way  and  who  contends  with 
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the  narrator  in  a  singing*match — there 
is  an  indefinable  atmosphere  of  person* 
ality  hanging  about  him  which  cannot 
be  mistaken. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  a  green  Sicilian 
lane.  The  elms  and  poplars  through 
which  they  walked  are  things  of  the 
past  now.  Sicily  has  lost  her  trees. 
Alders  and  olives,  almond*trees  and 
walnuts,  are  all  that  you  would  find 
now,  and  these  only  in  scattered  clumps 
and  in  marshy  bottoms :  then  they  met 
overhead  in  a  green  colonnade.  Simi* 
chidas,  the  narrator,  and  two  friends  are 
walking  from  the  town  to  spend  the  day 
at  some  village  festival.  They  had  not 
gone  half  way  :  the  old  tomb  of  Brasi- 
las  by  the  road-side,  that  marked  the 
middle  point,  was  not  yet  in  sight :  a 
tomb,  probably  such  as  we  still  see  at 
Girgenti,  foursquare,  of  reddish  sand* 
stone,  with  Ionic  columns  at  the  corners 
and  tufts  of  rue  and  wild  fennel  at  the 
top  ; — when  they  come  suddenly  upon 
a  man,  well-known  apparently,  if  not 
through  the  country-side,  yet  to  all  pro¬ 
fessed  lovers  of  song  and  pleasure  such 
as  are  Siroichidas  and  his  friends. 

The  figure  that  saunters  up  to  them 
out  of  the  sunshine  and  under  the  green 
shadows  is  the  personification  of  the 
Theocritean  spirit,  the  genius  of  pas¬ 
toral  poetry.  A  goat-herd  every  inch  : 
the  skin  over  his  shoulders,  with  the 
smell  of  rennet  still  about  it :  the  tunic 
with  its  broad  girdle  and  the  gnarled 
oak-stafi  in  his  hand.  His  steady,  un¬ 
flinching  smile,  the  lips  where  laughter 
seemed  to  dwell,  the  quiet  banter  with 
which  he  touches  on  their  hurrying  on 
in  the  heat — “  the  very  lizards,”  bright¬ 
eyed  darting  things,  ”  are  asleep  on  the 
stone  walls,  while  the  nails  of  your  hu¬ 
man  shoes  sound  sharply  on  the  bowl¬ 
ders  in  the  path,  such  is  your  haste.” 

So  he  speaks,  and  stands  with  his 
eternal  smile — for  is  he  not  half  a  child, 
with  morning  still  in  his  heart  ?  He  is 
alone,  for  though  welcome  to  all  true 
men  he  meets,  he  has  no  need  of  com¬ 
pany  :  he  is  ill-clad,  for,  like  the  lilies, 
he  gives  no  thought  to  his  vesture  :  he 
is  alert  in  the  swooning  heat,  for  he  has 
the  freshness  of^he  hills  about  him.  As 
he  came  along  the  road  his  eyes  and 
ears  were  everywhere  :  he  saw  the  liz¬ 
ards  dozing  in  the  cracks,  or  heard  the 
sharp  click  of  their  feet  speeding  up  the 


valley.  And  while  they  are  going  to 
the  fe.ist  he  has  his  back  turned  upon 
it,  for  his  merriment  is  of  a  purer  kind. 
Next  morning  while  the  jaded  city  folk 
are  drowsing  on  the  quays,  yawning 
over  their  unwonted  exertions,  or  sleep¬ 
ing  off  the  fumes  of  the  night's  revel- 
lings,  he  will  be  high  on  the  hills,  herd¬ 
ing  his  obstinate  flock  with  their  tink¬ 
ling  bells,  or  broodii^  over  some  sweet 
cadence  of  his  lazy  i^olic  speech. 

But  now  Simichidas  replies  with  a 
burst  of  conscious  superiority — the  su¬ 
periority  of  the  civilized  townsman  over 
this  wandering  minstrel,  the  man  of  the 
world  condescending  to  the  dreamer  of 
the  field.  He  invites  Lycidas  to  a  sing¬ 
ing-match,  the  prize  to  be  a  staff,  or 
carven  pipe,  courteously  deprecating  his 
own  skill,-—”  They  tell  me  1  have  no 
master,’  but  I’m  not  credulous  :  there 
are  better  men  than  1.” 

And  Lycidas  still  smiling,  gives  him, 
even  before  the  contest,  the  twisted 
staff  he  bears  ;  and  then  without  pre¬ 
lude  strikes  into  his  dainty  strain — the 
Ageanax, .  the  threnody  of  all  absent 
friends,  drawing  at  the  end  into  a  note 
of  gladness  at  the  thought  of  what  the 
meeting  shall  be. 

And  we  may  be  sure  that  the  lizards 
and  the  bees  and  the  poplars  listened, 
as  they  did  to  Orpheus,  so  tender  and 
true  a  lay  it  is  ;  while  Simichidas  fidget¬ 
ed,  and  hummed  over  to  himself  a  few 
cadences  of  his  meditated  performance 
— to  his  own  mind  so  infinitely  superior 
to  this  untutored  strain,  and  so  much 
more  certain  to  take  the  fancy  of  his 
city-bred  friends,  sprawling  round  him 
on  the  turf. 

At  last  the  melody  rings  its  changes 
out  and  the  last  chord  is  struck.  No 
comment,  no  word  of  praise :  Simichidas 
begins — a  love  song,  pretty  enough,  but 
cold  and  barren  :  passion,  not  love — 
sentiment,  not  emotion. 

And  that  too  closes  ;  and  Lycidas 
with  the  smile  where  humor  and  good¬ 
will  interfuse,  with  perhaps  a  touch  of 
pity  too,  gives  him  the  staff  and  strikes 
off  to  the  left  and  so  passes  into  the 
deep  country  again  from  which  became, 
alone  but  not  lonely  ;  and  Simichidas 
and  his  friends  complacently  pursue 
their  way,  and  spend  a  sweet  summer 
afternoon  in  rural  plenty,  and  describe 
it  very  prettily  too — but  give  not  an- 
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other  thought  to  Lycidas — blindly  pass* 
ing  by  the  very  God  that  they  doubtless 
pray  day  by  day  to  see. 

The  hint  here  given,  the  idea  thus 
foreshadowed,  is  repeated  day  by  day 
and  in  every  life.  The  stepping  close 
to  an  ideal  and  never  suspecting  it  to  be 
so, — the  blindness  that  the  self-satisfied 
spirit  acquires,  which  makes  it  overlook 
the  very  thing  it  proposes  to  seek — all 
this  is  here.  And  what  strengthening 
types  it  contains  for  genius  knowing  it¬ 
self  misinterpreted,  wilfully  and  igno¬ 
rantly  passed  over  !  There  is  no  asser¬ 
tion  here  of  superiority — no  claim  to  be 
recognized.  .  **  You  don’t  realize  who  I 
am,”  says  Simichidas.  "  I  made  this 
ditty  on  the  hill,”  says  Lycidas.  That 
is  the  way  to  me:t  calumny  or  contempt 
— the  humorous  smile,  the  anticipated 
surrender  of  life’s  conveniences, — as 
Lycidas  gives  the  staff  away  before  the 
contest  closes, — the  quiet  turning  to 
the  left,  leaving  rivalry  and  hurry  be¬ 
hind,  into  the  hazy  country-side  and  all 
the  glad  loneliness  of  the  hills. 

If  Theocritus  himself  had  not  known 
the  crowded,  hurrying  life  of  courts, 
and  the  wrangle  for  place  ;  if  he  had 
not  suffered,  in  heated  rooms  and 
thronged  cloisters,  the  unwilling  parade 
of  the  very  notes  that  were  born  in 
Spring  and  meet  for  the  silence  of  the 
down,  he  could  never  have  attained  to 
the  deliberate  peace,  the  microscopic 
love  of  simple  things,  which  so  charac¬ 
terize  him.  And  indeed  we  know  for  a 
fact  that  he  spent  some  weary  years  in 
the  intrigue  of  Hiero’s  court,  in  the 
high-walled  city  jutting  into  the  bay — 
whose  huddling  churches  still  look  out 
on  the  left  hand  to  the  open  sea,  and 
on  the  right  hand  over  the  breezy  har¬ 
bor  and  the  immense  marshes  of  the 
Anapus  and  the  long  limestone  table¬ 
land  of  Epipolae  :  the  city  consecrated 
with  immemorial  slaughter — one  fiuge 
monument  of  death  and  struggle,  of 
abortive  designs  and  placid  decay. 

And  from  this  corrupt  world  of  the 
courtier’s  life,  Theocritus  stepped  back 
into  the  country  again.  He  took  with 
him  a  little  melancholy  and  a  little  cyn¬ 
icism,  and  a  great  supreme  content. 
He  has  all  the  keen  directness  of  a  man 
who  has  prostituted  his  gifts  and  been 
ashamed  of  the  fall,  and  won  his  way 
back  again  with  all  the  added  tonic  of 
New  Seeies.— Vol.  XLVI.,  No.  3 


the  struggle.  And  yet  he  has  the  inde¬ 
finable  fund  of  knowledge,  the  fascina¬ 
tion  of  experience,  that  made  the  coun¬ 
try  lovers  who  watched  him  as  he  play¬ 
ed  and  sang,  wonder  at  the  curious 
mystery  that  was  in  his  eyes,  and  the 
fascination  that  the  plain  face  with  all 
its  weariness  had  gained — so  that  they 
pressed  their  simple  loves  a  little  closer 
to  their  sides  to  reassure  themselves, 
fearing  lest  this  mystery  should  unwit¬ 
tingly  beguile  the  tender  hearts. 

And  so  day  by  day  the  poet  lived 
among  this  kindly  race,  and  sketched 
their  loves  and  hates,  their  differences 
and  reconciliations,  their  laughter  and 
tears— which  charmed  them  as  simply 
as  a  drawing  of  a  well-known  peak  will 
please  a  dweller  in  a  mountain-farm 
with  the  childish  delight  of  recognition, 
yet  carry  sublime  thoughts  and  soaring 
fancies  to  men  of  other  lands  and  of  less 
unsophisticated  spirits.  And  then  these 
country  scenes  which  he  transcribed 
penetrated  again  into  the  tired  world, 
and  brought  with  them  the  freshness 
and  spring  of  the  open  air,  and  along 
with  these  all  the  fuller  and  delicious 
regrets  that  linger  about  such  childlike 
experiences,  even  in  the  heart  of  those 
who  have  quite  abandoned  them  and 
would  be  ill-at-ease  among  them. 

Sometimes  it  was  the  reaper  in  the 
tall  meadow-grass,  or  the  shepherd 
among  the  hills,  or  the  rude  soldier  and 
his  mistress  coming  from  the  city  to 
spend  a  day  of  rough  dalliance  and 
prodigal  plenty  in  their  native  farm,  or 
the  old  hsherman  in  the  wattled  cabin 
on  the  edge  of  the  creeping  sea.  Some¬ 
times  for  the  delight  of  his  rustic  hearers 
he  would  draw  a  picture  of  the  festival 
days  in  the  great  African  city  over  the 
southern  sea,  and  describe  the  silly 
chatter  of  two  vulgar  women  of  the 
town,  pushing  and  scrambling  among 
the  crowd  to  get  a  good  place  for  the 
show — grateful  to  no  one,  pettish  with 
children  and  slaves,  regarding  all  man¬ 
kind  as  uncourteous  and  violent  like 
themselves,  and  eaten  up  with  paltry  in¬ 
terests,  the  temper  of  their  husbands, 
the  breadth  of  their  gowns,  the  compar¬ 
ative  situations  of  their  houses.  And 
at  this  the  shepherd-folk  \^uld  laugh, 
half  envious  all  the  time,  and  only  half 
understanding  how  things  went  in  the 
city  by  the  sea.  And  this  sketch  when 
23 
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it  penetrated  to  the  great  city  pleased 
them  best  of  all,  for  they  saw  them* 
selves  as  in  a  mirror  ;  and  such  is  the 
vanity  of  men,  that  they  would  rather 
see  themselves  in  a  convex  or  a  concave 
glass,  distorting  beauty  into  horror  and 
making  every  feature  and  line  grotesque, 
than  not  see  themselves  at  all.  Though 
they  were  here  satirized  and  mimicked, 
drawn  to  the  life  with  shameful  accu* 
racy, — yet  with  the  world’s  broad  good¬ 
nature  and  self-blindness  they  laughed 
till  the  tears  ran  down. 

Sometimes  he  would  send  a  gift  into 
the  city — a  spindle  of  rude  make,  with 
a  tender  poem  introducing  it — the  lines 
for  his  friend,  the  gentle  poet-physician 
Nicias,  and  the  gift  for  the  kindly,  care¬ 
ful  wife  whom  he  had  known  in  older 
days. 

And  then  the  little  volume  comes  to 
an  end  with  a  few  dainty  epigrams,  each 
embalming  the  emotion  of  a  moment 


into  a  tiny  drop  of  verse — the  dew  on  a 
bunch  of  roses,  a  glade  with  sheep  feed¬ 
ing  up  and  down  it,  a  white  statue  on  a 
lawn,  lines  to  be  engraved  on  some  tomb 
by  the  wayside  or  among  the  thickets. 
And  there  it  lies  like  a  bundle  of  faded 
papers  redolent  with  memories  of  other 
lives  and  exhaling  the  fragrance  of  a  for¬ 
gotten  day. 

Surely  it  is  worth  while  to  have  been 
rapt  into  dreamland  for  a  little — the 
loves  and  struggles,  the  fears  and  hopes 
of  our  predecessors  on  earth,  so  weari¬ 
some,  so  complicated  when  they  close 
about  us,  win  a  glory  perhaps  not  their 
own  from  their  remoteness  ; — and  we 
come  back  dazed  at  encountering  the 
ordinary  light  and  the  familiar  thoughts, 
from  pacing  with  Theocritus  along  the 
lanes,  or  listening  to  his  melodies  among 
the  hills  of  Sicily. — Macmillan  s  Mag¬ 
azine. 
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The  saying  commonly  attributed  to 
Mencius,  that  “  Marriages  are  made  in 
heaven,”  is  one  of  those  maxims  which 
unfortunately  find  their  chief  support  in 
the  host  of  exceptions  which  exist  to  the 
truth  which  they  lay  down.  Not  to  go 
further  for  an  instance  than  the  Street 
of  Longevity,  in  our  notable  town  of 
King-chow,  there  is  the  case  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ma,  whose  open  and  declared 
animosity  to  each  other  would  certainly 
suggest  that  the  mystic  invisible  red 
cords  with  which  Fate  in  their  infancy 
bound  their  ankles  together,  were  twined 
in  another  and  far  less  genial  locality 
than  Mencius  dreamed  of. 

With  the  exception  of  success  in 
money-making,  fortune  has  undoubtedly 
withheld  its  choicest  gifts  from  this 
quarrelsome  couple.  The  go-between 
who  arranged  their  marriage  spoke 
smooth  things  to  Ma  of  his  future  wife, 
and  described  her  as  being  as  amiable 
as  she  was  beautiful,  or,  to  use  her  own 
words,  “as^  pliant  as  a  willow,  and  as 
beautiful  as  a  gem  while  to  the  lady 
she  upheld  Ma  as  a  paragon  of  learning, 
and  as  a  possessor  of  all  the  virtues. 
Here,  then,  there  seemed  to  be  the 


making  of  a  very  pretty  couple  ;  but 
their  neighbors,  as  I  have  been  often 
told,  were  not  long  in  finding  out  that 
harmony  was  a  rare  visitant  in  the  house¬ 
hold.  The  daily  wear  and  tear  of  life 
soon  made  it  manifest  that  there  was  as 
little  of  the  willow  as  of  the  gem  about 
Mrs.  Ma,  whose  coarse  features,  im¬ 
perious  temper,  and  nagging  tongue 
made  her  anything  but  an  agreeable 
companion  :  while  a  hasty  and  irascible 
temper  made  Ma  the  constant  provoker 
as  well  as  victim  of  her  ill-humors. 

By  a  freak  of  destiny  the  softening 
influences  of  the  presence  of  a  son  has 
been  denied  them  ;  but  en  revanche  they 
hav%  been  blessed  with  a  pair  of  the 
most  lovely  twin  daughters,  who,  like 
pearls  in  an  oyster-shell,  or  jewels  in 
the  heads  of  toads,  have  grown  up  amid 
their  sordid  surroundings  free  from 
every  contamination  of  evil.  They  are 
beyond  question  the  most  beautiful  girls 
I  have  ever  seen.  In  figure  they  are 
both  tall  and  finely  shaped,  with  plastic 
waists  and  gracefully  bending  forms. 
In  feature — for  both  Plum-blossom  and 
Convolvulus,  as  they  are  called,  are  so 
exactly  alike,  that  in  describing  one  I 
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describe  both — they  are  lovely,  having 
eyebrows  like  half-moons,  eyes  which 
are  so  lustrous  that  one  would  expect 
them  to  shine  in  darkness,  lips  of  the 
most  perfect  vermilion,  finely  shaped 
noses,  and  softly  modelled  cheeks.  In 
fact,  they  are  more  like  children  of  the 
gods  than  the  daughters  of  men  ;  and 
from  all  I  have  ever  heard  of  them,  their 
tempers  and  dispositions  are  counter¬ 
parts  of  their  outward  appearance.  All 
these  charms  of  mind  and  of  person 
were,  however,  quite  lost  upon  their 
sordid  mother,  who  until  lately  regarded 
them  as  though  they  were  of  the  same 
mould  as  herself.  So  much  so,  that 
when  they  reached  the  prescribed  mar¬ 
riageable  age,  instead  of  proposing  to 
seek  through  the  empire  for  two  incom¬ 
parables  to  pair  with  such  matchless 
beauties,  she  announced  to  her  husband, 
in  her  usual  brusque  and  overbearing 
manner,  that  she  intended  to  look  out 
for  two  rich  young  shopkeepers  as  hus¬ 
bands  for  “the  girls.”  The  moment 
she  chose  for  making  this  announce¬ 
ment  was  not  happily  timed.  She  had 
already  succeeded  in  ruffling  Ma  once 
or  twice  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day, 
so  that  when  she  now  blurted  out  her 
intention  his  color  rose  with  more  than 
usual  rapidity  in  his  commonly  sallow 
cheeks,  and  he  replied  angrily — 

“  I  forbid  your  doing  an)thing  of  the 
kind.  You  have  no  business  to  meddle 
with  matters  which  don’t  pertain  to  you. 
Your  duty  in  life  is  to  obey  me,  and  to 
do  nothing  without  my  instructions.” 

“  Hai-yah  !  If  I  did  that,”  said 
Mrs.  Ma,  now  thoroughly  aroused,  ”  the 
household  would  soon  come  to  a  pretty 
pass.  What  do  you  know  about  man¬ 
aging  matters  ?  You  remind  me  of  the 
owl  which  made  itself  look  like  a  fool 
by  trying  to  sing  like  a  nightingale  !” 

“  You  ignorant  woman  !”  replied  her 
husband  ;  ”  how  dare  you  bandy  words 
with  me  !  Don’t  you  know  that  Con¬ 
fucius  has  laid  it  down  as  an  imperish¬ 
able  law  that  a  woman  before  her  mar¬ 
riage  should  obey  her  father,  and  after 
her  marriage  her  husband  ?” 

“  And  do  you  know  so  little  of  the 
Book  of  Rites,”  said  Mrs.  Ma,  nothing 
abashed,  “  as  not  to  be  aware  that  the 
mother  should  arrange  the  marriages  of 
her  daughters  ?  So  just  you  leave  this 
matter  to  me.  If  you  want  to  be  doing 


something,  open  your  chemist’s  shop 
again.  What  will  it  matter  if  you  do 
poison  a  few  more  people  by  dispensing 
the  wrong  drugs  ?” 

“  You  infamous  creature  !  how  dare 
you  utter  such  slanders  I  If  you  ever 
again  venture  on  such  unparalleled  in¬ 
solence,  I  will  divorce  you  !  for  remem¬ 
ber  that  one  of  the  seven  grounds  for 
divorce  is  violence  of  language.  And 
how  would  you  like  to  be  turned  adrift 
into  the  cold  world  at  your  age,  and 
with  your  anything  but  pleasing  appear¬ 
ance  ?” 

This  last  shot  told,  and  Mrs.  Ma 
dung  herself  out  of  the  room  without  a 
word,  contenting  herself  with  express¬ 
ing  her  anger  and  defiance  by  banging 
the  door  furiously  after  her.  No  sooner 
was  the  door  shut,  than  Ma  took  paper 
and  pencil  and  wrote  to  invite  his  friend 
Ting  “  to  direct  his  jewelled  chariot  to 
the  mean  abode  of  the  writer,  who  was 
preparing  a  paltry  repast  for  his  enter¬ 
tainment.  ”  Ting  was  one  of  Ma’s  old¬ 
est  friends,  and,  being  linked  to  a  wife 
of  a  harridanish  temperament,  had  a 
common  bond  of  union  with  him.  Like 
Ma  also,  he  was  secretly  afraid  of  his 
better  half,  and  his  counsel,  therefore, 
on  the  several  occasions  of  domestic 
dispute  on  which  he  had  been  consulted, 
had  naturally  tended  rather  toward  arti¬ 
fice  that  open  war.  Ma’s  note  at  once 
suggested  to  Ting  a  family  disagree¬ 
ment,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  obeying 
the  summons,  being  always  glad  to  find 
fresh  evidences  that  others  were  as 
evilly  circumstanced  as  himself.  He 
was  a  tall,  stout  man,  with  a  loud  voice, 
but  wanting  that  steadiness  of  eye  which 
should  match  those  outward  seemings. 
By  many  people  he  was  credited  with  a 
firm  and  somewhat  overbearing  charac¬ 
ter  ;  but  his  wife  probably  showed  more 
discernment  when  on  one  occasion, 
after  a  shrill  outburst,  she  reminded  him 
that  “  an  empty  pot  makes  the  greatest 
noise.” 

As  Ting  entered  Ma’s  room  the  two 
friends  greeted  one  another  cordially, 
and  into  the  sympathetic  ear  of  his  guest 
Ma  poured  the  story  of  his  griefs. 

“  And  now,  what  do  you  advise  me 
to  do  ?”  asked  the  host.  “  My  insig¬ 
nificant  daughters  have  arrived  at  a 
marriageable  age,  and  though  they  pro¬ 
fess  an  aversion  to  matrimony  and  a 
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contempt  for  the  young  men  of  this 
place,  1  consider  it  my  duty  to  settle 
them  in  life.  But  I  see  clearly  that  if  1 
am  to  do  it  at  all,  I  alone  must  be  the 
doer.  My  wife’s  views  are  so  invari¬ 
ably  opposed  to  mine,  that  it  is  hopeless 
to  attempt  to  act  in  harmony  with  her.” 

”  Well,”  replied  Ting,  ”  I  myself  al¬ 
ways  act  on  the  principle  of  the  prov¬ 
erb,  ‘  What  the  eye  does  not  see,  the 
heart  does  not  grieve  after.'  I  have  on 
several  occasions  made  family  arrange¬ 
ments  without  letting  my  wife  into  the 
secret  until  the  time  for  interference 
has  passed,  and  then,  of  course,  she  has 
been  compelled  to  accept  the  inevitable. 

It  is  true  the  artifice  has  resulted  in  very 
unpleasant  outbursts  of  wrath ;  but 
that  is  nothing — nothing,  my  dear  Ma.” 
Here  Ting’s  voice,  in  spite  of  his  brave 
words,  trembled,  as  a  recollection  of 
certain  domestic  scenes  came  back  to 
his  memory.  ”  Besides,  I  have  in  this 
way  succeeded  in  asserting  my  position 
as  master  of  my  own  household.  And 
my  advice  to  you  in  your  present  cir¬ 
cumstances  is  that  you  should  do  like¬ 
wise.  If  you  have  made  up  your  mind 
to  marry  your  daughters,  employ  a  go- 
between  to  look  out  fitting  partners,  and 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  with¬ 
out  saying  anything  to  your  wife  about 
it.  Then,  when  the  presents  have  been 
sent  and  the  cards  exchanged,  she  will 
find  it  as  easy  to  dam  up  the  river  with 
her  pocket-handkerchief  as  to  bar  their 
marriages.” 

“  Excellent !  excellent  said  Ma  ; 
”  I  will  act  upon  your  advice.  But  I 
must  be  very  circumspect,  Ting,  very 
circumspect ;  for  Mrs.  Ma  has  a  num¬ 
ber  of  old  cronies  about  her,  who  gather 
gossip  from  stone  walls,  rumors  from' 
the  wind,  and  scandal  from  every¬ 
thing.” 

"  Perhaps  then  it  would  be  as  well,” 
replied  Ting,  rising  to  take  his  leave, 
”  if  you  were  to  make  use  of  my  study 
for  seeing  the  go-between  and  others 
whom  you  may  wish  to  employ  in  the 
affair.  It  is  quite  at  your  disposal.” 

”  Ten  thousand  thanks,”  said  Ma. 
”  Your  advice  has  made  a  man  of  me, 
Ting,  and  your  kindness  has  carved  for 
itself  a  place  in  my  heart  in  which  it 
will  be  forever  enshrined.” 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Ma,  although  for  the 
moment  discomfited,  was  by  no  means 


inclined  to  give  up  the  struggle.  After 
a  short  communing  with  herself  she  sent 
for  Plum-blossom  and  Convolvulus, 
and  announced  to  them  her  intention  ot 
forthwith  providing  them  with  husbands 
of  their  own  rank  in  life,  directing  them 
at  the  same  time  to  preserve  absolute 
silence  on  the  subject  to  all  but  old 
”  Golden-lilies,”  their  maid  and  chap¬ 
eron. 

”  But,  mother,  we  do  not  wish  to 
marry,”  said  Convolvulus  ;  "  least  of 
all  to  be  tied  for  life  to  the  sort  of  young 
man  whom  you  are  kind  enough  to  con¬ 
template  for  us.  Why  should  we  not 
remain  as  we  are  ?” 

”  You  are  too  young  to  understand 
such  matters,”  replied  Mrs.  Ma.  ”  I 
have  seen  mischief  enough  arise  from 
leaving  young  girls  unmarried,  and  I 
am  determined  that  you  shall  not  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  any  such  danger.  Besides,  I 
have  been  so  bothered  lately  by  suitors 
who,  it  seems,  have  heard  of  your 
beauty,  that  I  shall  have  no  peace  until 
you  are  settled.” 

“  Remember,  mother,”  put  in  Plum- 
blossom,  ”  that  as  you  have  no  sons, 
you  and  father  are  dependent  on  us  to 
tend  and  wait  upon  you.  Then, 
mother,  we  are  so  perfectly  happy  in 
each  other’s  society  that  we  need  no 
other  companionship,  and  it  would 
break  our  hearts  to  be  separated  from 
each  other  and  from  you.” 

”  I  am  touched  by  your  expressions 
of  affection,  my  children,”  answered 
their  mother  ;  ”  but  my  mind  is  quite 
made  up,  as  I  have  just  told  your 
father,  who  is  foolish  enough  to  think, 
poor  man,  that  he  ought  to  have  the 
management  of  the  business.  And  now 
go  back  to  your  embroideries,  and  re¬ 
member  what  I  have  said  to  you  about 
keeping  the  matter  secret.” 

Mrs.  Ma’s  announcement,  although 
not  altogether  unexpected,  fell  with  a 
heavy  blow  upon  the  twins,  who  had 
other  and  deeper  reasons  than  those 
they  had  expressed  for  disliking  the 
idea  of  having  husbands  of  their 
mother’s  choice  forced  upon  them. 
Women  seldom,  if  ever,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  give  their  real  reasons,  at  least  in 
China.  Their  habit  is  to  fence  them 
round  with  a  succession  of  outworks, 
in  the  shape  of  plausible  excuses,  which, 
if  strong  enough  to  resist  the  questioner. 
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preserve  inviolate  their  secret  motives,  have  flown.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of 
If,  however,  they  are  driven  by  persist-  the  Feast  of  Lanterns  at  the  beginnind 
ence  out  of  the  first  line  of  defence,  they  of  this  year,  that  Tsin  and  Te  flrst  be- 
retreat  to  the  second,  and  soon,  until  came  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  twins, 
the  citadel  is  reached,  where  they  are  who,  under  the  charge  of  Golden-lilies, 
commonly  obliged  to  yield  at  last,  were  on  the  evening  of  that  festival  ad- 
though  even  then  they  generally  manage  miring  the  illuminations  in  the  streets, 
to  march  out  with  all  the  honors  of  war.  Struck  by  the  incomparable  beauty  of 
In  this  case  Mrs.  Ma  had  no  motive  for  the  young  ladies,  the  youths  followed 
breaking  the  fence  of  the  twins,  and  so  them  about  in  blank  amazement,  until 
never  learned,  as  she  might  otherwise  Tsin’ s  imagination  having  been  suddenly 
have  possibly  done,  that  though  the  fired  by  seeing  an  expression  of  delight 
garden  wall  was  high,  it  was  not  too  pass  over  Plum-blossom’s  beaming 
hard  to  climb,  and  that  often  when  she  countenance  at  the  sight  of  an  illumi- 
fancied  her  daughters  were  engaged  at  nation  more  brilliant  than  usual,  he  hur- 
their  embroideries,  or  practising  their  riedly  penned  a  stanza,  in  which  the 
guitars,  they  were  flirting  merrily  in  the  ideas  of  willow-leaf  eyebrows  and  jade- 
garden  with  two  young  scholars,  under  like  features  were  so  skilfully  handled, 
the  chaperonage  of  ”  Golden-lilies,”  to  that  when  it  fell  into  that  young  lady’s 
whom  .  recollection  brought  a  fellow-  hands  she  was  lost  in  admiration  at  the 
feeling  for  such  escapades,  and  who  al-  grace  and  beauty  of  the  lines.  A  hur- 
ways  carefully  watched  over  her  charges,  ried  glance  of  acknowledgment  was 
though  at  a  judicious  distance.  These  enough  to  keep  the  young  men  at  the 
two  youths,  Messrs.  Tsin  and  Te,  pre-  heels  of  the  twins  until  the  portals  of 
sented  the  real  obstacles  to  the  adop*  the  ex-chemist  closed  upon  them  ;  and 
tion  of  Mrs.  Ma’s  proposals  by  the  when,  on  the  next  afternoon,  Convol- 
twins.  And  it  was  at  least  evidence  of  vulus  found  in  the  summer-house  a 
the  good  taste  of  the  young  ladies  that  stanza  marked  by  all  the  grace  of  die- 
they  preferred  them  to  the  young  men  tion  which  characterized  the  ode  of  the 
of  the  shopkeeper  class,  among  whom  previous  day,  she  had  no  hesitation  in 
their  mother  thought  to  find  them  hus-  ascribing  the  authorship  to  the  same 
bands.  It  was  true  that  neither  Tsin  gifted  being.  This  message  of  homage 
nor  Te  had  at  that  time  much  of  this  was  a  prelude  to  a  hurried  visit  paid 
world’s  goods,  nor  did  there  appear  any  and  received  beneath  the  bunches  of 
immediate  prospect  of  their  l^ing  able  wistaria  which  hung  around  the  favorite 
to  marry  ;  for  their  fathers,  who  were  garden  retreat  of  the  twins,  and  this 
ex-officials,  were  unendowed  with  any-  again  to  ether  and  longer  interviews,  in 
thing  beyond  the  savings  they  had  accu-  which  Tsin  gradually  came  to  devote 
mulated  during  their  terms  of  office,  and  himself  to  Plum-blossom,  and  Te  to 
these  were  not  more  than  enough  to  Convolvulus. 

enable  them  to  end  their  days  in  retired  It  was  while  toying  at  one  such  meet- 
comfort.  ing  that  the  twins  were  summoned  to 

In  these  circumstances  the  ambitions  hear  the  designs  which  their  mother  had 
of  the  young  men  centred  in  their  chance  formed  for  their  future  ;  and  when  they 
of  winning  official  rank  at  the  exami-  left  the  maternal  presence,  it  was  with 
nations.  Of  Tsin’s  success  no  one  who  feelings  akin  to  despair  that  they  poured 
had  sounded  the  depth  of  his  scholar-  their  griefs  into  Golden-lilies’  sympa- 
ship  had  any  doubt.  Te,  however,  was  thetic  bosom.  ”  What  are  we  to  do  ?” 
by  no  means  so  gifted.  His  essays  was  their  plaintive  cry. 
were  dull  reading,  and  his  odes  were  “Do?”  said  Golden-lilies  cheerily — 
wooden  things,  painfully  elaborated  in  ”  why,  do  as  the  juggler  did  who  was 
accordance  with  purely  mechanical  sentenced  to  death  last  year.” 
rules.  He  had  none  of  the  facility  with  ”  You  have  always  some  wise  saying 
which  Tsin  struck  off  a  copy  of  verses,  or*  queer  story  ready,  dear  Golden-lilies, 
and  could  no  more  have  penned  the  But  explain  ;  what  did  the  juggler  do 
lines  to  Plum-blossom’s  eyebrows,  which  except  die  ?’  ’ 

flrst  attracted  the  attention  of  the  sisters  ”  That  is  just  what  he  did  not  do,  for 
to  the  young  scholars,  than  he  could  when  the  Emperor  told  him  that  his  life 
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should  be  spared  on  condition  that  he 
made  the  Emperor's  favorite  mule 
speak,  the  man  undertook  to  do  it 
within  twelve  months  by  the  calen¬ 
dar." 

“  What  a  fool  he  must  have  been  !” 

So  his  friends  said  ;  but  he  replied, 

‘  Not  so,  for  many  things  may  happen 
in  a  year — the  mule  may  die,  or  the 
Emperor  may  die,  or  I  may  die  ;  and 
even  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst, 
and  none  of  these  things  happen,  I  shall 
at  least  have  had  another  year  of  life.  * 
Now,  though  you  are  not  in  such  a 
parlous  state  as  the  juggler  was,  yet,  as 
you  cannot  resist  your  mother,  you  had 
better  appear  to  submit,  and  trust  to 
the  chapter  of  accidents." 

But  Mrs.  Ma  was  evidently  disposed 
to  leave  as  little  as  possible  to  accident, 
for  the  very  next  morning  she  sallied 
out  in  her  sedan-chair,  and  paid  a  visit 
to  a  well-known  ‘‘go-between’’  in  the 
town.  This  woman,  delighted  to  have 
the  credit  of  arranging  the  marriage  of 
the  beautiful  twins,  chose  from  her  list 
of  bachelors  two  young  men,  one  the 
son  of  a  silk-mercer  and  the  other  of  a 
salt-merchant,  who  fulfilled  Mrs.  Ma’s 
main  requirement  of  being  rich. 

"They  are  nice  young  men,  too,’’ 
she  added,  "  though  neither  of  them  is 
likely  to  attract  the  admiration  of  the 
goddess  of  the  North  Star  like  the 
matchless  Chang-le.  But  if  ugly  men 
never  mated,  the  imperial  race  of  China 
would  soon  die  out." 

"  I  don’t  care  a  melon-seed,"  said 
Mrs.  Ma,  as  she  ate  two  or  three  of 
those  delicacies  from  the  dainty  dish  by 
her  side,  "  about  beauty  in  a  man. 
None  can  be  called  deformed  but  the 
poor :  money  is  beauty,  and  to  my 
mind  the  true  deformity  is  an  empty 
purse.  So  please  make  the  proper 
overtures  at  once,  and  let  me  know  the 
result.  I  have  reasons  for  wishing  to 
preserve  secrecy  in  this  matter,  and  1 
would  therefore  beg  you  not  to  talk  of 
it  until  all  is  arranged." 

It  was  not  long  before  the  go-between 
reported  confidentially  that  her  proposal 
had  been  received  both  by  the  silk- 
mercer  Yang  and  the  salt-merchant  Le 
on  behalf  of  their  sons  with  enthusiasm. 
Nor  did  the  fortune-teller  throw  any 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  speedy  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  Mrs.  Ma’s  schemes  ;  for  the 


almanac  pointed  with  unmistakable 
clearness  to  the  next  full  moon  as  being 
one  of  the  most  fortunate  in  the  whole 
year  for  marriages. 

Everything  seemed  therefore  to  lie 
level  with  the  wish  of  Mrs.  Ma  ;  and 
under  the  combined  influences  of  good 
fortune  and  satisfaction  evoked  from 
the  conviction  that  she  was  doing  her 
duty  as  a  mother,  her  good-nature  knew 
no  bounds.  She  was  even  civil  to  Ma, 
and  in  her  superior  way  smiled  to  her¬ 
self  at  the  beaming  self-content  which 
had  lately  come  over  him,  and  which 
she  naturally  regarded  as  a  reflection  of 
her  own  good-humor.  As  the  day  for 
receiving  the  presents  approached,  she 
chuckled  to  see  how  easily  he  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  have  the  chairs  and  divan 
in  the  reception-hall  re-covered  and  the 
walls  redecorated.  On  the  day  itself  — 
poor  foolish  man  ! — far  from  expressing 
any  surprise  at  the  superlative  toilet  in 
which  she  had  bedecked  herself,  he  paid 
her  the  compliment  of  likening  her  to  a 
fairy  from  the  palace  of  the  "  Royal 
Mother  of  the  West,’’  and  even  went 
the  length,  as  though  following  her  ex¬ 
ample,  of  arraying  himself  in  his  cost¬ 
liest  garments.  As  the  day  advanced, 
the  actions  of  each  seemed  to  have  a 
strange  fascination  for  the  other,  and 
when,  at  the  usual  evening  hour  for  the 
presentation  of  betrothal  presents,  the 
merry  strains  of  the  "  Dragon  and  the 
Phoenix,’’  played  by  more  than  one 
band,  struck  upon  their  ears,  they 
glanced  at  one  another  with  gratified 
curiosity  rather  than  surprise.  As  the 
noise  in  the  street  swelled  into  a  roar 
compounded  of  bands,  drums,  and  the 
shouts  of  coolies,  Mrs.  Ma’s  pride  rose 
at  the  thought  that  she  had  succeeded 
in  capturing  such  liberal  and  munificent 
suitors,  and  she  had  almost  forgotten 
the  opposition  of  her  husband  when  four 
young  men,  bearing  letters,  and  each 
leading  a  goose  and  a  gander — the  rec¬ 
ognised  emblems  of  conjugal  affection 
— followed  by  servants  carrying  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  rich  presents,  advanced  to  the 
audience-hall.  That  her  two  prot/gis 
should  have  sent  eight  geese  appeared 
to  her  unnecessary,  although  she  ac¬ 
cepted  the  multiplication  of  the  birds  as 
a  pretty  token  of  the  ardor  of  the 
lovers  ;  but  her  sense  of  this  excess  was 
soon  lost  in  her  admiration  of  the  un- 
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usually  numerous  gifts  which  now  filled 
the  courtyard. 

With  many  deep  reverences  the  young 
men  presented  their  letters  to  Ma,  who 
was  at  first  too  much  dazed  by  the  con* 
fusion  which  reigned  about  him  to  do 
more  than  to  incline  his  head  and  open 
the  envelopes.  As  he  read  the  first  let* 
ter,  however,  his  confused  expression 
of  countenance  was  exchanged  for  one 
of  puzzled  surprise. . 

“  There  is,*’  he  said,  "  some  mistake 
here.  I  know  nothing  of  this  Mr.  Yang 
who  writes.  You  must,"  he  added, 
turning  to  the  young  roan  who  had  pre* 
sented  the  letter,  "have  come  to  the 
wrong  house  by  mistake." 

"  Pardon  me,"  replied  the  young 
gentleman,  "  your  humble  servitor  has 
made  no  mistake,  unless,  indeed,  you 
are  not  the  honorable  father  of  the  in* 
comparable  twins  whom  you  have 
deigned  to  betroth  to  my  principal,  Mr. 
Yang,  and  his  friend  Mr.  Le." 

The  mention  of  these  names  recalled 
Mrs.  Ma  to  the  actualities  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  ;  and,  advancing  toward  her  hus* 
band,  she  said  with  some  embarrass¬ 
ment — 

"  There  is  no  mistake  in  the  matter. 
1  told  you  that  I  should  arrange  our 
daughters’  marriages,  and  I  have  done 
so.  Messrs.  Yang  and  Le  are  the 
gentlemen  I  have  chosen,  and  these  are 
their  presents  in  due  fotm." 

For  a  moment  Ma  looked  at  her  in 
angry  astonishment,  and  then,  as  the 
whole  affair  took  shape  in  his  mind,  he 
lost  all  control  over  himself,  and, 
trembling  with  passion,  he  broke  out — 

"  You  stupid,  obstinate  woman,  how 
dare  you  disobey  my  orders  and  prac¬ 
tise  this  deceit  upon  me  ?  By  what  pre¬ 
tence  of  right  have  you  ventured  to  in¬ 
terfere  in  this  matter  ?  You  have 
brought  disgrace  upon  me  and  infamy 
upon  yourself.  I  have  arranged  alli¬ 
ances  for  the  twins  with  the  sons  of  my 
friends  Messrs.  Tsai  and  Fung,  and  it  is 
these  they  shall  marry  and  no  others  !’’ 
Then  turning  to  Yang  and  Le’s  young 
squires,  he  added  with  scant  courtesy — 
"  Take  away  your  gifts,  young  men, 
and  tell  your  principals  that  this  rebuff 
serves  them  right  for  dealing  in  an  under¬ 
hand  way  with  a  headstrong  woman." 

"  Don’t  listen  to  him,"  cried  Mrs. 
Ma.  "  I  accept  your  presents." 


"  Take  them  away  !”  shouted  Ma. 

"You  shameless  boor  !’’  screamed 
Mrs.  Ma — "  you  miserable,  vaporing 
good'for-nothing  !  Do  you  talk  to  me 
of  ‘  daring  ’  and  *  venturing  ’  ?  Why, 
you  may  thank  Buddha  that  you  have 
got  a  wife  who  knows  how  and  when  to 
act  ;  and  I  tell  you  that  your  friends 
Tsai  and  Fung  may  as  welt  try  to  join 
the  hare  in  the  moon  as  hope  to  raise 
the  veils  of  my  daughters.  So  if  these 
young  men  represent  them  they  had 
better  be  off  at  once  and  take  their  rub* 
bish  with  them." 

This  was  more  than  Ma's  irascible 
nature  was  able  to  endure,  and  raising 
his  hand  to  strike,  he  rushed  at  his 
wife.  Fortunately  his  servants  were 
near  'enough  to  intervene,  and  an  ex¬ 
change  of  blows — for  Mrs.  Ma  had 
seized  a  flute  from  an  amazed  musician, 
and  stood  ready  for  the  assault — was  for 
the  moment  averted.  Foiled  in  finding 
the  natural  cutlet  for  his  rage,  Ma,  with 
as  wild  gesticulations  as  were  possible 
with  a  man  holding  each  arm  and  a 
third  dragging  at  his  skirts,  shouted 
orders  to  his  servants  to  turn  Yang  and 
Le’s  squires,  with  their  presents,  out 
into  the  street.  With  equal  vehemence 
Mrs.  Ma  invoked  the  direst  misfortunes 
and  deepest  curses  on  the  head  of  any 
one  who  ventured  to  lay  hands  on  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  called  on  her  par¬ 
tisans  to  throw  the  other  people  and 
their  gifts  out  of  doors.  The  hubbub 
thus  created  was  aggravated  by  the  in¬ 
cursion  of  idlers  from  the  street,  some 
of  whom  presently  took  sides,  as  the 
squires  and  their  followers  showed  signs 
of  acting  on  the  taunts  and  adjurations 
of  Ma  and  his  wife.  From  words  the 
adverse  hosts  speedily  came  to  blows, 
and  a  scene  of  indescribable  confusion 
ensued.  The  presents,  which  had  made 
such  a  goodly  show  but  a  few  minutes 
before,  were  broken  to  pieces  and  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  courtyard  ;  while  the 
eight  geese,  with  outstretched  wings  and 
wild  cacklings,  flew,  seeking  places  of 
refuge.  With  impartial  wisdom  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  house,  aided  by  some  un¬ 
biassed  onlookers,  threw  their  weight 
on  the  combatants  in  the  direction  of 
the  door.  By  this  manoeuvre  the  court¬ 
yard  was  gradually  cleared,  and  event¬ 
ually  the  front  gates  were  closed  on  the 
surging,  fighting  crowd,  which  was  dis- 
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persed  only  when  some  few  of  the  ring*  the  arrest  of  some  of  the  rioters  had 
leaders  had  been  carried  off  to  the  mag-  brought  the  whole  affair  within  the  cog* 
htraite's  yamun.  nizance  of  the  mandarins,  and  it  is  al* 

As  a  neighbor  and  an  acquaintance  waya  best  in  such  matters  to  be  the  one 
of  Ma,  I  thought  it  best,  on  being  in*  to  throw  the  first  stone.  After  much 
formed  of  what  had  taken  place,  to  call  discussion,  it  was,  as  I  afterward  learn* 
in  to  see  if  I  could  be  of  any  use.  I  ed,  decided  that  Ma  should  present  a 
had  some  difficulty  in  getting  inside  the  petition  to  the  prefect,  praying  him,  in 
front  gates  ;  but  when  I  did,  a  scene  of  the  interest  of  marital  authority  and 
confusion  presented  itself  such  as  I  have  social  order,  to  command  the  fulfflmcnt 
never  seen  equalled.  The  courtyard  of  the  contract  entered  into  by  the 
was  covered  with  dibris,  as  though  some  petitioner  with  Fung  and  Tsai, 
typhoon  had  been  creating  havoc  in  an  On  the  following  morning  Ma,  in  pur- 
upholsterer’s  shop  ;  while  in  the  audi*  suance  of  this  arrangement,  presented 
ence-hall  Ma  was  inflicting  chastisement  himself  at  the  prefect’s  and  after 

on  his  wife  with  a  mulberry-twig,  which  having  paid  handsome  douteurs  to  the 
he  had  evidently  torn  from  the  tree  at  doorkeeper  and  secretary,  was  admitted 
hand  in  the  yard.  1  was  fortunately  in  into  the  august  presence  of  his  Excel¬ 
time  to  prevent  the  punishment  becom*  lency  Lo.  Having  only  lately  arrived 
ing  severe,  though  at  the  time  I  could  in  the  prefecture,  Lo’s  appearance  had 
not  but  feel  that  Mrs.  Ma’s  conduct  been  hitherto  unknown  to  Ma,  who  was 
was  of  a  kind  which  could  only  be  ade*  much  awed  and  impressed  by  the  digni- 
quately  punished  by  corporal  chastise*  Red  airs  and  grand  ways  of  his  Excel* 
ment.  lency.  A  man  severe  he  is  and  stern  to 

As  a  husband  and  a  Confucianist,  I  view,  and  yet  beneath  his  outward  seem* 
deprecate  the  use  of  the  rod  toward  a  ing  there  is  a  strong  undercurrent  of 
wife  except  in  extreme  cases.  There  human  nature,  held  in  check,  it  is  true, 
are,  however,  some  women  whose  in*  by  the  paralyzing  effect  of  our  educa* 
tellects  are  so  small  and  their  obstinacy  tional  system,  but  still  capable  of  being 
so  great  that  reasoning  is  thrown  away  aroused  and  worked  upon  at  times.  As 
upon  them.  They  have  nothing  to  Ma  knelt  before  him  he  glanced  down 
which  one  can  appeal  by  argument  ;  and  the  memorial,  and  demanded  a  full  ex* 
w’ith  such  persons  bodily  fear  is  the  planation  of  the  circumstances.  Noth* 
only  fulcrum  on  which  it  is  possible  to  ing  loath,  Ma  poured  forth  his  version 
rest  a  lever  to  move  them.  From  all  I  of  the  story,  in  which  he  by  no  means 
hear,  Mrs.  Ma  is  a  typical  specimen  of  extenuated  his  wife’s  conduct,  and 
this  class.  She  prides  herself  on  her  wound  up  by  emphasizing  the  impor* 
obstinacy,  which  she  regards  as  a  token  tance  of  checking  the  insubordination  of 
of  a  strong  mind,  and  she  is  utterly  des*  the  women,  which  was  becoming  only 
titute  of  that  intelligence  which  should  too  prevalent  in  that  neighborhot^. 
make  her  aware  of  the  misery  and  dis*  ”  You  certainly  have  made  out  a 
comfort  it  causes  to  those  about  her.  prima  facie  case  for  further  investiga* 
No  camel  is  more  obstinate  and  no  tion,”  said  the  prefect ;  “  and  what  you 
donkey  more  stupid  than  she.  say  about  women  is,  to  your  credit. 

But  while  quite  recognizing  this,  I  precisely  in  accord  with  the  teachings  of 
could  not  but  feel  some  compassion  for  Confucius,  who  laid  down  that  ‘  women 
her,  as.  weeping  and  dishevelled,  she  should  yield  absolute  obedience  to  their 
escaped  from  the  hall  when  I  succeeded  husbands,  and  that  beyond  the  threshold 
in  releasing  her  from  her  husband’s  of  their  apartments  they  should  not  be 
wrath.  At  first  Ma’s  fury  was  so  un-  known  either  for  good  or  for  evil.'  I 
controllable  that  I  could  do  nothing  shall  therefore  summon  your  wife  to  ap- 
with  him;  but  gradually  he  quieted  pear  at  once  before  me  ;  and  meanwhile 
down,  and,  acting  on  my  advice,  went  you  may  stand  aside.” 
over  to  his  friend  Ting  to  consult  as  to  The  summoning  officer  was  not  long 
what  should  be  done  in  the  very  un*  in  executing  his  mission,  and  the  time 
pleasant  circumstances  in  which  he  was  had  scarcely  begun  to  hang  heavily  on 
placed.  It  was  plain  that  some  de*  Ma’s  hands  when  Mrs.  Ma  entered  the 
cided  step  would  have  to  be  taken,  as  yamun.  That  lady  looked  anything 
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but  comfortable  when  she  saw  her  hus¬ 
band  talking  with  an  assured  air  to  the 
officers  of  the  court,  and  answered  his 
glance  of  recognition  with  the  kind  of 
look  that  a  house-dog  gives  a  stranger 
cur  when  it  crosses  his  threshold.  On 
learning  that  Mrs.  Ma  had  arrived,  the 
prefect  at  once  took  his  place  on  the 
bench  ;  and  as  both  disputants  fell  on 
their  knees  in  the  courtyard,  he  ordered 
Mrs.  Ma  to  explain  her  conduct  in  dis¬ 
obeying  the  commands  of  her  husband. 

“  May  it  please  your  Excellency,” 
she  began,  ”  I  am  a  poor  ignorant 
woman.” 

So  far  I  am  with  you,”  said  the 
prefect  ;  "  but  go  on  with  your  story.” 

”  And,  your  Excellency,  I  have  al¬ 
ways  tried  to  do  my  duty  by  my  hus¬ 
band  and  children.” 

”  That  is  not  the  point.  Tell  me 
why,  when  your  husband  had  forbidden 
you  to  interfere  in  the  matter  of  the 
marriage  of  your  daughters,  you  per¬ 
sisted  in  doing  so.” 

”  May  it  please  your  Excellency,  my 
great-grandmother — ’  ’ 

**  Oh,  may  curses  rest  on  your  great¬ 
grandmother  !”  shouted  the  prefect, 
losing  patience.  ”  Speak  to  the  matter 
in  hand  or  you  shall  be  flogged.” 

”  I  was  only  going  to  explain,  your 
Excellency.” 

“  Now  take  care  what  you  are  say¬ 
ing.” 

”  It  is  true  my  husband  told  me  that 
he  would  arrange  our  daughters’  mar¬ 
riages,  but  I  knew  that  anything  he 
touched  he  marred,  and  I  thought, 
therefore,  that  as  I  had  always  been 
told,  at  least  by  my  great — ”  A  warn¬ 
ing  glance  from  the  prefect  here  checked 
her  eloquence,  and  she  went  on — ”  I 
have  always  learned  that  the  marriage 
of  a  daughter  is  the  particular  province 
of  her  mother.  1  should  never  have 
dreamed,  your  Excellency,  of  interfering 
if  it  had  been  our  son’s  marriage.  Not 
that  we  have  a  son,  your  Excellency, 
though  many  is  the  time  I  have  been  to 
the  temple  of  Kwanyin  to  pray  for  one  ; 
and  as  to  money,  your  Excellency — ” 

”  Bring  a  one-inch  bamboo,”  said  the 
prefect  to  one  of  the  lictors. 

“  Oh,  please  spare  me,  your  Excel¬ 
lency,  and  I  will  say  anything  you 
wish  !” 

”  All  1  want  is  that  you  should  tell 


the  truth  and  speak  only  the  record. 
Do  this,  and  1  will  listen  ;  lie  or  wan¬ 
der,  and  1  shall  flog  you.” 

“  Well  then,  your  Excellency,  I  found 
also  that  the  two  young  men  selected  by 
my  husband  were  in  no  way  proper 
matches  for  my  daughters,  who  are  very 
beautiful.  One  of  these  wretched  youths 
is  blind  in  one  eye,  and  the  other  has 
one  leg  shorter  than  its  fellow.  In  these 
circumstances  I  took  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  discovered  two  veritable  dragons, 
who  were  yearning  to  link  their  fate 
with  the  pair  of  phoenixes  who  rest 
beneath  my  humble  roof.  As  destiny 
decreed,  my  husband’s  cripples  sent 
their  betrothal  presents  at  the  same 
moment  that  Messrs.  Yang  and  Le  sent 
theirs.  Upon  this  my  husband  gave 
way  to  wild  fury,  broke  the  presents  to 
atoms,  beat  the  servants,  and  flogged 
your  humble  servant  until  she  was  one 
mass  of  bruises.” 

”  Is  it  true  that  these  proteges  oi  yours 
are  as  your  wife  describes  them  ?”  asked 
the  prefect  of  Ma. 

”  No,  your  Excellency  ;  she  has 
grossly  exaggerated  their  defects.  It  is 
true  that  the  sight  of  one  of  Fung’s  eyes 
is  partially  affected,  and  that  Tsai’s  legs 
are  not  quite  of  an  equal  length,  but 
the  difference  between  them  is  so  slight 
that  it  is  outwardly  invisible,  and  is  only 
perceptible  if  he  walks  over  a  wooden 
floor,  when  there  is  a  slightly  hop-and- 
go-one  sound  about  his  steps.  But, 
your  Excellency,  she  would  have  been 
wise  to  have  remembered  the  proverb, 

‘  Don’t  laugh  at  your  neighbor  s  watt 
when  your  own  throat  is  disfigured  by  a 
wen  ;  ’  for  it  is  as  well  known  as  that 
your  Excellency  is  the  quintessence  of 
wisdom,  that  Yang  is  only,  as  we  people 
say,  nine  parts  of  a  whole  ;  and  as  for 
young  Le,  he  bears  so  evil  a  reputation 
that  no  respectable  citizen  will  allow  him 
to  enter  his  doors.” 

”  Well,  if  this  were  a  matter  which 
only  concerned  you  two,  I  should  not 
trouble  myself  further  about  it,  for  you 
are  a  pair  of  the  simplest  of  simpletons  ; 
but  as  your  daughters'  interests  are  at 
stake,  I  have  thought  it  right  to  send 
for  them,  that  I  may  find  out  what  they 
feel  on  the  subject.” 

At  this  moment  the  twins  entered  the 
court,  and  advanced  with  graceful 
modesty,  swaying  from  side  to  side  like 
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tender  shrubs  gently  moved  by  a  passing  and  shield  you  from  wrong,  may  my 
breeze.  Never  had  they  looked  more  father's  ashes  be  scattered  to  the  wind, 
lovely  ;  their  jade-like  complexions,  ex-  and  my  mother’s  grave  be  dishonored, 
quisite  features,  and  lustrous  eyes  lent  Tell  me,  now,  have  you  any  desire  to 
so  ethereal  a  beauty  to  their  budding  marry  any  of  the  four  suitors  your  father 
womanhood  that  they  seemed  more  than  and  mother  have  provided  for  you  ?  and 
mortal.  With  the  winsoroest  mien,  and  if  you  have,  tell  me  to  which  you  in- 
wielding  their  fans  as  only  Eastern  dine." 

women  can,  they  bowed  low  before  the  "  We  know  nothing  of  these  young 
prefect,  and  then  stood  awaiting  his  men,  your  Excellency,"  said  Plum- 
orders.  .  The  poor  man  gazed  on  them  blossom. 

as  a  man  gazes  on  spirits  from  the  other  "  Well,  when  you  hear  that,  accord- 
world.  He  had  looked  up  as  they  ing  to  your  parents’  description,  one  is 
entered,  expecting  to  see  in  them  repe-  -  blind,  another  lame,  a  third  silly,  and 
titions  of  their  vulgar-looking  parents  ;  the  fourth  wicked,  I  should  hardly  ex- 
but  to  his  unutterable  surprise  they  stood  pect  that  you  would  care  to  make  their 
before  him  resplendent  as  the  moon  on  acquaintance.  However,  as  they  are  in 
the  fourteenth  night,  and  as  fascinating  attendance  I  shall  have  them  in,  that 
as  fairies.  As  it  happened,  they  had  you  may  see  what  manner  of  men  they 
just  arrayed  themselves  in  their  most  are."  Turning  to  an  officer,  he  added, 
becoming  costumes  in  expectation  of  a  "  Send  in  the  four  suitors  in  this  case." 
visit  from  Tsin  and  Te,  when  the  pre-  As  the  young  men  entered,  all  eyes 
feet’s  summons  came.  Every  charm,  were  turned  toward  them,  and  certainly 
therefore,  which  personal  adornment  a  sorrier  quartet  it  would  be  dithcult  to 
could  add  to  their  natural  beauty  was  find  anywhere.  Their  natural  failings 
present  with  them,  and  the  picture  they  fully  justified  the  description  given  of 
made  as  they  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  them  by  Ma  and  his  wife,  and  were  in 
courtyard  was  one  which  struck  the  this  instance  exaggerated  by  the  con- 
spectators  dumb  with  astonishment,  sciousness  of  the  ordeal  they  were  called 
The  prefect  dropped  his  pencil,  and  upon  to  undergo.  The  prefect  looked 
seemed  quite  to  forget  that  anything  at  them  with  surprise  and  disgust ;  and 
was  expected  of  him  ;  and  for  the  mo-  the  twins,  who  held  Tsin  and  Te  as 
ment  no  one,  except  the  twins  and  their  their  models,  regarded  them  with  horror 
parents,  did  expect  anything  from  him  ;  from  behind  their  fans, 
for  one  and  all — secretaries,  ting-chais,  Well  ?"  said  the  prefect,  turning  to 
lictors,  and  clerks — were  so  ravished  by  Plum-blossom  and  Convolvulus, 
the  sight,  that  all  consciousness  of  the  ’*  Oh,  your  Excellency  !’’  plaintively 
fitness  of  things  was  lost  to  view.  After  ejaculated  the  twins  in  one  breath, 
some  moments  of  silence,  which  seemed  "  I  quite  understand  you,  and  your 
to  the  twins  like  so  many  hours,  the  verdict  is  exactly  what  I  should  have 
prefect  awoke  from  his  rapt  astonish-  expected  ;  and  since  it  is  plain  to  me, 

ment,  and  said —  — come  a  little  nearer  ;  I  fear  you  can- 

"  Are  you  really  the  daughters  of  not  hear  what  I  say, — that  your  parents 
these  people  before  me  ?  Is  it  possible  are  as  incapable  of  understanding  your 
that  nature  should  have  played  such  a  value  as  monkeys  are  of  appraising  the 
trick,  and  should  have  moulded  you  in  price  of  apple-green  jade,  1  shall  take 
manners  as  in  shape,  in  blood  and  in  on  myself  the  matter  of  your  marriages, 
virtue,  on  a  model  as  widely  separated  Are  not  prefects  ‘  the  fathers  and 
from  your  parents  as  earth  is  from  mothers  of  the  people  ’  ?  and  if  so,  then 
heaven  1  am  both  your  father  and  your  mother. 

"  May  it  please  your  Excellency,"  Put  yourselves  into  my  hands,  then, 

replied  Plum- blossom,  in  a  low  and  ner-  Trust  in  me  ;  and  if  1  do  not  do  the 
vous  tone,  "  we  are  the  children — the  best  I  can  for  you,  may  I  die  childless, 
only  children — of  these  our  parents."  and  may  beggars  worship  at  my  tomb  !’’ 

"  Come  nearer,"  rejoined  the  prefect,  ‘‘How  can  we  thank  you,"  said 
in  a  voice  that  had  no  stern  judicial  ring  Plum-blossom,  who  was  always  readiest 
about  it,  "  and  speak  without  reserve  to  with  her  words,  ‘‘  for  your  boundless 
me  ;  for  if  1  do  not  espouse  your  cause  condescension  and  infinite  kindness 
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toward  your  handmaidens  ?  May  your 
Excellency  live  for  ten  thousand  years, 
and  may  descendants  of  countless  gen¬ 
erations  cheer  your  old  age  !’’ 

“  Thank  you  for  your  good  wishes,” 
said  the  prefect.  ”  I  must  take  time  to 
consider  the  course  I  shall  pursue,  and 
will  let  you  know  the  result.”  Then 
turning  to  Ma  and  his  wife,  he  said  in 
quite  another  tone — ' '  Take  your  daugh¬ 
ters  home,  and  do  not  venture  to  make 
any  arrangements  for  their  future  until 
you  hear  from  me.” 

So  saying  he  rose,  but,  contrary  to 
his  usual  habit,  waited  to  arrange  his 
papers  until  the  sylph-like  forms  of  the 
twins  had  disappeared  through  the  fold¬ 
ing-doors,  when  he  retired  precipitately. 

The  next  morning  Ma  was  surprised 
by  a  visit  from  the  prefect,  who  had 
found  it  necessary,  he  said,  to  inform  the 
twins  in  person  of  his  intentions  toward 
them.  Having  greeted  his  wards  with 
all  the  affection  of  a  guardian,  he  said — 

”  On  thinking  over  the  matter  of  your 
marriages,  I  have  determined  to  hold  an 
examination  preliminary  to  the  coming 
official  examination,  and  I  propose  to 
offer  you  as  the  prizes  to  be  awarded  to 
the  two  scholars  who  shall  come  out  at 
the  top  of  the  list.  In  this  way  we  shall 
have  at  least  a  guarantee  that  your  hus¬ 
bands  will  be  learned,  and  likely  to  gain 
distinction  in  official  life.” 

”  But  supptose,”  put  in  Convolvulus 
timidly,  ”  they  should  be  married 
men  ?” 

”  Ah,  I  never  thought  of  that  !”  said 
the  prefect,  laughing.  ”  Well,  I  will 
tell  you  what  1  will  do.  It  happens 
that  a  hunter  brought  me  in  this  morn¬ 
ing  a  brace  of  the  most  beautiful  ga¬ 
zelles,  and  these  I  will  give  to  the  two 
top  married  men,  as  dim  and  bleared 
emblems  of  the  still  more  lovely  creat¬ 
ures  which  will  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  two 
successful  bachelors.  ” 

The  prefect  accompanied  his  remark 
with  a  smile  and  bow  which  added  an¬ 
other  tinge  of  color  to  the  blushes  which 
had  already  suffused  the  brilliant  cheeks 
of  the  twins,  whose  modest  confusion 
had  scarcely  subsided  when  he  took  his 
departure. 

I'he  appearance,  two  or  three  days 
after  this  interview,  of  a  semi-official 
proclamation  announcing  the  examina¬ 
tion  and  specifying  the  prizes  in  store 


for  the  winners,  produced  the  wildest 
excitement  in  the  town.  The  proceed¬ 
ings  before  the  prefect  had  become 
notorious,  and  the  rare  beauty  of  the 
twins  was,  if  possible,  exaggerated  by 
the  thousand-tongued  rumors  which 
spread  of  their  exceeding  loveliness.  To 
Plum- blossom  the  ordeal  suggested  no 
uneasiness.  For,  feeling  confident  of 
the  surpassing  talent  of  Tsin,  she  enter¬ 
tained  no  doubt  that  he  would  come  out 
first  upon  the  list.  But  with  Convolvu¬ 
lus  the  case  was  different ;  for,  though 
devotedly  attached  to  Te,  she  had  wit 
enough  to  recognize  that  his  literary  tal¬ 
ents  were  not  on  a  par  with  his  distin¬ 
guished  appearance.  The  uneasiness 
she  thus  felt  found  vent  in  words  at  one 
of  the  stolen  interviews  in  the  arbor, 
and  Te  frankly  admitted  that  he  had 
been  tortured  by  the  same  misgiving. 

”  If  I  could  only  dive  into  the  pre¬ 
fect’s  mind,”  he  said,  ”  and  find  out 
what  themes  he  has  chosen  for  the  two 
essays,  I  should  have  no  fear.” 

These  words  sank  deep  into  Convol¬ 
vulus’s  soul,  and  in  a  conversation  with 
Plum-blossom,  in  which  she  expressed 
her  fears  for  Te,  she  repeated  what  he 
had  said,  adding — 

”  Do  you  think  that  we  could  worm 
out  of  the  prefect  something  about  the 
themes  he  is  going  to  set  ?” 

”  I  do  not  know,  but  we  might  try,” 
replied  her  sympathetic  sister.  ”  The 
best  plan  would  be,  I  think,  that  we 
should  express  in  a  casual  way  a  liking 
for  some  classical  piece,  and  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  to  pay  us  a  compliment  he 
might  be  kind  enough  to  choose  the 
themes  out  of  it.  For,  dear  old  man,  I 
saw  from  behind  my  fan  a  look  in  his 
eyes  when  he  made  us  that  pretty  speech 
the  other  day  that  made  me  think  of 
mother’s  saying,  ‘  Men  propose  and 
women  dispose.’  Only  yesterday  dear 
Tsin  taught  me  a  lovely  ode  out  of  the 
‘  Book  of  Poetry,’  beginning — 

'  See  where  before  yoa  gleams  the  foaming  tide 
Of  Tsin  and  Wei  down-sweeping  in  their  pride.’ 

It  was  so  pretty  of  him  to  choose  an 
ode  in  which  his  own  dear  name  occurs, 
was  it  not  ?  Now,  don’t  you  think  that 
in  the  letter  we  have  to  write  to  the 
prefect  to-day  about  the  copy  of  the 
proclamation  he  sent  us,  we  might  put 
in  a  quotation  from  this  ode  ?  It  would 
at  least  please  him,  for  I  know  he  is 
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fond  of  poetrjr,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  my  mind  a  picture  which  is  literally  [ 

might  draw  a  remark  from  him  which  laden  with  beauty  and  delight.” 
we  may  turn  to  account.  It  is  full  of  ”  Though,  of  course,  I  am  quite  in¬ 
lines  which  would  make  capital  themes.”  capable  of  understanding  a//  that  you 
”  Oh,  Plum-blossom,  how  clever  you  mean,  it  has  occurred  to  me  in  reading 
are  !  If  you  and  Tsin  have  sons  thev  the  ode,”  replied  Plum  blossom,  ”  that 
will  all,  I  am  sure,  be  Chwang-yuen.*  every  line  is  like  a  seed  of  corn,  which. 

Your  device  is  excellent.  Let  us  set  to  if  properly  treated,  may  be  made  to 
work  at  once  to  compose  the  letter.”  bring  forth  rich  literary  fruit.” 

So  down  they  sat  to  the  task,  and  ”  1  cannot  help  thinking.  Miss  Plum- 
after  much  cogitation  Pium-blossom  blossom,”  said  the  prefect,  ”  that  if  you 
drafted  the  following —  were  to  enter  the  lists  at  the  examina-  I 

“May  it  please  your  Excellency, —  tion  you  would  probably  win  yourself.”  | 

Your  humble  servants  oil  their  knees  ”  What  a  barren  triumph  it  would  ' 

have  received  the  jade-like  epistle  and  be!”  said  Plum-blossom,  laughing.  ! 

proclamation  which  you  deigned  to  send  ”  But  if  I  competed  at  all,”  she  added,  j 

them.  With  rapture  they  have  admired  “I  should  insist  on  your  taking  this 
the  pearl-like  style  of  your  brilliant  pen-  ode  as  our  text,  and  then  I  should  re- 
cil,  and  with  endless  gratitude  they  rec*  produce  the  ideas  you  have  ju«t  given  I ' 

ognize  your  kindness  and  bounty,  us,  and  win  the  prize.”  j 

which  are  as  wide  and  far-reaching  as  ”  Well,  I  tell  you  what  I  will  do  if 

*  the  gardens  beyond  the  Wei  ’  described  you  will  keep  my  secret,”  said  he.  ”  I 

in  the  *  Book  of  Poetry.'  ”  will  give  the  themes  from  this  ode,  and 

”  Now,  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?”  then  you  and  your  sister  will  be  able  to 
said  Plum-blossom,  as  she  put  down  her  judge  whether  the  winners  deserve  the 
pencil.  "  I  think  it  is  neat.  It  brings  prizes.  But  what  is  the  matter  with 
in  the  reference  to  the  ode  without  any  jour  sister  ?” 

seeming  effort,  and  will,  if  I  mistake  This  exclamation  was  caused  by  Con- 
not,  tickle  our  friend’s  fancy  for  classi-  volvulus  dropping  her  teacup  on  to  the 
cal  quotations.”  floor  and  breaking  out  into  hysterical 

”  Oh,  it  is  excellent,”  said  Convol-  sobbing, 
vulus.  “With  the  twig  so  cleverly  ”  Oh,  she  is  rather  subject  to  these  at- 
limed,  I  feel  sure  we  shall  catch  our  tacks  at  this  time  of  the  year,”  said  Plum- 
bird.”  blossom,  running  to  her  side.  ”  Will 

And  the  results  proved  Convolvulus  you  excuse  my  attending  to  her?” 

to  be  right  ;  for  on  the  following  day  "  Oh,  don’t  think  of  me  for  a  mo- 

the  prefect  called  again,  and  in  conver-  ment.  Please  look  after  your  sister.  1 
sation  with  the  twins,  with  whom  he  will  go  off  at  once,  and  shall  send  over 
had  now  grown  familiar,  he  remarked —  in  the  afternoon  to  inquire  how  she  is.  ” 

”  So  I  see  you  have  read  the  ‘  Book  As  the  door  closed  on  the  prefect, 
of  Poetry.'”  Convolvulus  sobbed  out;  “Oh,  how 

“Yes,”  said  Convolvulus  ;  “  and  it  stupid  I  have  been  !  But  I  could  not 
was  such  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  quote  help  it.  Dear  Te  is  now  safe.” 

our  favorite  ode  in  writing  to  our  dear-  That  afternoon  there  were  great  re- 

est  friend.”  joicings  in  the  summer-house,  and  Plum- 

The  prefect,  touched  and  pleased  at  blossom’s  Jintsst  was  eulogized  in  terms 
this  artless  expression  of  regard,  re-  which  to  an  unprejudiced  observer  might 
joined —  have  seemed  adulatory.  And  it  was 

“It  so  happens  that  that  is  one  of  generally  agreed  between  the  four  lovers 
my  favorite  odes  also.  The  descrip-  that  by  steady  application  during  the  1 

tion,”  added  he,  waxing  enthusiastic,  month  which  intervened  before  the  ex-  I 

“  of  the  wide-sweeping  rivers,  and  the  amination,  Te  might  easily  make  him- 
lovely  gardens,  with  the  admixture  of  self  so  completely  master  of  all  that  had 
human  interests  in  the  mention  of  lovers  been  written  on  the  ode  in  question  that 
toying  beneath  the  shade,  presents  to  he  could  not  fail  to  succeed.  With 

-  ready  zeal,  on  the  very  next  morning  he 

*  The  title  of  the  senior  wrangler  of  the  em-'  commentaries,  and 

pire.  beginning  with  Maou’s,  he  waded  care- 
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fully  through  the  writings  of  every 
weighty  critic  down  to  the  present  time. 
In  the  intervals  of  leisure  he  practised 
essay>writing  under  the  guidance  of 
Tsin,  and  made  such  progress  that 
Convolvulus  was  in  raptures  ;  and  even 
Plum-blossom,  reflecting  the  opinion  of 
Tsin,  was  loud  in  her  praises  of  his  dil¬ 
igence  and  success. 

At  last  the  examination  day  arrived, 
and  armed  with  the  good  wishes  and 
benedictions  of  the  twins,  the  two 
friends  betook  themselves  to  the  pre¬ 
fect’s  yamun.  On  entering  the  court¬ 
yard  they  found  that  rows  of  tables, 
separated  by  temporary  partitions  on  the 
sides  and  at  the  back,  were  ranged  in 
the  usually  empty  space.  At  the  door 
was  a  secretary — a  stranger — who  gave 
to  each  a  numbered  ticket,  and  inscrib¬ 
ed  their  names  on  a  register  ;  while  an¬ 
other  official  allotted  to  each  a  table, 
and  distributed  paper,  ink,  and  pencils. 
In  their  impatient  anxiety  our  two 
heroes  had  come  early  ;  but  from  the 
noise  and  excitement  which  began  im¬ 
mediately  to  echo  on  every  side  of  them, 
it  was  plain  that  there  were  very  many 
others  who  were  minded  to  be  in  good 
time  also.  At  length,  when  every  table 
was  full,  and  every  ticket  given  away,  a 
drum  was  sounded,  the  folding-doors 
were  closed,  and  the  competitors  were 
cut  off  from  the  outer  world  for  the  rest 
of  the  day.  Presently  the  prefect  enter¬ 
ed  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  and 
having  taken  his  seat  on  a  raised  dais, 
thus  addressed  the  assembled  scholars — 
“  You  are  all  doubtless  aware  of  the 
unusual  circumstances  under  which  I 
am  holding  this  examination,  and  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  you  are  cognizant  of 
the  prizes  which  are  to  be  won  by  the 
two  most  successful  competitors.” 
Many  an  eye  sparkled  at  this  reference 
to  the  twins.  ”  The  two  themes  on 
which  I  shall  ask  you  to  write  as  many 
essays  are  taken  from  the  ode  of  the 
‘  Book  of  Poetry,'  entitled  ‘  The  Tsin 
and  the  Wei.’  ”  Here  Te  gave  a  great 
sigh  of  relief.  "  The  first  consists  of 
the  two  opening  lines — 

*  See  where  before  you  gleams  the  foaming 
tide 

Of  Tsin  and  Wei  down-sweeping  in  their 
pride. 

and  the  second,  of  what  I  may  call  the 
refrain  of  the  ode — 


'  Beyond  the  watery  waste  of  mighty  Wei 
There  blooms  a  garden  rich  in  blossoms  gay, 
Where  lads  and  lasses  toy  in  shady  bowers, 

And  pelt  each  other  with  soft  petalled  flowers.’ 

You  will  have  observed  that  a  secretary, 
who  has  been  kindly  lent  me  for  the  oc¬ 
casion  by  the  Viceroy  of  the  province, 
took  down  your  names  at  the  door, 
placing  them  on  his  scroll  opposite  the 
numbeis  corresponding  with  those  on 
your  tickets.  Having  finished  your 
essays,  you  will  be  good  enough  to  sign 
at  the  foot  of  each  the  number  on  your 
tickets — not  your  names.  After  the 
papers  have  been  examined,  and  the 
order  of  merit  arranged,  this  sealed  en¬ 
velope  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and 
which  contains  the  secretary's  scroll, 
will  be  opened,  and  the  names  of  the 
winners  ascertained  and  announced. 
As  the  task  of  going  over  the  essays  will 
be  a  long  one,  I  propose  to  proclaim  the 
award  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  present 
month  at  noon.  And  now  to  your 
tasks.  The  prizes  offered  you  are  well 
worth  a  struggle,  and  I  cannot  imagine 
any  objects  more  calculated  to  stir  the 
blood  and  fire  the  imaginations  of  young 
men  like  yourselves  than  the  lovely 
daughters  of  Ma.” 

When  the  students  had  settled  down 
to  their  work,  the  prefect,  acting  on  a 
sudden  impulse,  sent  to  invite  the  twins 
to  look  down  at  the  competitors  from 
the  latticed  gallery  which  ran  along  one 
side  of  the  courtyard.  Such  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  looking  down  upon  five  hun¬ 
dred  possible  husbands  was  not  to  be 
lost,  and  as  quickly  as  their  chair  coolies 
could  carry  them  they  presented  them¬ 
selves  at  the  door  of  the  private  apart¬ 
ments.  The  prefect,  who  had  grown 
quite  alert  when  Plum-blossom  and  her 
sister  were  in  question,  snatched  a  mo¬ 
ment  from  his  duties  in  the  hall  to  escort 
them  to  the  gallery.  Once  alone,  they 
eagerly  scanned  the  five  hundred  for  the 
lineaments  of  their  lovers. 

“  Oh,  there  is  Te !”  said  Plum- 
blossom.  ”  I  know  him  by  the  lie  of 
his  pigtail.  ” 

”  Where  do  you  mean  ?”  a^ked  Con¬ 
volvulus,  seeing  that  her  sister  was  look¬ 
ing  in  quite  another  direction  to  the  one 
in  which  her  eyes  had  been  riveted  for 
some  minutes. 

”  In  the  front  row,  and  about  the 
tenth  from  this  end.” 

”  Why,  you  silly  thing,  there  the  dear 
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fellow  is,  sitting  in  the  fourth  row,  with 
hit  sleeves  tucked  up  and  his  spectacles 
on.” 

”  Well,  then,  all  I  can  say  is,  that 
there  is  another  young  man  with  a  pig¬ 
tail  exactly  like  Te’s.  Do  you  see 
Tsin  ?”  she  added,  after  a  pause.  ”  He 
it  writing  as  though  his  life  depended 
on  it,  and  smiling  at  timet  as  though 
some  happy  thoughts  were  crossing  his 
mind.” 

“  Oh  !”  exclaimed  Convolvulus  pres¬ 
ently,  “  Te  is  in  difficulties.  He  is  bit¬ 
ing  the  end  of  his  pencil,  as  he  always 
does  when  he  is  stranded  for  want  of 
matter.  I  wish  I  were  by  him  to  en¬ 
courage  him.” 

”  I  don't  think  your  presence  would 
be  likely  to  add  much  to  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  his  thoughts,”  remarked  her 
sitter. 

”  Oh,  there,  he  is  off  again  !  I  wonder 
what  thought  suggested  itself  to  him  at 
that  moment.  Do  you  know,  I  some¬ 
times  think  that  Te  and  1  are  able  to 
communicate  mentally  by  speechless 
messages,  for  I  have  several  times  found 
that  we  have  both  been  thinking  of  the 
same  thing  at  the  same  moment.  ’ 

”  Oh,  wonderful,  wonderful,  wonder¬ 
ful  !  But  now  we  must  be  going,  or 
those  men  near  us  will  hear  us  chatter¬ 
ing.”  So  sending  a  dutiful  farewell  to 
the  prefect,  they  returned  home  to  await 
the  arrival  of  their  lovers,  wbo  had 
promised  to  report  progress  after  the 
labors  of  the  day.  As  the  shades  of 
evening  fell,  the  sound  of  well-known 
footsteps  brought  the  sisters  to  the  bal¬ 
cony  of  the  summer-house,  and  as  they 
leaned  over  to  greet  their  lovers,  the' 
young  men  instinctively  paused  to  ad¬ 
mire  the  beauty  of  the  picture  they 
made.  Their  light  and  graceful  forms, 
clothed  with  all  the  taste  and  brilliancy 
of  richly  embroidered  robes,  and  their 
exquisite  features  lit  up  with  pleasure 
and  expectancy,  presented  a  foreground 
which  found  fitting  surroundings  in  the 
quaint  carving  of  the  arbor  and  the 
masses  of  wistaria-blossom,  which 
drooped  like  bunches  of  grapes  from  the 
eaves  and  every  coign  of  vantage. 

“Well?”  they  asked. 

“Good  news,”  was  the  answer. 
“  The  prefect  was  as  good  as  his  word, 
and  everything  turned  out  exactly  as  we 
had  expected.” 


“  That  IS  capital.  But  we  were  sorry 
you  did  not  sit  together,”  said  Plum- 
blossom. 

“  How  do  you  know  that  we  did 
not  ?”  said  Tsin,  with  surprise. 

*‘  And  why,  Te,  did  you  tuck  up  your 
sleeves,  as  though  you  were  going  to 
contend  with  a  sword  rather  than  with 
a  pen  ?”  said  Convolvulus. 

“  Now,  who  told  you  that  I  tucked 
up  my  sleeves  ?  Confess,  or  I’ll — ” 

“  Oh,  what  a  pair  of  unsympathetic 
mortals  you  are  !”  broke  in  Plum-blos¬ 
som,  who  was  too  happy  to  be  silent. 

“  There  were  we  looking  down  upon 
you  from  the  latticed  gallery,  and  you 
were  no  more  conscious  of  our  presence 
than  if  you  had  been  made  of  stone.” 

”  And,  Te,  dear,”  said  Convolvulus, 
”  once  when  your  ideas  had  evidently 
forsaken  you,  1  longed  to  be  at  your 
side  to  help  you  out  And  I  think  my 
longing  wish  must  have  been  of  some 
use,  for  almost  immediately  you  set  to 
work  again.” 

“  Let  us  go  for  a  stroll  in  the  garden, 
and  we  will  talk  it  all  over,”  was  the 
reply  of  the  enamoured  Te. 

The  ten  days  which  elapsed  between 
the  examination  and  the  announcement 
of  the  results  passed  slowly  with  Tsin 
and  Te,  and  were  mainly  occupied  in 
going  over  each  point  they  had  made 
and  each  opportunity  they  had  missed. 
In  the  preliminary  studies  Tsin  had 
among  other  points  striven  to  impress 
upon  Te  the  importance  of  drawing  a 
comparison  between  the  effect  of  the 
licentious  music  of  the  state  of  Ching, 
as  illustrated  by  the  manners  of  the 
people  described  in  the  ode,  and  that 
produced  by  the  austere  strains  of  Wei. 
But  when  the  moment  came  for  the  use 
of  this  comparison,  Te  found  himself 
hopelessly  confused,  and  ended  by  at¬ 
tributing  to  the  exceptionally  pure  airs 
of  Wei  an  impropriety  which  bordered 
on  grossness. 

The  recollection  of  this  and  other 
shortcomings  weighed  heavily  on  Te's 
spirits,  and  tortured  him  even  in  the 
presence  of  his  lady-love. 

“  But  what  matters  it,”  said  that 
young  lady,  “  if  you  do  fail  in  one  di¬ 
rection,  so  long  as  you  make  up  for  it 
in  others  ?  It  is  no  use  making  a  bridge 
wider  than  the  river.” 

“  True,”  replied  Te  ;  ”  but  what  if 
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an  architect  puts  his  materials  together 
so  badly  that  they  topple  over  into  the 
stream  ?” 

“  What  should  you  say  of  an  archi¬ 
tect,”  answered  Convolvulus,  “  who 
built  a  good  bridge,  and  could  not  sleep 
of  a  night  if  a  leaf  stirred  for  fear  it 
should  be  blown  down^” 

”  Well,  my  eyes  will  not  now  be  long 
‘  blackened  with  the  pencils  of  sleepless¬ 
ness,’  to  use  your  own  pretty  imagery,” 
answered  her  lover.  ”  And  1  really 
don’t  know  whether  to  wish  that  be¬ 
tween  this  and  the  fifteenth  Time  should 
fly  or  move  with  leaden  feet.  At  all 
events,  I  enjoy  your  presence  now,  and 
it  may  be  that  then  it  will  be  lost  to  me 
forever.” 

”  1  should  not  give  up  hope  even  if 
you  failed,”  replied  the  cheery  little 
Convolvulus.  ”  There  are  more  ways 
of  catching  a  bird  than  grasping  his 
tail.” 

The  intense  anxiety  felt  by  Tsin  and 
Te  as  to  their  success  or  failure  caused 
them,  as  perhaps  was  only  natural,  to 
lose  sight,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the 
fact  that  to  the  young  ladies  there  was 
even  more  depending  on  the  fifteenth 
than  to  themselves  ;  for,  after  all,  their 
failure  would  only  bring  on  them  a 
negative  misfortune,  while  it  was  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility  that  Plum- 
blossom  and  Convolvulus  might  find 
themselves  bound  to  partners  whom 
they  loathed.  Their  interest  in  the  day 
was  heightened  by  the  arrival  of  the 
prefect  on  the  afternoon  of  the  four¬ 
teenth,  to  invite  them  to  be  present  on 
the  following  morning. 

“I  have  arranged.”  said  he,  “a 
pretty  little  alcove  on  one  side  of  the 
hall,  where  you  can  sit  with  your  mother 
and  watch  the  proceedings.  As  you 
know,  I  inserted  a  saving  clause  into 
my  proclamation,  reserving  to  myself 
the  right  of  rejecting  any  student  who 
should  appear  physically  unworthy  of 
you  ;  and  it  may  be  that  1  may  wish  to 
refer  the  decision  on  such  a  delicate 
f)oint  to  yourselves.” 

”  How  thoughtful  you  are,  your  Ex¬ 
cellency  !  But  I  am  sure  we  may  trust 
you  not  to  give  us  pock-marked,  bald, 
or  stunted  husbands,”  said  Plum-blos¬ 
som,  smiling. 

”  Now  describe  your  idea  of  what  a 
husband  should  be,”  replied  the  prefect. 


*’  First  of  all,  he  must  be  tall,”  an¬ 
swered  Plum-blossom,  drawing  a  mental 
picture  of  Tsin,  ”  with  broad  shoulders 
and  an  upright  figure.  He  should  have 
a  well-formed  nose,  a  bright  eye,  and  a 
glossy  pigtail.” 

”  Just  what  I  used  to  be  in  bygone 
days,”  thought  the  prefect  to  himself. 
Somehow  lately  he  had  taken  to  wishing 
that  life  was  beginning  with  him  anew, 
and  after  each  interview  with  the  twins 
he  had  returned  to  regard  Madam  Lo’s 
matronly  figure  with  increasing  disfavor. 
On  this  particular  occasion  he  was  evi¬ 
dently  l^nt  on  enjoying  himself,  and 
seemed  disposed  to  reproduce  in  Ma’s 
garden  the  free-and-easy  manners  of  the 
frequenters  of  the  ”  shady  bowers” 
”  beyond  the  watery  waste  of  mighty 
Wei.  ”  Nothing  loath,  the  girls  indulged 
his  humor,  and  when  he  finally  took  his 
leave  he  carried  off  with  him  one  of 
Plum-blossom’s  prettily  enamelled  hair¬ 
pins  and  Convolvulus’s  bangle. 

On  the  following  morning  the  town 
was  early  astir,  and  quite  a  crowd  col¬ 
lected  at  Ma’s  doorway  to  see  the  twins 
start  for  the  prefect’s  yamun.  In  that 
usually  decorous  building  the  scene  was 
tumultuous.  Not  only  did  the  five  hun¬ 
dred  competitors  present  themselves, 
but  when  it  became  known  that  the 
beautiful  twins  would  be  present,  nearly 
the  whole  male  population  of  the  town, 
including  myself,  poured  into  the  court* 
yard.  The  police  and  lictors  had  no 
light  task  in  keeping  order  ;  and  when 
the  twins  stepped  into  the  alcove  a  rush 
was  made  to  that  side  of  the  courtyard, 
which  threatened  to  break  down  the  bar¬ 
rier  that  enclosed  the  hall.  Even  the 
sounding  of  the  drum  and  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  prefect  produced  little  or  no 
effect  on  the  disorder  which  prevailed  ; 
and  it  was  not  until  two  or  three  of  the 
most  obtrusive  admirers  of  the  two 
beauties  had  been  seized  and  flogged  on 
the  spot,  that  sufficient  silence  was  ob¬ 
tained  to  allow  of  the  opening  of  the 
proceedings. 

“  I  have  read,”  said  the  prefect,  ad¬ 
dressing  the  competitors,  ”  with  the 
greatest  care  the  essays  which  you  hand¬ 
ed  in  on  the  fifth,  and  after  much  con¬ 
sideration  I  have  selected  two  sets  as 
being  the  best  of  those  contributed  by 
bachelors,  and  two  whose  authors  are 
married  men.  As  there  is  less  to  say 
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about  the  married  men,  I  will  dispose 
of  them  hist.  1  hndthat  Ping  and  Lung 
are  the  winners  in  that  competition. 
Let  Fing  and  Lung  step  forward.  Your 
essays,”  said  the  prefect,  addressing 
the  two  scholars,  “  are  extremely  credit¬ 
able,  and  I  have  much  pleasure  in  pre¬ 
senting  you  with  the  gazelles  which  I 
advertised  as  your  reward.  I  am  only 
sorry  for  you  that  they  are  not  the 
gazelles  on  my  left  hand,”  pointing  to 
the  twins. 

“  Most  cordially  do  we  echo  your  re¬ 
gret,  your  Excellency,”  said  Ping,  cast¬ 
ing  longing  eyes  toward  the  alcove ; 
”  but  failing  those  priceless  prizes,  we 
thank  you  for  the  gifts  you  have  con¬ 
ferred  upon  us.” 

”  Now,”  said  the  prefect,  “  I  come 
to  the  bachelors.” 

At  these  words  there  was  a  movement 
and  excitement  in  the  hall,  which  show¬ 
ed  how  deeply  the  admiration  of  the 
competitors  had  been  stirred  by  the  un¬ 
paralleled  beauty  of  the  two  sisters. 
To  both  Tsin  and  Te  the  moment  was 
one  of  supreme  concern.  Tsin  held  his 
breath  and  bit  his  lip,  while  Te  wrung 
his  perfectly  dry  pocket-handkerchief 
as  though  it  had  been  used,  as  well  it 
might  have  been,  to  wipe  the  perspira¬ 
tion  fy>m  off  his  streaming  forehead. 

“  With  regard  to  the  winner  of  the 
first  prize,”  he  added,  “  I  have  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  pronouncing  my  decision.  Be¬ 
yond  compare  the  essays  of  Tsin,  in 
whom  I  am  glad  to  recognize  the  son  of 
an  old  friend,  are  infinitely  the  best. 
Not  only  do  they  display  originality  of 
thought  and  brilliancy  of  diction,  but 
the  depth  of  the  scholarship  they  mani¬ 
fest  is  perfectly  wonderful.  1  could  not 
have  believed  that  any  scholar  could 
have  possessed  so  minute  and  accurate 
a  knowledge  of  the  writings  of  the 
scholiasts  of  all  ages.  I  have  known 
men  who  have  been  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  critics  of  the  Chow 
dynasty  ;  others  with  those  of  the  Han 
dynasty  ;  others,  again,  with  those  of 
the  T’ang  dynasty  ; — but  never  have  I 
met  with  any  who  had  mastered  so  thor¬ 
oughly  the  writings  of  all  of  them.  And 
it  becomes  almost  bewildering  when  one 
thinks  that  his  knowledge  of  the  scholia 
on  every  other  ode  in  the  ‘  Book  of 
Poetry  ’  is  as  perfect  as  his  knowledge 
oi  the  commentaries  on  this  one.  For 


why  should  I  suppose  that  his  attention 
has  been  especially  attracted  to  this 
ode  ?  Without  question,  then,  1  give 
the  palm  to  Tsin.  But  with  regard  to 
the  second  prize  I  confess  to  have  been 
in  some  doubt.  However,  after  mature 
consideration,  I  have  determined  to 
award  it  to  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Te.”  Here  Convolvulus,  who  had  been 
leaning  forward  to  catch  every  word, 
threw  herself  back  in  her  chair  with  a 
sigh  of  relief.  ”  The  genius,”  went  on 
the  prefect,  “displayed  by  Tsin  is 
wanting  here,  and  there  is  a  lack  of  lit¬ 
erary  ease,  and  sometimes  a  confusion 
of  thought  which  has  surprised  me  ;  but 
at  the  same  time  I  cannot  overlook  the 
fact  that,  like  Tsin,  Te  possesses  an  ex¬ 
traordinarily  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  commentators.  His  power  of 
quotation  is  prodigious,  and  it  would 
almost  seem  that  he  had  learned  the 
commentaries  by  heart.  Proof  of  such 
untiring  diligence  and  of  such  a  won¬ 
derful  memory  may  not  be  passed  over, 
and  I  therefore  proclaim  Te  the  winner 
of  the  second  prize.  Tsin  and  Te, 
stand  forth.” 

With  some  trepidation  the  two  young 
men  stepped  forward  and  made  a  pro¬ 
found  bow  to  the  prefect,  who  rose  and 
went  over  to  the  twins. 

“  Do  these  young  men  satisfy  your 
requirements,  young  ladies  ?”  asked  the 
prefect,  smiling  on  them. 

“  Exceedingly  well,  your  Excel¬ 
lency,”  said  Plum-blossom. 

Then  returning  to  his  seat,  the  pre¬ 
fect  continued — 

“  To  you,  O  most  fortunate  Tsin,  the 
fates  have  awarded  the  incomparable 
Plum-blossom  ;  while  to  your  lot,  Te, 
falls  the  equally  matchless  Convolvulus. 
Ascend  the  dais  and  let  me  introduce 
you  to  your  brides.” 

With  alacrity  the  young  men  mounted 
the  steps  and  advanced  toward  the  al¬ 
cove.  At  the  moment  that  they  made 
their  bow  and  swore  their  fealty,  the 
band,  which  the  perfect  had  provided 
for  the  occasion,  struck  up  the  well- 
known  wedding  air,  “  The  Phoenixes  in 
concord  sing.”  and  the  courtyard  rang 
with  the  shouts  of  “  Good  !”  ”  good  !” 
”  Very  good  !”  “  good  !”  “  good  !” 

After  a  short  pause,  caused  by  the 
difficulty  of  getting  Ma  and  his  wife  to 
their  appointed  places  in  the  hall,  the 
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happy  couples  made  obeisance  to  heaven 
and  earth,  and  to  their  parents  ;  and 
then,  with  a  deep  reverence  to  the  pre¬ 
fect,  turned  at  his  invitation  toward  the 
private  apartments  of  the  yamun,  where, 
as  I  afterward  learned,  he  entertained 
them  at  a  sumptuous  feast.  At  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  the  bridal  procession  passed 
from  the  hall  the  prefect  turned  to  the 
crowd  and  said — 

"  I  am  quite  aware  that  the  course  I 
have  pursued  on  this  occasion  is  an  un¬ 
usual  one,  and  that  it  could  only  be  jus¬ 
tified  by  circumstances  such  as  I  was 


called  upon  to  encounter.  The  result, 
however,  has  surpassed  my  highest  ex¬ 
pectations,  and  to-day  we  have  seen  two 
veritable  dragons  of  learning  united  to 
beings  of  more  than  earthly  beauty. 
Such  a  consummation  is  worthy  tne 
labors  of  the  wisest  of  mankind,  and  re¬ 
minds  me  of  those  well-known  lines  of 
the  great  poet  of  the  T’ang  dynasty — 

‘  In  sU  the  regions  watered  by  Hwang-ho 
Or  Yang-tte>Keang’s  current,  tell  me  where] 
You’d  6nd  on  sultry  plain  or  mountain  snow 
Men  half  so  wise  or  women  half  so  fair  ?  ’  ” 

— BlackwootT  s  Magatine. 


CRABBE. 


"The  eye  sees  only  what  it  brings 
with  it  the  power  of  seeing,"  and  often 
also  only  what  it  brings  with  it  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  seeing.  The  well-known 
seems  to  exceed  the  limit  of  perfection 
and  the  fulfilment  of  desire  ;  we  refuse 
the  new  wine  at  the  first  taste,  only  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  like  the  old.* 

So  it  is  that  many  even  of  the  master¬ 
minds  have  been  at  least  for  a  while 
misjudged  ;  Shakespeare  in  the  expecta¬ 
tions  created  by  Marlowe,  Wordsworth 
in  the  remembrance  of  Pope.  In  the  case 
of  Crabbe  it  is  above  all  necessary  at  the 
outset  to  clear  away  this  subtlest  and 
most  unconscious  form  of  prejudice. 
And  this  for  two  reasons.  First,  that 
the  sort  of  intellectual  entertainment 
which  we  of  this  age  expect  of  a  would- 
be  poet  has  become  defined  to  a  danger¬ 
ous  extent ;  secondly,  that,  as  it  hap¬ 
pens,  no  versifier  even  could  less  fulfil 
our  conditions  than  Crabbe.  Our  ex¬ 
clusiveness  and  the  accident  of  his  era 
are  both  against  him. 

Roughly  speaking,  there  are  three 
provinces,  in  one  at  least  of  which  a 
poet  must  acquit  himself  creditably  to 
attract  the  interest  of  the  poetry-reading 
public.  Perhaps  Tennyson,  Browning, 
and  Austin  Dobson  miy  be  taken  as  re¬ 
spectively  typical  examples  of  these  three 
schools. 

The  burden  of  the  poetry  of  Tenny¬ 
son,  and  the  school  he  typifies,  is  the 
strange  mystical  union  between  Nature 
and  man  ;  his  dominant  note  is  the 
"delineation  of  human  moods  modu¬ 
lated  by  Nature,  and  through  a  system 
of  Nature  symbolism."  Wordsworth 
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was  the  leader,  and  his  followers  are 
legion. 

Now  Crabbe  has  nothing  in  common 
with  this  school.  For  himself  he  does 
not  care  about  Nature,  only  excepting 
one  natural  object — the  sea  ;  and  so 
cannot  even  draw  men  who  do  care 
about  it.  He  is  emphatically  an  indoor 
poet.  Nature  intensifies  and  symbolizes 
no  human  feelings  to  him,  but  rather 
gets  in  his  way.  When  he  draws  Na¬ 
ture  at  all,  he  sits  down  deliberately  to 
do  so  in  an  accurate,  conscientious 
manner.  And  most  quaint  are  his 
Chinese-like  productions.  For  in¬ 
stance — 

“  Around  the  dwelling  docks  and  wormwood 
rise  ; 

Here  the  strong  mallow  strikes  her  slimy 
root, 

Here  the  dull  nightshade  hangs  her  deadly 
fruit. 

At  the  wall’s  base  the  fiery  nettle  springs 

With  fruit  globose  and  fierce  with  poison’d 
stings. 

These,  with  our  seaweeds  rolling  up  and 
down, 

Form  the  contracted  Flora  of  the  town.” 

And  he  appends  a  conscientious  note 
as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  Flora,  lest 
his  more  ignorant  readers  should  lose 
anything.  It  is  the  same  with  his  de¬ 
scriptions  of  animals.  His  "  male" 
turkey  in  a  rage 

”  hoists  his  proud  rotundity  of  tail. 
From  red  to  blue  the  pendent  wattles  turn. 
Blue  mixed  with  red,  as  matches  when  they 
burn.” 

He  certainly  succeeds  in  conveying 
his  own  tone  of  feeling  to  his  reader — 
that  Nature  is  uninteresting  and  has 
24 
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nothing  in  common  with  man.  His  eye 
for  Nature  was  as  poor  as  his  ear  for 
music.  And  we  have  reason  to  be 
thankful  that  the  same  wisdom  which 
caused  him  to  lay  aside  his  flute,  on 
finding  that  after  many  a  painful  hour 
he  could  not  even  master  "  Over  the 
Water  to  Charlie,”  caused  him  also  to 
refrain  from  inflicting  more  natural  de¬ 
scriptions  than  were  necessary  on  his 
readers.  No  ;  Crabbe  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  spirit  of  this  first 
school ;  he  has  none  of  its  characteristic 
merits. 

Browning  represents  the  second 
school,  the  school  of  psychological  an¬ 
alysis  ;  and  of  studies  ”  in  the  twilight 
land  of  moral  sophistry.”  Crabbe,  ex¬ 
cept  very  occasionally,  does  not  analyse 
character.  He  represents  it  inimitably 
in  its  outer  aspects  ;  but  he  rarely  goes 
into  the  secret  underworking  of  motives 
and  desires  ;  only,  indeed,  when  these 
can  be  directly  inferred  from  the  outer 
acts.  Often  the  changes  that  a  motive 
or  desire  undergoes  in  being  clothed  in 
an  outer  mould  cause  the  result  to  be  of 
the  nature  of  a  chemical  combination, 
widely  different  from  either  constituent. 
Or  the  outward  acts  may  be  only  tools 
in  the  hands  of  the  motive  power.  The 
cause  cannot  be  inferred  from  the 
effect ;  or,  as  Mill  illustrates  it,  there  is 
no  ground  for  assuming  that  because 
there  is  pepper  in  the  soup  there  is  pep* 
per  in  the  cook-  Crabbe’s  insight  is 
limited  to  the  region  of  effects. 

Further,  with  such  moral  sophistry  as 
Browning’s  Crabbe  has  no  sympathy. 
He  is  quite  sure  who  is  wrong  and  who 
is  right.  With  him  the  only  problem  of 
human  conduct  consists  in  the  supply 
of  impulse,  not  the  direction  of  it. 

Austin  Dobson  may  be  taken  as  a 
typical  example  of  the  third  school,  of 
the  mere  ”  say-anything-prettily-and-I- 
am-satished  *’  school.  He  can  wield 
the  new  jargon — a  pretty  jargon,  too — 
of  the  upper  ten  thousand  in  the  ranks 
of  literature-lovers.  And  this  jargon, 
as  it  unluckily  happens,  lies  in  the  an¬ 
tipodes  to  Crabbe’s  language.  Crabbe’s 
very  ten-syllabled,  rhymed  metre  is 
against  him — it  has  become  not  only  un¬ 
wonted,  but  repugnant  to  our  ears.  But 
we  must  not  forget  that  Crabbe’s  lan¬ 
guage  was  then  what  Austin  Dobson’s 
is  now — metre,  words,  and  all.  Forms 


of  language,  vocabularies,  seem  to  sink 
gradually,  like  fashions  in  dress,  through 
the  strata  of  society  ;  and  Crabbe’s  is 
what  would  now  be  used  by  the  lower 
middle-class  to  express  sustained  emo¬ 
tion.  The  lower  middle-class  is  not 
romantic,  and  so  Crabbe  loses  force 
doubly  in  his  appeal  to  us.  Whether 
the  Cut6  ‘‘  with  his  green  umbrella 
case”  or  Jack’s  "claret  and  glasses” 
have  an  intrinsic  poetic  worth  is  for  a 
few  years  only  to  determine.  De  pra- 
sentibus  nil  nisi  bonum. 

It  is  not  wonderful  then  that  Crabbe 
should  be  neglected  when  he  has  none 
of  our  three  staples  of  existence  to  offer 
us — no  treasures  of  nature-drawing,  no 
psychological  research,  and  no  beauty 
of  language. 

And  beyond  this — for  Crabbe’s  best 
defenders  are  his  sternest  censors — 
there  is  a  great  deal  which  is  very  dis¬ 
tasteful  in  his  extreme  literalness.  In 
his  own  words,  ”  The  true  physician 
walks  the  foulest  ward,”  and  he  spares 
us  none  of  the  entries  in  his  day-book. 
We  could  perhaps  stand  this  literalness 
about  horrors,  which  raise  a  positive 
sensation  in  us — such  as  his  description 
of  the  foul  street,  the  workhouse,  the 
asylum,  the  jail ;  but  when  he  falls  to 
describing  literally  the  commonplace 
and  the  disagreeable,  he  is  irksome, 
dull,  and  distasteful — we  do  not  at  all 
care  to  hear  about  "  the  swelling  fat  in 
lumps  conglomerate  laid  ”  which  formed 
the  farm-men’s  dinner,  nor  how 

"  One  huge  wooden  bowl  before  them  stood. 

Filled  with  huge  balls  of  farinaceous  food. 

With  bacon,  mass  saline,  where  never  lean 

Beneath  the  brown  and  bristly  rind  was 
seen.” 

It  is  too  realistic.  Crabbe  is  terribly 
conscientious  as  to  fact.  Passages  like 
these  are  sloughs  of  despond  upon  the 
road  on  which  he  leads  us  ;  from  which 
many,  even  of  zealous  readers,  extricate 
themselves  on  the  same  side  that  they 
entered  them,  and  go  no  further.  He 
is  so  eager  to  be  truthful  that  he  in¬ 
stantly  notes  and  records  the  first,  and 
therefore  often  the  most  su]>erficial  as¬ 
pect  of  his  subject.  He  is  pre-Raphael- 
ite  ;  he  will  spare  ns  no  detail  discern¬ 
ible  to  a  microscoi}e.  He  is  too  literal 
to  be  poetical,  too  scientific  to  be  eclec¬ 
tic.  Consequently  we  come  across  ex¬ 
traordinary  bathos  :  for  example,  in  the 
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Gentleman  Farmer,  when  the  grim  man 
who  had  struggled  so  long  against  all 
human  influence  that  he  alone  might 
be  king  of  himself”  is  brought  low  by 
the  dread  of  death  and  feels  a  helpless 
need  of  human  support,  and  so  with 
pitiful  pretence  says  to  the  doctor 

“  '  I  have  iow  symptoms  that  require  thine 
aid. 

Do,  doctor,  stay  ; '  the  obliging  doctor 
stayed,” 

it  was  probably  what  he  said — and  cer¬ 
tainly  a  plain  description  of  what  the 
doctor  did,  and  why.  Or,  again,  in 
the  Sisters,  in  ‘  Tales  of  the  Hall,'  when 
the  lover  is  debating  as  to  whether  he 
can  still  marry  Lucy  after  the  loss  of  her 
fortune,  and  with  a  mean  mind  is  won¬ 
dering  what  Jane’s  lover  will  do,  and  if 
he  cannot  extricate  himself  from  his 
bond  with  honor,  he  unfortunately  gives 
us  the  cream  of  his  reflections  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

”  I  might  comply — but  how  will  Bloomer  act 

When  he  becomes  acquainted  with  the  fact.” 

And  further — besides  the  bald  bathos 
that  is  his  tribute  to  truth — whenever 
Crabbe  is  didactic  he  is  dull.  When¬ 
ever  he  gives  us  his  reflections  on  the 
scene  instead  of  representing  it  to  us  he 
is  unpardonably  prosy.  One  of  the 
strangest  examples  of  this  is  in  one  of 
his  prayers,  written  in  his  private  diary. 
For  the  most  part  they  are  moving  by 
the  very  simplicity  and  shortness  of  the 
ejaculations,  and  they  bear  the  stamp 
of  utter  genuineness.  Yet  quite  sud¬ 
denly  we  come  to  such  a  passage  as  this, 
when  he  begins  to  reflect  and  formu¬ 
late— 

”  I  look  back  on  myself ;  myself  an  ample 
6eld  of  speculation  for  me.” 

And  the  same  is  true  all  through. 
Even  in  the  finest  of  his  poems,  “  Sir 
Eustace  Grey,”  after  a  powerful  and 
touching  description  of  the  pitiful  spir¬ 
itual  moods  of  the  madman,  drawn 
with  strangely  instinctive  sympathetic 
touches,  he  ends — 

“  Then  let  us  keep  our  bosoms  pure. 

Our  fancies’  favorite  flights  suppress. 
Prepare  the  body  to  endure, 

And  bend  the  mind  to  meet  distress.” 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote  from 
such  abundance.  Crabbe’ s  sense  of 


duty  impels  him  to  point  all  his  tales. 
So,  to  sum  up  his  defects  and  his 
crimes,  he  can  neither  draw  Nature  nor 
analyze  chaiacter,-andcan  seldom  charm 
the  ear  ;  he  is  painfully  and  unneces¬ 
sarily  literal,  and  when  he  is  didactic 
he  is  dull. 

What  then  remains  to  save  him  from 
oblivion  ?  Enough,  and  more  than 
enough  ;  and  we  only  do  not  see  it  be¬ 
cause  it  lies  off  what  we  have  chosen  as 
our  track. 

His  real  region  of  strength  lies  in  his 
delineation  of  character.  Not  his  anal¬ 
ysis  of  character,  but  his  thorough 
knowledge  and  exquisitely  accurate 
representation  of  its  outward  phenom¬ 
ena.  He  is  a  singularly  dramatic-mind¬ 
ed  poet,  only  without  the  technical  craft 
of  his  art.  And  in  time  his  turn  will 
come  again.  He  is  a  dramatist,  as  a 
physician  may  be  said  to  be  a  surgeon. 

His  faults  and  failings  come  from  his 
having  enveloped  his  fine  spirit  in  a  dull¬ 
er  clay,  his  drama  in  a  miserably  epic 
shape.  But  knowing  this,  we  can  break 
through  and  hold  converse  with  a  spirit 
of  rare  truthfulness  and  insight,  and 
through  him  with  our  fellows. 

In  this  region  even  his  intense  liter¬ 
alness  is  a  stay  to  us.  We  are  quite  sure 
that,  as  he  says,  he  has  made  ”  no  sacri¬ 
fices  to  please  the  reader  except  of  his 
own  labor  and  care.”  His  world  of 
characters  is  limited  ;  it  is  not  a  world 
attractive  at  first  sight ;  it  is  a  world 
from  which  the  more  courtly  and  pol¬ 
ished  minds  of  his  century  shrank  back 
even  while  they  professed  to  study  and 
represent  it.  Goldsmith  by  Crabbe  is 
artificial  and  fastidious.  His  poetical 
contemporaries  enter  loathsome  streets 
and  miserable  hovels,  picking  their  way 
among  the  heaps  of  refuse,  with  scented 
handkerchief  delicately  held  up  to  keep 
off  foul  odors  ;  welcoming  gladly  the 
sight  of  a  tear  which  a  countess  might 
have  shed,  an  exceptional  scrap  of 
bright  color,  a  child  with  hair  that  would 
not  have  shamed  the  aristocracy. 
Crabbe  goes  there  a  middle-aged,  shab¬ 
by  clergyman  with  kindly  truthful  eyes  ; 
and  he  tells  us  simply  how  the  streets 
smell,  what  nauseous  fragments  lie 
about,  how  the  sot,  the  cheat,  and  the 
tawdry,  painted  shrew  meet  in  these 
dens,  of  the  black  pipes,  the  broken 
chair’s  deal  bottom,  the  yellow  teapot 
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with  its  half  spout,  the  beer-jugs,  the 
“  downy”  dust  on  the  window-sill. 

He  never  tries  to  sh9w  that  his  p>cas- 
ants  (he  would  call  them  nowadays  agri¬ 
cultural  laborers  if  it  would  scan)  fulfil 
existing  ideals.  He  never  tries  to  trans¬ 
late  them  or  his  own  descriptions  into 
classic  verbiage.  Pope,  wishing  to  ex¬ 
press  that  the  lady  to  whom  he  writes 
has  beauty  but  only  a  moderate  com¬ 
petence,  spouts  mellifluously  that  at  the 
time  of  her  birth 

“  Ascendant  Phoebus  watch’d  that  hour  with 
care, 

Averted  half  your  parents’  simple  prayer, 

And  gave  you  beauty,  but  denied  the  pelf 

That  buys  your  sex  a  tyrant  o’er  itself.” 

But  Crabbe,  with  a  plain  accuracy, 
says — 

”  A  Vicar  died,  and  left  his  daughter  poor — 

It  hurt  her  not,  she  was  not  rich  before  : 

Her  humble  share  of  worldly  goods  she  sold. 

Paid  every  debt,  and  then  her  fortune  told  ; 

And  found,  with  youth  and  beauty,  hope 
and  health. 

Two  hundred  guineas  was  her  worldly 
wealth.” 

He  is  always  straightforward,  even  on 
the  most  unfashionable  subjects.  He 
tells  us,  for  example,  that  John  in  “  The 
Convert”  was  ”  the  waiter’s  helper 
and  the  hostler’s  man,"  and  that  ”  his 
varying  genius  shone  in  blacking  shoes.” 

And  so  we  can  trust  him  utterly  ;  he 
does  not  only  gain  in  graphic  power,  but 
he  gains  our  entire  confidence.  And 
this  in  all  regions.  He  will  not  exag¬ 
gerate  the  feelings  of  his  characters  nor 
gloze  over  their  ways,  any  more  than  he 
will  clean  op  filthy  rooms  or  throw  prim 
tidiness  into  picturesque  confusion  be¬ 
fore  he  invites  us  in.  He  does  not  send 
his  poor  old  tired  dames  ”  to  seek  their 
nightly  sheds  and  weep  till  mom” — he 
knows  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  this  would 
be  the  last  thing  they  would  do  ;  and 
he  does  not  care  whether  we  should  en¬ 
joy  them  more  if  they  did.  We  must 
know  them  as  they  are,  or  not  at  all. 
He  makes  no  attempt  to  show  that  they 
carry  on  their  courtships  in  the  approved 
language  of  Phyllis  and  Corydon — with 
him  ”  Harry  asks  and  Nancy  names  the 
day.”  He  does  not  try  to  make  their 
talk  interesting  and  lofty.  He  knows 
their  sentiments  are  genuine  and  their 
hearts  warm,  and  so  tells  us  once  for  all 
at  the  outset,  when  he  describes  gossip 
after  church  on  the  Sunday — 


”  What  though  fastidious  ears  may  shun  the 
speech, 

Where  all  are  talkers,  and  where  none  can 
teach  ; 

Where  still  the  welcome  and  the  words  are 
old. 

And  the  same  stories  are  forever  told  ; 

Yet  theirs  the  joy  that,  bursting  from  the 
heart. 

Prompts  the  glad  tongue  these  nothings  to 
impart." 

So,  for  eyes  that  can  see  and  will  see, 
Crabbe  has  rich  stores  to  spread  out. 
To  any  zealous  student  of  human  nature 
in  its  various  phases  he  offers  the  record 
of  a  keenly-observed,  accurately-noted 
field  of  observation. 

And  what  characters  they  are  !  What 
creations  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word 
— not  prodigies,  not  monsters,  but  real 
living  men  and  women  ;  thus  having  a 
solid  value  which  the  embodied  thoughts 
of  a  mind,  however  beautiful,  must  fail 
to  have.  Crabbe  has  put  himself  out  of 
existence,  and  only  gives  permanence 
to  what  else  would  have  been  lost.  He 
has  been  with  them  in  their  homes  and 
at  home  with  them. 

It  seems  a  futile  task  to  quote  from 
such  abundance.  Perhaps  a  typical  in¬ 
stance  is  that  of  poor  Clelia  in  the  Bor¬ 
ough,  the  ex-mayor’s  daughter,  now 
come  to  the  village  almshouse,  with 
remnants  of  pride  clinging  to  her  with 
as  quaint  an  effect  as  her  patchwork 
dress. 

”  At  church  she  points  to  one  tall  seat,  and 
*  There 

We  sat,*  she  cries,  ‘  when  my  papa  was 
mayor.  ’ 

Not  quite  correct  In  what  she  now  relates. 

She  alters  persons  and  she  forges  dates  ; 

And,  finding  memory’s  weaker  help  decayed. 

She  boldly  calls  invention  to  her  aid.” 

And  Crabbe  is  throughout  so  amaz¬ 
ingly  humorous  ;  his  sense  of  propor¬ 
tion  and  congruity  is  so  keen.  It  is  a 
rare  thing  to  find  such  constant  humor 
along  with  such  strong  personal  feeling, 
such  didactic  intention,  and  without  a 
touch  of  cynicism.  In  his  description 
of  Isaac  Ashford,  in  which  we  find  more 
personal  feeling  than  almost  anywhere 
else — Isaac  with  “  his  white  locks  thinly 
spread  round  the  bald  polish  of  that  an¬ 
cient  head  ” — we  have  the  humorous 
touches  of  the  effect  he  had  on  naughty 
boys  in  church.  The  whole  description 
is  intensely  humorous  and  intensely 
graphic  ;  we  feel  as  if  we  knew  the  clerk 
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who  ‘‘agreed,  if  fate  should  call  him, 
Ashford  might  succeed.” 

Or  take  again  the  description  of  Jus¬ 
tice  Bolt,  ‘‘the  impetuous,  warm  and 
loud  ”  man,  who  never  missed  meetings 
and  public  calls  ; 

“  This  ready  man  at  every  meeting  rose 
Something  to  hint,  determine,  or  propose. 
And  grew  so  fond  of  teaching  that  he  taught 
Those  who  instruction  needed  not  nor 
sought." 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  salient  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  humor  and  force  is  in  the 
description  of  the  grave  Puritan,  Jonas 
Kindred,  his  household,  and  his  ways 
and  conversation — 

“  Few  their  amusements — but  when  friends 
appeared 

They  with  the  world’s  distress  their  spirits 
cheered 

and  the  distracting  element  which  the 
gay  Sybil  his  daughter  introduces  when 
she  comes  home,  after  being  brought  up 
by  a  worldly  aunt  ;  and  especially  when 
Josiah  courts  her,  and  she  insists  to  her 
mother  that  he  shall  do  it  in  the  correct 
way — 

*  ‘  At  my  forbidding  frown  his  heart  must 
ache. 

His  tongue  must  falter,  and  his  frame  must 
shake.* 

‘  Alas  for  good  Josiah,'  said  the  dame  ; 

*  These  wicked  thoughts  would  &11  his  soul 
with  shame. 

He  kneel  and  tremble  at  a  thing  of  dust  ? — 
He  cannot,  child.’  The  child  replied,  *  He 
miMt.'  ” 

There  is  no  character  with  which  he 
cannot  sympathize.  Take  Farmer 
Moss's  poor  little  daughter,  who  has 
been  sent  to  a  genteel  boarding-school 
and  finds  home  ways  terribly  coarse  and 
distasteful,  and  therefore  entreats  ”  by 
herself  to  sit,  in  the  small  parlor  if  papa 
thought  fit or  the  Learned  Lady  ;  or 
Dinah's  Aunt,  when  she  is  trying  to  per¬ 
suade  her  niece  and  her  lover  that  they 
had  better  wait  to  marry  till  she  is 
dead  : 

"  Then  came  the  cough  ;  and  strong  the  signs 
it  gave 

Of  holding  long  contention  with  the  grave.” 

And  at  times  this  can  deepen  into  a 
sadder  humor,  as  in  the  description  of 
Dinah's  assured  selfish  comfort,  when 
all  better  feelings,  all  love  and  loyalty 
have  been  gently  smothered  by  worldly 
prosperity  : 
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”  She  knew  that  mothers  grieved  and  widows 
wept. 

And  she  was  sorry,  said  her  prayers,  and 
slept." 

Or,  again.  Edward  Shore,  with  his  at¬ 
tempts  at  stirring  sermons  ;  or  the  vivid 
description  in  the  Maid's  Story — 

“We  had  a  little  maid  some  four  feet  high 

Who  was  employed  our  household  stores  to 
buy, 

For  she  would  weary  every  man  in  trade. 

And  tease  to  assent  whom  she  could  not  per¬ 
suade.” 

But  it  is  useless  to  multiply  instances  ; 
Crabbe  makes  his  characters  speak  and 
move,  so  that  having  once  learnt  to  know 
them  we  cannot  forget  them.  He  in¬ 
deed  succeeds  in  his  hope  that  his  read¬ 
ers  may  feel  as  if  they  had  met  people  ex¬ 
actly  like  them.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be 
out  of  the  way  to  mention  a  side  proof, 
and  a  most  amusing  one,  of  his  sense  of 
humor.  He  is  the  only  man  who  has 
remarked  on  the  incongruity  in  Chau¬ 
cer’s  Tales  of  the  travelling  together  of 
the  characters  he  deals  with.  ”  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive,”  says  Crabbe, 
”  that  on  any  occasion,  the  devout  and 
delicate  Prioresse,  the  courtly  and  val¬ 
iant  Knight,  the  poure  good  man  the 
Persone  of  a  Toune,  would  be  the  vol¬ 
untary  companions  of  the  drunken  Mil¬ 
ler,  the  licentious  Sumpnour  and  the 
Wanton  Wife  of  Bath,  and  enter  into 
that  colloquial  and  travelling  intimacy 
which,  if  a  common  pilgrimage  to  the 
shrine  of  S.  Thomas  may  be  said  to  ex¬ 
cuse,  I  know  nothing  beside  (and  cer¬ 
tainly  nothing  in  these  times)  that  would 
produce  such  an  effect.” 

But  to  pass  on,  Crabbe  has  fiercer 
powers  than  this  delicate  play  of  humor. 
His  satire  is  like  a  sledge-hammer  ;  and 
is  chiefly  directed  at  the  dissenters — in 
such  lines  as 

”  See  yonder  preacher  to  his  people  pas.s, 

Borne  up  and  swelled  by  tabernacle  gas.” 

But  for  the  most  part  it  is  not  good  ;  it 
is  often  both  venomous  and  stupid  ;  and 
we  can  quite  appreciate  the  truth  of  his 
son's  remark  on  him  :  ”  Argument  he 
sustained  with  great  impatience ;  he 
neither  kept  close  to  his  point  nor  pre¬ 
served  his  temper.” 

But,  strange  to  say,  his  grim  humor, 
which  is  not  far  off  from  his  satire,  has 
none  of  this  taint.  It  is  of  a  singularly 
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fine  and  searching  kind.  He  says  of 
women's  resentment — 

“  Urged  by  religion  they  forgive,  but  yet 
Guard  the  warm  heart  and  never  more  for¬ 
get.” 

Or,  more  sustained,  on  the  matron 
choked  with  worldly  cares,  when  it 
comes  upon  her  suddenly  that  she  must 
die  : 

“  Bless  me  !  I  die  !  and  not  a  warning  given, 
WithmiM-Atodoon  earth  and  all  for  Heaven. 
No  reparation  for  my  soul's  affairs. 

No  leave  petitioned  for  the  barn's  repairs. . . . 
She  spake,  and  trembling  dropped  upon  her 
knees, 

Heaven  in  her  eye,  and  in  her  hand  the 
kers.” 

A  passage  of  singular  piercing  power. 
Crabbe  is  able  to  make  his  words  stick, 
and  though  he  meets  us  full  front,  he 
pierces  through  the  secret  joints  of  the 
armor. 

Akin  to  this  grim  humor  is  the  strange 
“  iron  pathos”  of  his  descriptions  of 
sin  and  degradation,  of  helpless,  hope¬ 
less,  culpable  suffering.  He  accepts  the 
pain  that  has  followed  on  wilful  violation 
of  social  and  moral  laws  quite  unques- 
tioningly  and  unrebelliously,  but  with 
endless  pity  at  it.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
most  pathetic  passages  is  the  description 
of  Phoebe  in  the  ”  Parish  Register,'’ 
though  selection  is  difficult  from  such  a 
mass. 

“  Pinch'd  are  her  looks,  as  one  who  pines  for 
bread. 

Whose  cares  are  growing,  and  whose  hopes 
are  fled  ; 

Pale  her  parch'd  lips,  her  heavy  eyes  sunk 
low  .  .  . 

Serene  her  manner  till  some  sudden  pain 
Frets  the  poor  soul,  and  then  she's  calm 
again. 

....  placing  first  her  infant  on  the  floor. 
She  bares  her  bosom  to  the  wind  and  sits. 
And  sobbing  struggles  with  the  rising  fits 
That  speak  in  feeble  cries  a  soul  distress'd. 
Or  the  sad  laugh  that  cannot  be  repressed." 

There  are  few  finer  qualities  of  soul 
than  the  power  to  endure  the  constant 
knowledge  of  sorrow  which  it  is  not  only 
impossible,  but  rightly  impossible  to  re¬ 
lieve. 

Now  and  then  this  “  iron  pathos” 
melts  into  a  sweeter  and  tenderer  form. 
Sally  had  watched  Thomas  die,  and  on 
the  last  day  he  had  sat  outside  in  the  sun, 
and  talked  over  old  acquaintance  and 
old  friends  : 


"  Not  one  that  day  did  he  to  mind  recall 
But  she  has  cherished,  and  she  loves  them 
all; 

When  in  her  way  she  meets  them,  they  ap¬ 
pear 

Peculiar  people  —  death  has  made  them 
dear." 

Or,  again,  with  a  still  more  simple 
pathos,  the  pathos  of  the  sorrows  of  a 
dumb  animal,  or  a  child — 

**  Here  will  she  come— -and  on  the  grave  will 
sit. 

Folding  her  arms  in  long  abstracted  fit ; 

But  if  observer  pass  will  take  her  round 
And  careless  seem,  for  she  would  not  be 
found." 

Or,  again,  the  description  of  Lucy's 
last  days,  when  she  lives  her  life  to  her¬ 
self  : 

**  She  seemed  the  Saviour  as  on  earth  to  see. 
And  filled  with  love  the  attending  friend  to 
be  ; 

Or  she  who  trembling  yet  confiding  stole 
Near  to  the  garment,  touched  it,  and  was 
whole." 

Crabbe' 8  quiet,  truthful  literalness  has 
a  power  here  which  a  more  self-sufficient 
style  would  lose.  Macaulay  says  that 
the  ”  Condemned  Felon”  has  made 
many  a  hard  and  cynical  reader  cry  like 
a  child. 

And  though  Crabbe' s  facility  as  a  rule 
loses  so  much  by  his  inability  to  give  us 
a  vividly-sketched  background,  either 
strictly  natural  or  more  general,  yet  oc¬ 
casionally  we  come  across  amazingly 
vivid  or  beautiful  descriptions  which 
form  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Such  are 
his  descriptions  of  the  sea,  of  which  he 
was  enamoured  from  a  boy  : 

"  Then  the  broad  bosom  of  the  ocean  keeps 
An  equal  motion  ;  swelling  as  it  sleeps, 
Then  slowly  sinking  ;  curling  to  the  strand. 
Faint  lazy  waves  o'ercreep  the  ridgy  sand. 
Or  tap  the  tarry  boat  with  gentle  blow, 

And  back  return  in  silence  smooth  and 
slow." 

Quaint,  no  doubt,  but  with  a  wonder¬ 
ful  melody  and  vividness  This  power 
of  description  is  more  obvious  still  when 
he  is  treating  of  unearthly  horror.  Such 
are  the  passages  in  “  Sir  Eustace  Grey,” 
where  he  speaks  of  the  lonely  plain,  the 
dancing  polar  streamers,  the  shadowy 
troops  of  death,  the  salt  tide  slowly  ris¬ 
ing  round  the  man  chained  to  the  stake. 

Or,  again,  in  the  description  of  the 
three  spirits  that  haunt  the  brutal  Peter 
Grimes  as  he  sits  alone  in  his  boat  be¬ 
tween  the  tall  mud  banks,  on  the  slug- 
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^ish  warm  flood,  whea  the  tide  is  low. 
Single  lines  cannot  be  quoted,  but  the 
gathering  blood-curdling  horror  is  alto¬ 
gether  indescribable  ;  or,  fit  to  stand 
among  the  most  powerful  descriptions 
anywhere,  the  passage  where  the  unhap¬ 
py  Ruth  has  been  told  by  her  father  that 
she  must  marry  the  man  she  hates  on 
Monday  morning  or  never  darken  his 
doors  again,  and  she  goes  out  early  on 
Sunday,  leaving  her  baby  behind  : 

"  She  came  not  home  to  share  our  humble 
meal ; 

Her  father  thinking  what  his  child  would 
feel 

From  his  hard  sentence.  Still  she  came  not 
home.  ' 

The  night  grew  dark,  and  yet  she  was  not 
come.  • 

The  east  wind  roared,  the  sea  returned  the 
sound. 

And  the  rain  fell  as  if  the  world  were 
drowned  ; 

There  were  no  lights  without,  and  my  good 
man 

To  kindness  frightened  with  a  groan  began 

To  talk  of  Ruth  and  pray  ;  and  then  he  took 

The  Bible  down  and  read  the  Holy  Book. 

For  he  had  learning  ;  and  when  that  was 
done 

We  sat  in  silence.” 

None  but  a  master  mind  could  touch 
our  soul  to  the  quick  like  this — none 
but  a  master  of  his  art  say  so  little  and 
say  so  much  at  once. 

But  when  all  is  said,  looking  at  the 
mass  of  his  works,  comes  the  involun¬ 
tary  question — Would  not  Crabbe’s 
merits  have  found  fitter  scope  in  prose 
than  in  poetry  ?  Is  he  not  a  prose-writer 
spoilt  ? — his  poetry  prose  cut  up  into 
lengths  ? 

Poor  Crabbe  !  Into  what  despond¬ 
ency  would  his  spirit  have  sunk  at  this 
verdict  of  a  later  generation !  The 
charge  is  undeniable  ;  but  his  conduct 
is  also  justifiable.  For  he  is  a  poet  in 
possibility,  though  his  trade  in  prose  took 
up  most  of  his  time  ;  and  he  is  also  the 
best  of  prose  writers  marred  and  maimed 
by  inadequate  verse.  The  fact  was,  that 
he  looked  on  poetry  as  a  vehicle  for 
conveying  everything  worth  expression 
at  all — a  kind  of  Parcels  Post.  His  first 
poem  was  called  “  Inebriety,”  and  this 
is  an  analysis  of  some  of  the  subjects  of 
his  poems:  “Book  Clubs — too  much 
of  literary  character  expected  from 
these  :  Card  Club  with  eagerness  resort¬ 
ed  to  ;  Freemasons’  Club  ;  Griggs  and 
Gregorians  ;  Reflections  on  these  vari¬ 


ous  Societies.”  Or,  again — “On  the 
Elections — the  Unreasonable  Expecta¬ 
tions  of  Voters  ;  the  Censures  of  the 
Opposing  Party  ;  Plans  and  Cunning  of 
the  Electors.”  Or,  again  —  “The 
Great  Evil  of  Quackery  to  Nervous  Fe¬ 
males — History  of  an  Advertising  Em¬ 
piric.” 

So  it  comes  that  many  of  bis  poems 
serve  to  ruin  his  reputation  as  a  poet, 
with  a  cumulative  force  which  their  mass 
makes  formidable  ;  while  all  the  time 
he  is  only  a  pamphleteer  who  has  got 
somebody  else  s  coat  by  mistake.  And 
indeed  the  maledictions  of  this  genera¬ 
tion  ought  to  rest  on  the  head  of  Mrs. 
Crabbe,  who  caused  the  rapid  destruc¬ 
tion  of  all  his  novels  by  suggesting  that 
they  would  be  better  in  verse.  Miss 
Austen  alone  has  profited  by  this,  for 
her  glories  would  have  shone  but  dimly 
by  them.  But  the  novels  perished  in  a 
bonfire  in  the  back  garden,  a  satisfaction 
to  Mrs.  Crabbe,  a  delight  to  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  a  cause  of  lament  to  us. 

It  is  indeed  sadly  true  that  what 
Crabbe  so  ably  himself  calls  his  “  actu¬ 
ality  of  relation,  nudity  of  description, 
and  poetry  without  an  atmosphere,” 
have  rendered  the  body  of  his  poetry  not 
poetry  at  all  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word  ;  and  what  would  have  been  brill¬ 
iant  and  famous  in  prose  has  sunk  into 
disfavor  and  obscurity  as  poems. 

Perhaps  the  point  which  would  be 
more  questioned  is  the  other  assertion, 
that  he  is  a  poet  in  possibility — a  poet 
marred.  But  a  poet  should  be  judged 
by  the  best  of  his  work  ;  and  from  a  few 
isolated  passages  in  Crabbe  we  cannot 
but  conclude  that  if  his  prose  had  been 
allowed  free  course,  and  his  poetical 
fancy  left  uncumbered  of  lower  cares, 
he  could  have*  risen  to  the  highest 
flights.  We  have  such  exquisite  coup¬ 
lets  as 

"  Oh  days  remembered  well !  remembered  all  1 

The  honey  sweet,  the  bitter  and  the  gall." 

But  they  often  sadly  tail  off  into  didactic 
lines,  or  prosy  ones  ;  the  wings  of  fancy 
fail  beneath  us,  and  we  find  ourselves 
sitting  on  the  ordinary  earth,  heavy- 
limbed  and  hopeless,  very  stationary. 
Still  the  lines  are  no  less  beautiful  for 
being  few  ;  and  these  jewels  are  to  be 
found  elsewhere  by  a  careful,  thorough 
reader.  Take  the  first  stanza  in  the 
dying  song  of  the  half-mad  girl,  when 
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Holy  pilgrim  !  what  for  thee 
In  a  world  like  this  remain  ? 

From  thy  guarded  breast  shall  flee 
Fear  and  shame  and  doubt  and  pain. 

Fear  the  hope  of  heaven  shall  fly  ; 

Shame  from  glory’s  view  retire  ; 
Doubt  in  certain  rapture  die  ; 

Pain  in  endless  bliss  expire." 


she  has  been  deceived  and  left  alone 
with  her  sister,  and  her  mind  has  failed 
in  spite  of  her  gallant  honorable  pride  : 

"  Let  me  not  have  this  gloomy  view 
About  niy  room,  around  my  bed  ; 

But  morning  roses  wet  with  dew. 

To  cool  my  burning  brows  instead. 

As  flowers  that  once  in  Eden  grew 
Let  them  their  fragrant  spirits  shed. 

And  every  day  the  sweets  renew 
Till  I  a  fading  flower  am  dead." 

It  is  a  pathetic,  half-wild  lament,  most 
touching  ;  and  has  that  rarest  virtue  of 
a  delicate  reticence.  Hut  Crabbe's 
merits,  such  as  they  are,  are  of  the  finest 
order.  Or,  for  an  example  of  a  totally 
different  kind,  take  the  lovely  little  song 
in  “  The  Lad’s  Love”  : 

"  No  prince  nor  peasant  lad  am  I. 

Nor  crown  nor  crook  to  me  belong  ; 

But  I  will  love  thee  till  I  die. 

And  die  before  I  do  thee  wrong." 

There  is  a  wonderfully  fresh  id)llic 
feeling  about  it — a  smell  as  of  a  country 
field  in  England  ;  free  at  once  from  Ar¬ 
cadian  artificial  scents,  and  the  heavy 
atmosphere  of  a  fashionable  courtship. 

For  a  lyrical  masterpiece,  full  of  the 
finest  poetic  feeling,  and  with  a  certain 
rare  tenderness .  and  graciousness,  we 
have  the  little  song  in  ”  Sir  Eustace 
Grey  when  he  describes  bis  first  res¬ 
pite  from  the  horrible  demon  hunt,  his 
first  hope  of  mercy  : 

"  Pilgrim  burthened  with  thy  sin 
Come  this  way  to  Zion’s  gate. 

There  till  Mercy  let  thee  in 

Knock  and  weep  and  watch  and  wait. 

Knock  !  He  knows  the  sinner’s  cry  ; 
Weep  1  He  loves  the  mourner's  tears ; 

Watch  !  for  saving  grace  is  nigh  ; 

Wait !  till  heavenly  light  appears. 

Hark  1  it  is  the  Bridegroom’s  voice. 
Welcome,  pilgrim,  to  tlyr  rest ; 

Now  within  the  gate  rejoice. 

Safe  and  sealed  and  tought  and  blest. 

Safe,  from  all  the  lines  of  vice  ; 

Seal'd,  by  sins  the  chosen  know  ; 

Bought,  by  love  and  life  the  price  ; 
Blest,  the  mighty  debt  to  owe. 


It  is  not  only  besiutiful,  it  is  very 
original  in  style.  A  poet  who  wrote  this 
might  have  ranked  high  among  lyrists. 

But  a  still  more  exquisite  little  lyric 
is  to  be  found  in  the  “  Elder  Brother,” 
where  the  lover  meets  his  former  love 
disgraced  and  degraded  ;  and  he  stands 

"  Chained  by  that  voice,  confounded  by  that 
•  smile, 

And  then  she  smiled  and  changed  from 
grave  to  gay, 

Till  all  reproach  and  anger  died  away." 


Buried  be  all  that  has  been  done. 

Or  say  that  naught  was  done  amiss  ; 

For  who  the  dangerous  path  can  shun 
In  soch  bewildering  world  as  this  ? 

But  love  can  every  fault  forgive. 

Or  with  a  tender  look  reprove. 

And  now  let  naught  in  memory  live 
Bnt  that  we  meet,  and  that  we  love." 

Crabbe’s  compass  is  a  wonderful  one  ; 
only  he  talked  too  exclusively  and  did 
not  sing  enough.  Let  us  then  read  him 
for  his  prose  if  we  will,  for  his  poetry 
whenever  we  can,  but  at  all  events  let 
us  read  him  ;  for  he  is  always  keen-sight¬ 
ed  and  truthful,  almost  always  humor¬ 
ous,  forcible  and  tender,  at  times  ex¬ 
quisitely  beautiful.  If  we  care  to  hear 
of  men  as  they  are,  let  us  listen  to 
Crabbe. —  Temple  Bar. 


And  so  sings — 

"  My  Damon  was  the  first  to  wake 
The  gentle  flame  that  cannot  die  ; 
My  Damon  is  the  last  to  take 
The  faithful  bosom’s  softest  sigh  : 
The  life  between  is  nothing  worth. 
Oh  cast  it  from  thy  thought  away  ; 
Think  of  the  day  that  gave  it  birth 
And  this  iu  sweet  returning  day. 
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THE  STRENGTH  AND  WEAKNESS  OF  RUSSIA. 
BY  CAPTAIN  HUBERT  FOSTER,  R.E. 


At  the  present  moment  the  foreign 
policy  of  Russia  is  a  matter  of  vital  im> 
portance,  not  less  to  England  than  to 
the  rest  of  Europe.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  remember  that  Russia  has  always 
based  her  policy  lesson  her  real  strength 
than  on  the  estimate  in  which  other  na¬ 
tions  hold  that  strength,  to  show  how 
desirable  it  is  that  while  the  directions 
in  which  she  is  strong  should  be  clearly 
seen,  those  in  which  she  is  weak  should 
not  be  overlooked- 

A  sombre  picture  of  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  right  of  Russia  has  lately  been  paint¬ 
ed  for  the  English  people,  so  that  it  may 
be  worth  while  urging  some  considera¬ 
tions  which  tend  to  put  a  brighter  face 
on  the  outlook  as  it  affects  this  country. 

Owing  to  fundamental  differences  be¬ 
tween  Russia  and  other  European  na¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  want  of  a  middle  class, 
the  numbers  and  homogeneity  of  the 
mass  of  the  people,  and  their  peculiar 
cast  of  character  and  temperament,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  nation  is  the  people 
in  a  sense  unknown  in  the  rest  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Though  details  of  administration 
may  be  regulated  by  the  caprices  of  the 
sovereign,  or  the  interests  of  officials, 
yet  in  the  long  run  the  action  of  Russia 
will  be  that  which  the  people  wish.  To 
find  out  the  probable  course  of  Russian 
action  abroad,  the  heart  of  the  Russian 
peasant  must  be  examined,  for  the  peas¬ 
ant  is  the  nation.  There  are  of  these 
some  sixty  millions,  all  alike,  tall, 
broad-shouldered,  with  fair  long  hair, 
and  blue  eyes  ;  phlegmatic,  child-like  in 
ideas  and  speech  ;  good-humored  and 
easy-going  ;  all  identical  in  mode  of  life, 
in  interests,  in  feelings,  and  of  one  creed 
and  one  race. 

In  his  heart,  amid  all  the  unintelligent 
monotony  of  his  daily  life  and  surround¬ 
ings,  the  peasant  cherishes  two  ideals — 
Holy  Russia,  and  the  Orthodox  Church  ; 
and  the  depth  of  feeling  he  is  capable  of 
displaying  on  these  two  subjects,  and  its 
[>oirer  to  arouse  him  to  action  and  self- 
sacrifice,  can  hardly  be  realized  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  enthusiasm  roused  in  each  peas¬ 
ant  is  rapidly  communicated.  With  re¬ 


gard  to  religion  and  country  the  whole 
mass  of  the  people  is  sensitive  to  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  degree.  It  will  thrill  like 
one  huge  organism  at  any  touch,  and  the 
excitement  raised  by  danger  to  Slav  soil 
or  Orthodox  Church  spreads  through 
the  country  with  incredible  rapidity. 
When  the  whole  is  once  roused,  there 
will  be  no  sacrifices  of  property  or  life 
too  great,  as  long  as  there  is  an  invader 
of  Russian  homes,  or  an  enemy  of  the 
faith,  to  be  resisted. 

So  it  was  in  1877  that  the  tales  of 
Mussulman  barbarity  on  a  Christian 
people,  backed  by  crowds  of  destitute 
exiles  flying  into  Russia  for  protection, 
first  roused  popular  feeling  in  favor  of 
action.  The  refugees,  as  they  were 
passed  from  home  to  home  to  make 
room  for  fresh  arrivals,  fanned  the  flame. 
Their  stories,  losing  nothing  in  the  tell¬ 
ing,  were  repeated  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  reviving  the  popular  hatred  of 
the  hereditary  enemies  of  their  faith. 
Before  long  the  whole  people  was  roused 
to  a  high  degree  of  excitement  ;  peti¬ 
tions  poured  in  to  the  Czar  from  thou¬ 
sands  of  villages  ;  the  movement  had 
assumed  the  dimensions  of  a  crusade. 
Urged  on  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
nation,  and  powerless  to  check  the  popu¬ 
lar  feeling  without  endangering  the  dy¬ 
nasty,  the  Czar,  in  spite  of  his  own 
wishes,  led  his  armies  against  the  Turks. 
Such  was  the  real  origin  of  a  war  usually 
attributed  to  minor  co-existing  causes, 
such  as  the  ambition  of  officers,  and  the 
political  designs  of  the  government. 

The  same  result  will  occur  if  popular 
feeling  is  ever  again  aroused.  This 
might  happen,  as  before,  in  consequence 
of  severities  on  the  part  of  the  Turks  in 
repressing  revolts  among  their  Christian 
subjects  ;  but  nothing  would  more  effect¬ 
ually  rouse  the  people  than  an  invasion 
of  Holy  Russia  by  the  hated  Germans. 
At  the  first  village  in  flames,  nay,  even 
at  the  first  step  of  an  invader  on  Russian 
soil,  the  country  will  rise  like  one  man, 
ready  to  submit  to  any  sacrifices  of  life 
or  wealth,  in  order  to  resist  to  the  last. 
The  whole  resources  of  the  land  will  be 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  for 
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carrying  on  the  war  ;  defeat  will  only 
embitter  and  deepen  the  resolution  of 
the  nation,  by  enlarging  the  area  of  in¬ 
vasion  ;  one  campaign  lost  will  only  lead 
to  another  more  desperate  ;  and  in  the 
end  the  advantages  of  Russia  in  num¬ 
bers,  resources,  and  extent  of  territory 
will  tell,  in  spite  of  any  superiority  on 
the  part  of  the  invader  in  mobility  and 
generalship. 

The  immense  size  of  Russia  makes  it 
a  country  where  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  the  people  is  essential  for  vigorous 
war.  Movements  of  concentration  de¬ 
pend  on  the  troops  being  provided  local¬ 
ly  with  supplies,  quarters,  and  convey¬ 
ance,  and,  though  actual  resistance  to 
police  orders  is  not  to  be  expected,  a 
merely  sullen  or  listless  compliance  will 
paralyze  the  action  of  the  clumsy  admin¬ 
istration,  and  cause  indecision,  waste, 
and  uncertainty  in  prosecuting  the  cam¬ 
paign.  It  is  not  loo  much  to  say  that 
Russia  is  iircapable  of  carrying  on  a  war, 
not  only  unless  it  is  one  supported  by 
public  opinion,  but  even  unless  it  is  de¬ 
manded  by  popular  enthusiasm.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  point  out  that  a  war  on 
the  part  of  Austria  or  Germany  against 
Russia,  must  take  the  form  of  an  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  latter  country,  unless  the 
former  Powers  throw  away  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  advantage  they  possess,  that  of 
the  initiative  which  their  more  rapid  mo¬ 
bilization  confers  on  them.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that 
such  a  struggle  must,  in  the  long  run, 
turn  out  in  favor  of  Russia.  It  is  the 
above  train  of  reasoning  which  explains 
the  cautious  attitude  of  Germany  with 
regard  to  Russia,  and  the  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  Austria  to  thwart  that  Pow¬ 
er’s  action  in  the  Balkan  peninsula,  how¬ 
ever  in^rious  to  non-Russian  interests. 

In  case  of  a  war  between  Russia  and 
England,  however,  a  very  different  re¬ 
sult  seems  probable.  To  begin  with,  the 
Russian  peasant  knows  nothing  of  Eng¬ 
land  or  the  English.  He  is  incapable 
of  feeling  interest  in,  or  even  under¬ 
standing,  the  points  of  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries  ;  Central  Asia 
is  a  dim  idea  to  him  ;  India  is  beyond 
his  ken.  No  invasion  of  Russian  soil 
will  take  place,  to  fire  his  patriotism  ; 
disasters  to  settlements  in  east  Siberia 
will  not  be  heard  of  in  Russian  villages  ; 
the  clash  of  arms  in  Afghanistan,  or 


Asia  Minor,  will  leave  undisturbed  both 
Russian  homes  and  the  interests  of  the 
Orthodox  Church.  So  far,  the  war  will 
affect  the  people  but  little  directly  ;  but 
indirectly  they  will  find  that  it  causes 
suffering  that  they  can  ill  bear  without 
the  stimulus  of  p>atriotic  enthusiasm. 

It  is  clear  that  the  first  action  of  Eng¬ 
land  would  be  to  blockade  the  coasts, 
and  stop  the  sea-borne  trade  of  Russia. 
Now  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  total  ex¬ 
ports  are  carried  by  sea.  These  consist 
almost  entirely  of  bulky  articles  : — grain 
for  the  most  part,  and  also  flax,  wood, 
hemp,  wool,  tallow.  To  attempt  to  di¬ 
vert  this  trade  to  any  great  extent  into 
land  channels  will  be  hopeless,  as  the 
cost  of  transit  will  be  prohibitive.  Thus 
the  market  for  these  products  will  be 
greatly  reduced,  and  those  who  produce 
them,  that  is  to  say  the  agricultural 
population  of  Russia,  or  nine  tenths  of 
the  people,  will  be  greatly  impoverished. 
At  the  same  time  the  burden  of  taxation 
will  necessarily  be  increased,  even  for 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  government ; 
putting  on  one  side  entirely  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  war.  To  see 
this,  the  sources  of  Russian  revenue 
must  be  examined.  In  1886,  seventy- 
three  per  cent,  of  the  total  revenue  was 
raised  by  taxation,  of  which  nearly  one 
third  was  levied  directly,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  indirectly  chiefly  by  means  of 
customs,  stamps  and  excise.  The  de¬ 
pression  of  trade  will  cause  diminished 
revenue  from  customs  and  stamps,  which 
it  will  be  difficult  to  avoid  supplement¬ 
ing  by  increased  direct  taxation.  At 
present  nine  tenths  of  the  direct  taxa¬ 
tion  is  levied  on  the  peasants,  who  will, 
therefore,  be  subject  to  increased  taxa¬ 
tion,  at  the  very  time  when  their  dimin¬ 
ished  prosperity  is  rendering  even  the 
existing  burdens  hard  to  bear. 

Uncompensated  by  enthusiasm  for  the 
war,  the  reasons  for  which  must  seem 
vague  and  mysterious  to  the  peasant 
mind,  this  pressure  can  only  have  one 
effect,  namely  to  cause  rourinurings, 
questionings  as  to  the  necessity  of  the 
war,  and  eventually  a  strong  feeling  in 
favor  of  peace.  This  feeling  will  bring, 
by  a  thousand  channels,  pressure  to  bear 
on  the  Government,  which  no  Russian 
executive  will  long  be  able  to  resist. 
Though  in  name  an  autocracy,  Russia  is 
in  reality  the  most  democratic  country 
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in  Europe,  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word,  can  by  no  means  afford  to  risk  a  war  with 
namely  that  the  people  have  the  power  this  country,  in  which  she  will  certainly 
of  controlling  the  action  of  the  Govern-  suffer  materially,  and  most  likely  be 
nient.  In  spite  of  any  isolated  successes  compelled  before  long  to  make  peace  at 
in  distant  lands,  a  war  with  England  the  sacrifice  of  the  immediate  object  of 
cannot  fail  to  be  an  unpopular  war  in  her  policy. 

Russia,  and  will  be  brought  to  a  close  It  is  for  statesmen  to  apply  this  con- 
at  the  earliest  chance  of  peace,  even  on  elusion  to  the  foreign  policy  of  England  ; 
terms  unfavorable  to  the  policy  of  that  for  Englishmen  it  is  a  more  hopeful  one 
country.  than  that  generally  arrived  at  as  to  the 

It  seems  likely,  then,  that  Russia  is  influence  of  England  in  the  Eastern 
in  little  danger  of  interference  from  her  Question,  and  therefore  in  Europe.  It 
German  neighbors,  who  justly  shrink  would  seem  that  we  may  watch  the 
from  the  prospect  of  a  death  struggle  course  of  events  with  a  composure  that 
with  that  Power,  secure  in  the  tenacity  the  Emperor  Franz-Joseph,  and  even  the 
and  patriotism  of  her  population  ;  but  great  Chancellor  himself,  may  well  be 
it  is  probable  that  she  is  aware  that  she  supposed  to  envy. — National  Review. 
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Whkk,  on  her  day  of  Jubilee,  the  no  one,  we  feel  certain,  was  impressed 

Queen’s  procession  was  passing  through  by  them  as  they  were  by  the  procession, 

the  streets  of  London,  it  must  surely  They  necessarily  lacked  the  pomp  with- 
have  struck  hundreds  of  those  who  were  out  which  that  feeling,  half  of  rhythmic 
excited  and  stimulated  to  delight  by  the  delight  and  half  of  awe,  which  is  one  of 
scene, — “  What  is  in  truth  the  chief  the  most  overpowering  sensations  of 
charm  that  works  from  all  this  splendor  which  men  are  capable,  cannot  exist, 
and  magnificence?”  It  was  evidently  When  there  is  no  pomp,  we  may  enjoy 
something  more  than  the  mere  grandeur  a  great  spectacle,  and  may  have  our  sense 
of  the  dresses  and  uniforms,  or  the  of  what  is  beautiful  keenly  touched  ; 
brightness  of  the  streets,  gay  with  flags  but  we  are  left  still  unsubdued  in  mind, 
and  masts,  something  more  than  the  To  believe  that  this  is  so  for  the  major- 

mere  carnival  of  color,  or  than  the  in-  ity  of  mankind,  one  has  only  to  see  what 

fectious  joyousness  of  a  great  city  in  sort  of  pageant  is  the  most  popular  with 
holiday  mood-  These  are  all-powerful  the  crowd.  Without  doubt  it  is  one  in 
enough  to  exhilarate,  but  there  was  which  the  military  element  enters  most 
something  in  the  pageant  that  did  more  largely.  Nothing  delights  the  crowd 
than  cause  pleasure  and  wonder, — some-  like  the  even  tread  and  bristling  bayo- 
thing  that  was  more  strongly  impressive,  nets  of  marching  soldiers,  or  the  undula- 
and  not  merely  impressive  in  reflection,  tion  of  the  line  of- troopers  as  they  ride 
such  as  the  thought  of  the  greatness  and  with  drawn  sabres  or  glittering  lances, 
solemnity  of  the  occasion,  but  something  But  above  all  others,  military  displays 
impressive  to  the  senses.  Surely  the  are  made  up  of  pomp.  How  often,  in¬ 
most  potent  of  the  many  elements  that  deed,  has  such  “  pomp  and  circum- 
combined  to  render  the  public  celebra-  stance”  been  made  to  support  a  totter- 
tion  of  the  Jubilee  one  of  the  most  strik-  ing  throne,  or  to  persuade  an  enslaved 
ing  pageants  ever  witnessed  was  its  people  to  forget,  or  not  desire  to  break, 
pomp.  To  have  said  this,  however,  is  their  chains.  The  hunger  of  crowds  for 
in  no  way  to  explain  what  is  the  charm  this,  the  most  obvious  and  most  effec- 
of  pomp,  or  why  pomp  should  impress  tive  form  of  pomp,  is  curiously  illustrated 
us  as  it  does.  As  far  as  mere  beauty  of  by  the  records  of  great  American  public 
color  and  of  light  and  shadow,  or  of  fites.  There  are  no  regular  soldiers 
those  thousand  accidents  of  sensation  available  for  reviews  or  processions  in 
pleasurable  to  the  eye  which  make  up  America.  The  people,  however,  will 
what  we  call  picturesqueness,  are  con-  not  go  without  their  military  pageant, 
cerned,  the  illuminations  were  far  more  and  what  is  supplied  by  soldiers  in  Eu- 
memorable  than  the  procession  ;  and  yet  rope,  is  in  America  made  up  by  firemen 
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iind  by  clubs  and  societies  marching  in 
military  order.  No  great  public  cere* 
monies  are  held  in  America  without  this 
element  of  pomp  being  in  some  form  or 
other  supplied.  It  is  curious  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  event  which  Americans 
seem  to  regard  as  perhaps  the  most 
splendid  ceremony  in  their  recent  his¬ 
tory  is  the  great  review  at  Washington 
at  the  close  of  the  war.  No  doubt  the 
sight  of  General  Sherman’s  victorious 
veterans,  as  they  marched  past  the  Pres¬ 
ident  and  General  Grant,  was  memo¬ 
rable  enough  for  other  reasons.  Still,  at 
the  same  time,  the  pomp  was  a  great 
element  in  the  impressiveness  ot  the 
ceremony. 

To  say  that  pomp  is  what  makes  mil¬ 
itary  displays  so  impressive,  is,  however, 
not  to  explain  or  give  the  reason  for  the 
charm  of  pomp.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
most  important  ingredients  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  very  derivation  of  the 
word,  notwithstanding  that  it  has  gath¬ 
ered,  in  the  course  of  its  descent  from 
the  Greek,  so  much  ampler  a  scope  of 
signification.  A  solemn  procession,—' 
such  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  from 
which  pomp  comes  to  us.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  we  still  primarily  mean 
by  pomp  that  which  affects  us  in  the 
movement  of  a  solemn  procession,  and 
then  that  quality  which  produces  in 
other  things  a  kindred  feeling.  It  is 
thus  that  we  cannot  possibly  associate 
pomp  except  with  what  is  orderly. 
Where  there  is  no  order,  there  can  be 
no  pomp.  Anarchy  may  be  picturesque 
and  striking,  but  it  is  always  without 
pomp.  But,  we  may  be  asked,  how  are 
we  to  account  for  the  undoubted  pomp 
of  the  great  ceremonials  of  the  French 
Revolution,  the  enthronement  of  the 
Goddess  of  Reason,  or  the  Feast  of 
Pikes  ?  The  answer  is  simple  enough. 
Paris  may  have  been  in  a  condition 
where  all  moral  and  religious  order  was 
dissolved,  and,  indeed,  in  a  state  as  bad 
or  worse  than  that  of  primitive  lawless¬ 
ness  ;  but  there  was  no  anarchy  in  the 
strict  sense.  Rather,  indeed,  there  was 
too  much  rule  than  too  little,  only  the 
rule  was  of  a  bad  kind.  In  a  state  of 
pure  anarchy — such,  for  instance,  as  ex¬ 
isted  in  London  during  the  Lord  George 
Gordon  riots — there  could  not  possibly 
have  existed  any  element  of  pomp  in  the 
doings  of  the  mob.  Of  course,  to  pro¬ 


duce  what  we  now  associate  with  the 
word  pomp,”  there  must  be,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  order  rhythmic  move¬ 
ment  and  arrangement),  which  is  an 
essential,  the  elements  also  of  magnifi¬ 
cence,  stateliness,  grandeur,  and  pro¬ 
priety.  March  one  hundred  men  in  plain 
black  coats,  keeping  step,  through  the 
streets,  and  you  have  order,  but  not 
pomp.  Dress  the  first  ten  as  heralds,  and 
the  remaining  ninety  as  Beefeaters,  and 
arrange  that  they  march  in  suitable  order, 
and  you  have  at  once,  though  only  in 
small,  the  effect  of  pomp.  It  is  curious  to 
notice  how  clearly  the  writers  of  plays 
and  operas  have  understood  that  what  de¬ 
lights  an  audience  is  the  pomp  of  ordered 
ceremoniaL  To  send  a  solemn,  stately 
procession  through  the  scene,  is  sure  to 
secure  the  appreciation  of  the  public. 
When,  in  the  opera,  as  the  convent  or¬ 
gan  peals  forth  its  most  impressive  tones, 
and  the  long  line  of  white-cowled  monks 
winds  in  holy  procession  across  the 
stage,  who  is  there  that  is  not  moved  ? 
Indeed,  it  is  very  difficult  to  produce 
upon  the  stage  any  effective  pageant  in 
which  pomp  is  not  the  predominant  ele¬ 
ment,  nor,  again,  any  effect  of  pomp 
without  some  such  ordered  movement. 
Mr.  Henry  Irving’s  production  of  the 
Brocken  scene  in  Faust,  gorgeous  as  it 
is  in  color  at  the  last,  and  weird  and 
horrible  in  its  general  effect  throughout, 
for  some  reason  or  other  does  not  im¬ 
press  the  mind  so  strongly  as  do  a  great 
many  less  carefully  devised  and  scien¬ 
tifically  executed  products  of  stage  ma¬ 
chinery.  Probably  the  reason  is  to  be 
found  in  the  suggestion  made  above. 
The  element  of  pomp  given  by  ordered 
movement  is  wanting,  and  with  it  one  of 
the  most  sensation-enthralling  elements 
in  scenic  displays. 

We  have  dealt  with  the  charm  of 
pomp  in  action.  The  charm  of  pomp 
in  language  is,  however,  none  the  less 
real  and  tangible.  Like  everything  else 
in  letters,  the  effect  of  pomp  in  language 
is  easily  rendered  null,  or  rather  made 
worse  than  nothing,  made  unbearable, 
by  exaggeration.  To  be  pompous  in 
words  is  held,  and  rightly  held,  one  of 
the  greatest  faults  of  composition. 
Language  is  far  too  light  and  delicate  an 
iirstrument  to  bear  the  strain  of  an  ill- 
arranged  or  discordant  procession  of 
high-sounding  phrases  without  getting 
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its  noblest  and  purest  qualities  de¬ 
stroyed.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
really  beautiful  effect  of  style  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  without  attention  to  the  very  ar¬ 
tifices  which  in  inferior  writers  produce 
the  pompousness  we  find  so  disgusting. 
People  are  apt  enough  to  say, — “  Pomp 
in  language  is  hateful  ;  nothing  but 
what  is  simple  and  unadorned  is  toler¬ 
able  and  then  to  turn  from  this  propo¬ 
sition  to  instance  some  passage  of  Eng¬ 
lish  prose  as  perfect,  in  which  the  writer 
can  be  seen,  if  we  look  below  the  sur¬ 
face,  to  have  shown  the  most  extreme 
solicitude  for  getting  that  well-ordered 
procession  of  sound  and  sense  which  is 
essential  not  only  to  dignified,  but  to  all 
clear  and  lucid  writing.  When  we  say 
we  hate  pomp  in  writing,  we  really  mean 
bad  pomp,  not  good.  Dr.  Johnson 
is  often  the  extreme  instance  of  bad 
pomp  in  words, — of  ponipousness  of 
language.  But  if  he  too  often  fell  in¬ 
to  the  strutting  vein  so  inimitably  paro¬ 
died  in  the  “  Rejected  Addresses,”  he 
could  also  marshal  his  phrases  and 
periods  with  a  rhythm  of  exquisite  grace. 
There  are  volumes  in  the  style  of : 
”  Professions  lavishly  effused  and  parsi¬ 
moniously  verified  are  alike  inconsistent 
with  the  precepts  of  innate  rectitude  and 
the  practice  of  external  policy  :  let  it 
not  then  be  conjectured,  that  because 
we  are  unassuming  we  are  imbeciles  ; 
that  forbearance  is  any  indication  of  de¬ 
spondency,  or  humility  of  demerit.” 
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(We  quote  from  the  parody,  which  is  a 
convenient  quintessence  of  Dr.  John¬ 
son’s  faults  of  style.)  But  there  are 
also  passages  like  that  which  closes  the 
Life  of  Milton,  or  the  preface  to  the 
Dictionary.  It  is  the  good,  not  the  bad 
pomp  of  language,  when  Johnson  writes 
as  he  does  of  Milton’s  great  poems  : 
”  His  great  works  were  performed  under 
discountenance,  and  in  blindness  ;  but 
difficulties  vanished  at  his  touch  ;  he 
was  born  for  whatever  is  arduous  ;  and 
his  work  is  not  the  greatest  of  heroic 
poems  only  because  it  is  not  the  first.” 
In  our  own  day,  we  have  seen  another 
instance  of  a  writer  who,  though  he  had 
not  sufficient  taste  to  prevent  him  falling 
constantly  into  an  extreme,  and,  indeed, 
ridiculous  pomposity  of  phrase,  yet  at 
the  same  time  was  capable  of  the  true 
pomp.  Lord  Beaconsfield  wrote  the  pas¬ 
sages  on  the  moon  in  “  Vivian  Grey” 
and  ”  Tancred  but  he  also  wrote  the 
impressive  tribute  to  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck.  We  must,  however,  leave  the 
subject  of  the  charm  of  pomp  in  words, 
with  so  much  hinted  as  to  the  conditions 
that  govern  it.  To  pursue  it  in  any 
sense  adequately,  would  no  doubt  lead 
one  along  some  of  the  most  delightful 
paths  of  English  literature ;  but  the 
subject  is  one  which  cannot  properly  be 
tacked  on  to  the  more  general  view  of 
the  charm  of  pomp  which  we  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  set  before  our  readers. — 
Spectator. 


ALSACE-LORRAINE  AND  THE  EUROPEAN  SITUATION. 
BY  AN  OLD  GERMAN  RESIDENT. 


The  late  elections  for  the  Reichstag 
and  the  renewed  tension  of  the  relations 
between  Germany  and  France  have  anew 
directed  the  attention  to  the  situation  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  and  its  importance  for 
European  politics.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  of  some  interest  to  take  an  impartial 
view  of  the  events  which  led  to  the  sev¬ 
erance  of  that  province  from  France, 
and  its  annexation  to  the  German  Em¬ 
pire.  Any  one  who  knows  the  history 
of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  will  appreciate  the  important  part 
which  Alsace  maintains  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  German  civilization.  It  was  in 
the  Alsatian  convent  of  Weissenburg  that 


Otfrid  wrote  his  Krist,  one  of  the  oldest 
German  epics  ;  at  Strassburg,  Godfrid 
composed  his  immortal  poem,  Tristan 
and  I  salt ;  Martin  Schoengauer,  one  of 
the  heads  of  the  old  German  school  of 
painters,  lived  and  worked  at  Colmar, 
where  his  Madonna  in  the  hedge  of  roses 
is  still  admired  by  every  lover  of  art ; 
Sebastian  Brandt  wrote  his  satirical 
poems  at  Strassburg  ;  and  Murner  di¬ 
rected  his  fierce  invectives  against  Luther 
from  that  town.  Even  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  Pfeffel,  from  Colmar,  and  in 
the  nineteenth,  Karl  Stoeber,  were 
among  the  most  popular  poets  of  Ger¬ 
many.  Alsace  embraced  the  Reforma- 
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tion  with  heart  and  soul  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  ;  Calvin  signed  the  confession  of 
Augsburg  as  delegate  of  Strassburg  ;  at 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  two 
thirds  of  the  country  at  least  were  Prot¬ 
estant.  The  Thirty  Years’  War  brought 
endless  miseries  to  Alsace  ;  its  unity 
was  tom  asunder ;  part  of  it  became 
Austrian,  and  the  Hapsburg  princes 
persecuted  the  Protestants  there,  as  in 
their  other  dominions,  with  blood  and 
iron  ;  in  1600  the  Jesuits  and  Capucins 
were  called  into  the  country,  and,  al¬ 
though  Strassburg  refused  to  receive 
them,  they  founded  a  college  in  the 
neighborhood  at  Molsheim.  It  was  also 
a  bishop  of  Strassburg,  Egon  von  Fiirt- 
tenberg,  who,  with  his  brothers,  betrayed 
the  city  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  who,  three 
weeks  after  he  had  delivered  the  town 
to  the  French,  entered  in  triumph  the 
hitherto  Lutheran  cathedral ;  Catholic 
Proselytism  was  encouraged  in  every 
way  ;  those  who  forsook  the  Protestant 
faith  enjoyed  exemption  from  all  taxes 
for  three  years  ;  every  commune  num¬ 
bering  seven  Catholic  families  was  bound 
to  provide  for  them  a  church  and  a 
school ;  thus,  during  the  years  1685  and 
1686  3,426  persons  abandoned  the  Prot¬ 
estant  faith — the  Jesuit  college  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Strassburg.  Nevertheless,  there 
were  in  1697  only  160  Catholic  families 
in  that  town,  and,  notwithstanding  all 
piersecutions,  the  prevailing  character  of 
the  country  remained  Protestant.  The 
German  Bible  and  Prayer-book,  the 
Lutheran  catechism,  continued  to  form 
the  basis  of  the  people's  worship  and 
education!  The  eighteenth  century  was, 
in  Alsace  as  elsewhere,  a  period  of  re¬ 
ligious  indifference.  Voltaire  and  Rous¬ 
seau  found  many  followers  in  the  higher 
classes,  and  the  barrenness  of  German 
literature  served  as  much  to  estrange  the 
country  as  the  political  division  of  Ger¬ 
many  ;  in  the  bulk,  however,  Alsace  re¬ 
mained  German — men  such  as  Herder, 
l..enz  and  Goethe  studied  at  Strassburg's 
old  University,  and  the  latter’s  residence 
there  became  immortal  by  his  charming 
romance  with  Frederike  von  Sesenheim. 
The  French  Revolution  brought  a 
change  :  Alsace  sudered  heavily  from 
the  worst  feudalism,  and  forthwith  em¬ 
braced  the  democratic  cause  ;  its  depu¬ 
ties  enjoyed  considerable  influence  in  the 
Assemblies  at  Paris,  and  thus  contrived 
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to  save,  amid  general  confiscation,  the 
fortune  of  the  charitable  institutions  of 
their  province  ;  in  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
the  Alsatians,  for  the  first  time,  fought 
against  Germany.  Nevertheless,  old 
Alsatians  have  assured  me  that  if,  in 
1815,  the  country  had  been  reunited  to 
Germany,  the  change  would  have  caused 
no  displeasure.  The  plan  was  seriously 
discussed  at  the  first  Peace  of  Paris,  but 
resisted  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  I., 
because,  as  bis  minister.  Count  Capo- 
distrias,  frankly  told  Baron  Stein,  it  was 
Russia’s  interest  to  oblige  the  restored 
Bourbon  dynasty,  as  her  safest  ally  in 
the  Eastern  question.  Even  during  the 
restoration  the  German  character  of  the 
country  underwent  little  change,  and  it 
was  only  altered  when,  under  the  July 
monarchy,  Guizot,  as  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  introduced  generally  French 
schools  for  the  higher  classes.  During 
the  second  Empire  this  Frenchifying 
process  was  continued  with  high  press¬ 
ure  ;  the  popular  schools  were  handed 
over  to  French  ecclesiastical  orders,  and 
the  Protestants  were  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  an  ecclesia  pressa*  When  the 
war  of  1870  broke  out,  the  Protestants 
were  in  a  state  of  terror,  and  accused  of 
leaning  to  Prussia  ;  the  Prefect  of  the 
Bas-Rhin  wrote  to  the  Empress  Regent 
a  letter,  found  at  the  sack  of  the  Tail- 
eries,  that  the  Protestants  were  openly 
in  favor  of  the  Germans,  and  for  the  24th 
August  they  were  threatened  with  a  night 
of  St.  Bartholomew.  It  was  in  this 
condition  that  Alsace  was  conquered  by 
the  German  armies. 

When  Count  Bismarck,  immediately 
after  the  decisive  victories,  in  his  fa¬ 
mous  interview  with  Jules  Favre,  at 
Ferrieres,  declared  that  Germany  was 
resolved  to  keep  Alsace,  he  did  not  base 
his  claim  on  the  fact  that  Alsace  was  a 
German  country,  but  on  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  its  possession  was  imperious¬ 
ly  necessary  for  the  safety  of  Germany. 
He  frankly  admitted  that  the  Alsatians 
would  not  like  the  separation  from 
France;  “but,”  said  he,  “if  you  had 

*  The  clergy  became  strictly  ultramontane  ; 
at  the  Boniface  Jubilee  of  Mayence,  in  1855 
the  Bishop  of  Straasbarg,  in  a  sermon,  sum¬ 
moned  ibe  ^ueen  of  England  to  depose  her 
usurped  crown  at  the  feet  of  the  Supreme 
Pontiff,  to  whom  it  belonged  ;  and  the  same 
prelate  was  among  the  most  ardent  promo¬ 
ters  of  infallibility  at  the  Vatican  Council. 
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been  victorious  you  would  have  taken  the  of  Baden,  to  whom  Alsace  was  offered, 


left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  although  the 
Rhinelanders  detest  the  idea  of  becoming 
French.  We  in  our  torn  will  profit  of 
our  victories  in  order  to  obtain  a  strong 
military  frontier.  For  nearly  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  Strassburg  has  been  the  great 
sallyport  from  which  France  invaded 
Germany,  in  order  to  keep  her  politi¬ 
cally  impotent.  We  shall  take  care  to 
render  that  impossible  for  the  future, 
and  we  are  resolved  that  henceforth  the 
natural  barrier  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  the  Chain  of  the  Vosges,  shall  be 
the  frontier.’’  It  was  the  same  military 
necessity  which  was  insisted  upon  for 
the  cession  of  part  of  Lorraine,  by  Count 
Moltke  ;  but  that  case  stood  somewhat 
differently.  The  military  authorities 
were  not  at  one  about  Metz  ;  Marshal 
von  Manteuffel,  for  instance,  declared 
that  it  was  much  more  impoitant  to  have 
Belfort,  and  that  if  we  took  Metz,  we 
must  draw  the  frontier  still  more  south¬ 
ward,  in  order  to  be  able  to  deploy  our 
army  before  the  fortress.  Besides,  if 
the  cession  of  Alsace  was  not  asked  on 
the  ground  of  common  nationality,  yet 
the  fact  that  the  Alsatians  were  Germans 
was  of  great  importance  ;  but  Lorraine, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  border, 
comprising  the  places  of  Diedenhofen, 
Saargemiind,  Finstingen,  etc.,  was  not 
German  ;  Metz  was  a  French-speaking 
town  already  at  the  time  of  Charles  V. , 
it  was  entirely  Catholic,  and  it  had  noth¬ 
ing  in  common  with  Alsace ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  of  different  races,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  two  provinces 
hated  each  other  ;  the  Alsatians  calling 
the  Lorrainers  “  Walsche,”  i.e.  French¬ 
men.  Count  Bismarck,  therefore,  was 
not  all  in  favor  of  the  cession  of  Lor¬ 
raine,  and  only  submitted  to  Count 
Moltke’s  urgent  request. 

The  task  assigned  to  Germany  after 
the  peace  was  one  of  great  difficulty. 
In  Alsace  we  had  a  recalcitrant,  though 
German,  population,  and  it  was  linked 
to  a  French  one  in  Lorraine  which  they 
disliked.  In  itself,  it  would  have  been 
the  best  plan  to  embody  the  new  prov¬ 
ince  into  Prussia,  which,  as  the  most 
powerful  German  State,  had  the  strong¬ 
est  force  of  assimilation  ;  but  that  was 
out  of  the  question,  because  the  con¬ 
quest  was  the  result  of  the  exertions  of 
all  the  German  States.  The  Grand  Duke 


wisely  declined,  because  his  small  duchy, 
with  its  wasp-like  waist,  was  nut  able  to 
absorb  a  country  nearly  as  large.  So 
the  province  had  to  be  constituted  in 
the  hybrid  form  of  a  dependency  of  the 
Empire,  the  legal  sovereign  being  the 
totality  of  the  German  princes  and  free 
towns,  while,  in  fact,  it  was  governed  by 
the  Emperor  and  his  Chancellor ;  but 
both  were  far  away,  and,  amidst  their 
other  pressing  business,  had  little  time 
to  give  to  the  new  “  Reichsland.  ”  The 
Alsatians  had  no  visible  representative 
of  their  sovereign,  and,  practically,  the 
government  fell  into  the  bands  of 
Bureaucrats.  In  the  beginning  affairs 
went  rather  smoothly.  The  Alsatians, 
however  much  they  regretted  their  sepa¬ 
ration  from  France,  were  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  heavy  fall  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  most  influential  men,  such 
as  Professor  Kiiss,  Nessel,  Chauffour, 
Peyrimhoff,  Hartmann,  Sengewald,  and 
others  considered  the  fate  of  Alsace  as 
finally  settled.  Prince  Bismarck,  re¬ 
turning  from  Frankfort  after  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  Peace,  made,  on  May  25,  a 
speech,  expressing  most  kind  intentions 
for  Alsace,  and  stating  that  although  a 
short  dictatorship  was  necessary  for  the 
moment,  his  aim  would  be  to  give,  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  the  new  State  all  de¬ 
sirable  liberty  and  autonomy.  The 
speech  was  well  received  in  Alsace  ;  it 
became  the  fashion  to  go  to  Berlin,  and 
all  who  did  returned  delighted  with  the 
cordial  reception  they  had  met  with. 

This  honeymoon  was,  however,  not 
to  last  long.  The  first  Govrt^nor  was 
Count  Bismarck  Bohlen,  an  able  general 
and  an  amiable  man.  As  an  earnest 
Christian  he  saw  at  once  that  the  strong¬ 
hold  of  t)ie  new  rigime  was  that  Protes¬ 
tant  population  which  had  adhered  to  the 
positive  Lutheran  faith,  and  had,  under 
all  French  pressure,  maintained  the  Ger¬ 
man  Bible  and  Prayer-book,  the  German 
sermon  and  school,  while  the  rational¬ 
istic  Protestants  had  a  leaning  toward 
the  French  freethinkers  ;  he  at  once 
charged  some  of  the  ablest  men  conver¬ 
sant  with  ecclesiastical  and  educational 
matters  with  the  reorganization  of  the 
popular  schools  and  the  Protestant 
Church.  But  if  he  succeeded  in  win¬ 
ning  the  sympathies  of  the  people,  it  was 
not  so  with  the  chief  of  the  civil  admin- 
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istration,  Herr  von  Kiihlwetter,  one  of 
the  stiflest  Pruttian  bureaucrats,  a  West¬ 
phalian,  who  had  nothing  genial  for  a 
population  whose  dialect  he  scarcely  un¬ 
derstood,  and  which  he  treated  simply 
as  administrative  subjects.  The  real 
misfortune  for  the  German  rule  was, 
however,  the  beginning  of  the  "  Cultur- 
kampf.”  The  schools  in  Alsace-Lor¬ 
raine  had  always  been  denominational  ; 
suddenly  a  decree  came  from  Berlin  that 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  seminaries 
in  which  the  future  teachers  were  to  be 
brought  up,  were  to  be  amalgamated. 
This  naturally  excited  great  displeasure 
among  both  confessions.  Count  Bis¬ 
marck  protested  against  the  measure  as 
a  most  ill-advised  one,  but  did  not  pre¬ 
vail,  and  sent  in  his  resignation.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Herr  von  Moller,  an 
able  administrator,  strictly  just  in  his 
dealings,  and  accessible  to  any  one  of 
whatever  condition  ;  but  not  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  nature,  as  was  required  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  people  with  their  new  destiny. 
A  bachelor,  he  governed  from  his  cabi¬ 
net,  saw  no  one  except  on  business,  and 
discharged  his  social  duties  by  giving  all 
the  year  round  three  balls,  where  the 
Alsatians  shone  by  their  absence.  He 
was  not  without  merits  ;  having  been 
President  at  Cologne,  he  knew  how  to 
deal  with  Catholics.  When  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck  proposed  to  introduce  the  May 
laws  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  he  declared 
that  in  that  case  he  would  instantly  re¬ 
sign;  such  a  measure  would  excite  great 
discontent,  and  turn  the  clergy  into  de¬ 
cided  enemies  ;  moreover,  the  existing 
French  haws  were  perfectly  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  authority  of  the  State  in  its 
relations  with  the  Church.  The  Chan¬ 
cellor  gave  way  ;  but  if  Moller  deserved 
well  of  the  country  for  preventing  this 
ill-advised  plan,  he  entirely  neglected  the 
importance  of  the  Protestant  sympathies. 
Himself  indifferent  in  religious  matters, 
he  abandoned  the  government  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  to  the  rationalistic  di¬ 
rectory,  which  exercised  a  real  terrorism 
against  the  believing  clergymen,  and 
estranged  their  sympathies,  while  they 
themselves  secretly  leaned  to  France. 
Besides,  if  the  introduction  of  the  May 
laws  was  avoided,  the  whole  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  policy  of  Prince  Bismarck  had  the 
most  injurious  reaction  upon  the  Cath¬ 
olic  clergy  ;  the  more  so  as  the  turn  of 


events  in  France  for  the  restoration  of 
a  monarchy  under  Henry  V.  excited 
their  most  hopeful  sympathies.  Never¬ 
theless,  Mdller’s  administration  was,  on 
the  whole,  successful  ;  the  country 
prospered  materially  ;  Alsatian  products 
found  a  ready  market  in  Germany  ;  the 
damages  of  the  war  were  liberally  com¬ 
pensated  ;  railways  and  roads,  canals 
and  bridges  were  constructed  ;  Strass- 
burg,  freed  from  its  narrow  fortress 
walls,  rose  from  the  destruction  as  a 
much  finer  city  ;  the  new  University  was 
richly  endowed,  and  attracted  numerous 
students  from  all  parts  ;  the  finances  were 
flourishing,  so  that  taxes  could  be  re¬ 
mitted  ;  the  administration  was  just  and 
benevolent,  and  if,  in  some  respects,  it 
was  somewhat  narrow,  the  Alsatians 
admitted  that  they  had  never  been  gov¬ 
erned  better. 

During  these  years  a  party  was  formed 
calling  themselves  Autonomists  ;  they 
declared  that  they  considered  the  fate  of 
the  country  as  finally  settled,  but  asked 
that  a  larger  share  of  self-government 
should  be  accorded  to  the  people,  in 
that  they  should  not  be  governed  by  the 
Privy  Councillors  at  Berlin,  but  by  an 
independent  administration  residing  at 
Strassburg.  They  succeeded  in  per¬ 
suading  Prince  Bismarck  that  the  time 
had  come  for  granting  the  country  a 
comprehensive  autonomy,  and,  in  1879, 
a  Bill  for  that  purpose  was  presented  to 
the  Reichstag.  It  provided  that  the 
seat  of  the  Government  should  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Strassburg,  and  that  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Governor,  assisted  by  a  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  four  Under  Secretaries, 
and  a  Council  of  State,  should  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  affairs.  The  comp>etence 
of  the  elected  provincial  assembly  was 
enlarged  by  conferring  on  them  real  leg¬ 
islative  power,  and  the  country  was  to 
have,  in  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  at  least  a  deliberative  vote.  The 
Bill  passed  by  a  large  majority  ;  Field- 
Marshal  Baron  Manteuffel  was  appointed 
Governor,  and  entered  upon  his  new 
office,  October  i,  1879.  This  choice 
was,  in  many  respects,  a  fortunate  one. 
Manteuffel  was  not  only  a  diplomatist 
and  captain  of  the  first  order,  but  also 
an  eminent  character  ;  he  was  most 
kind-hearted  by  disposition,  yet  would 
prove  of  inflexible  severity  wherever  he 
met  with  trickery  or  want  of  discipline  ; 
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he  knew  how  to  treat  men,  and  had  won 
golden  opinions  when,  under  difficult 
circumstances,  he  had  been  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  administration  of  Schles¬ 
wig,  in  1864,  and  of  the  French  prov¬ 
inces  occupied  by  the  German  armies  in 
1871-73,  where  he  had  been  on  the  best 
terms  with  Thiers.  He  forthwith  inau¬ 
gurated  a  new  system  of  Government ; 
liberty  was  accorded  to  the  Press,  and 
hitherto  forbidden  French  and  Ultra¬ 
montane  papers  were  admitted  ;  he 
showed  great  benevolence  to  the  Catholic 
clergy  and  to  the  Protestant  Church  ; 
the  hybrid  system  of  mixed  schools  for 
both  denominations  was  gradually  abol¬ 
ished  ;  he  was  accessible  to  every  one, 
and  listened  with  the  same  sympathy  to 
a  peasant  bewailing  the  loss  of  a  cow, 
as  to  a  rich  manufacturer  ;  he  travelled 
much  in  the  country,  endeavoring  to 
see  for  himself,  and  entertained  largely, 
freely  conversing  with  the  guests  whom 
he  daily  invited  to  his  table. 

Such  qualities  soon  made  the  Mar¬ 
shal  popular  adl  over  the  country,  but 
his  rule  was  not  without  drawbacks. 
Being  an  old  man  he  wanted  to  see 
speedy  results,  and  was  somewhat  in¬ 
clined  to  pull  the  grass  in  order  to  make 
it  grow  ;  for  that  purpose  he  thought  it 
most  expedient  to  win  the  sympathies  of 
the  “  notables,”  and  did  everything  to 
make  himself  agreeable  to  them.  These 
men,  of  course,  largely  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  a  disposition  so  profitable  to 
them  by  requesting  and  obtaining  ample 
favors.  But  it  is  just  the  bane  of  the 
Alsatian  population  that  they  are  entirely 
dependent  upon  these  notables,  i.e.  the 
lawyers,  notaries,  rich  manufacturers, 
and  great  landed  proprietors.  The  true 
policy  of  the  German  Government, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  to  emancipate 
the  peasants  from  this  influence  ;  while 
in  obliging  the  notables  Manteudel  in¬ 
creased  it,  and  at  the  same  time  discon¬ 
tented  his  own  functionaries.  He  was, 
besides,  not  always  lucky  in  the  choice 
of  his  instruments.  The  Secretary  of 
State,  Herzog,  was  too  independent  for 
him  ;  he  was  dismissed  and  replaced  by 
Herr  Hofmann,  who  was  satisfied  with 
simply  executing  the  Governor’s  orders. 
The  Secretary  for  Finance,  Herr  von 
Mayr,  made  an  unlucky  attempt  to  en¬ 
large  the  Government  tobacco  manufac¬ 
ture  by  suddenly  increasing  its  produc- 
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tion,  which  led  to  complete  failure  and 
a  heavy  financial  loss.  Reforms  were 
sometimes  hastily  introduced  and  did 
not  work  well ;  there  were  too  many 
changes,  and  by  far  too  many  new  laws. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  said,  that  when  in 
July  1884  Manteuffel  suddenly  died,  his 
popularity  was  on  the  wane,  although  he 
was  personally  much  regretted. 

His  successor  was  Prince  Hohenlohe, 
late  German  Ambassador  at  Paris  ;  he 
had  proved  an  excellent  diplomatic 
representative  under  difficult  circum¬ 
stances — a  man  cool-headed,  of  keen  in¬ 
tellect  for  international  relations,  of 
conciliatory  disposition,  and  a  grand 
seigneur  of  obliging  manners,  who  had 
the  additional  advantage  of  not  being  a 
Prussian.  But  he  had  not  succeeded  as 
administrator  when  he  was  minister  in 
Bavaria,  and,  in  fact,  was  chosen  as 
Governor  because  his  place  at  Paris  was 
wanted  for  Count  Miinster,  who  had  to 
make  room  for  Count  Hazfeldt  in  Lon¬ 
don,  so  that  Count  Herbert  Bismarck 
might  become  Secretary  of  Slate  for 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Prince  Hohenlohe  followed  a  system 
different  to  that  of  his  predecessor  ;  he 
did  not  place  himself  in  the  foreground, 
but  rather  took  the  position  of  a  consti¬ 
tutional  president,  speaking  only  when 
circumstances  required  it.  It,  there¬ 
fore,  excited  general  astonishment  when, 
before  the  late  elections  to  the  Reich¬ 
stag,  he  came  forward  with  a  proclama¬ 
tion  couched  in  very  decisive  terms. 
The  case  was  this.  Under  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  President  von  Mdller  the 
Town  Council  of  Strassburg,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  demonstrations  hostile  to  the 
Government,  was  dissolved,  and  the 
administration  of  the  city  handed  over 
to  a  deputy-burgomaster,  Herr  Back, 
who  did  his  work  thoroughly  well. 
Prince  Hohenlohe  re-established  the 
Town  Council,  the  majority  of  the  elec¬ 
tions  turned  favorable  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  Council  elected  Back 
burgomaster.  Shortly  before  the  visit 
of  the  Emperor,  in  autumn  last,  the 
Governor  wished  the  members  of  the 
Council  to  be  presented  to  him  ;  the 
hostile  minority  did  not  appear  on  this 
occasion,  but  after  the  ceremony  the 
presented  members,  adjourning  for  re¬ 
freshment  to  a  public-house,  Herr  Back 
proposed  to  sign  a  petition  to  the  Em. 
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peror,  asking  that  the  sum  which  the 
town  had  to  pay  to  the  State  for  the  ac* 
quisition  of  building-grounds  should  be 
paid  in  longer  instalments.  This  was 
done,  and  the  petition  was  favorably 
entertained  by  the  Emperor.  But  the 
minority  strongly  objected  to  this  step, 
insisting,  not  without  reason,  that  it  was 
illegal,  an  accidental  union  of  the  major¬ 
ity  being  no  sitting  of  the  Council,  which 
alone  had  the  right  to  decide  whether  a 
petition  should  be  sent.  Bitter  discus¬ 
sions  ensued  ;  and  somewhat  afterward, 
rumors  of  war  being  afloat,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  when  the  question  of  the 
Military  Septennate  arose  in  the  Reich¬ 
stag,  thought  fit  to  deliver  in  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Assembly  a  highly-political 
speech,  in  which  he  developed  the  dan¬ 
gers  which  Alsace-Lorraine  would  incur 
in  case  of  a  war  with  France,  and 
strongly  pressed  them  to  support  the 
Government  in  maintaining  peace  by 
voting  for  the  Septennate.  Alt  the  Al¬ 
satian  deputies  save  one  voted,  how¬ 
ever,  against  the  Government  in  the 
Reichstag,  and  then  Prince  Hohenlohe 
issued  a  strong  proclamation  in  which 
he  asked  the  electors  whether  they  would 
frankly  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the 
Treaty  of  Frankfort,  or  would  accept 
the  responsibility  of  hostile  elections,  and 
stated  that  the  issue  of  the  elections 
would  be  decisive  for  the  continuance 
of  a  benevolent  system  of  Government. 
This  most  injudicious  measure,  to  which 
the  Governor  was  persuaded  by  Herr 
Back,  and  a  subaltern  officer  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  Dr.  Schricker,  had  a  very  bad 
effect ;  instead  of  intimidating  the  elec¬ 
tors,  it  exasperated  and  drove  them  into 
the  most  decisive  opposition  ;  all  the  elec- 
tions  turned  against  the  Government. 
This,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  was  not  a  special 
manifestation  of  hostility  against  Ger¬ 
many,  but  a  protest  against  Government 
pressure  ;  the  fear  of  the  vengeance  of 
the  French  in  case  of  war  against  all 
partisans  of  Germany  operating  in  the 
same  sense.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  the 
result  of  the  elections  was  a  decisive  de¬ 
feat  of  the  Government,  especially  gall¬ 
ing  for  Prince  Hohenlohe,  and  it  was 
but  natural  that  such  an  event  must  re¬ 
act  on  the  future  administration.  The 
Chancellor  was  for  a  sweeping  measure  ; 
he  proposed  to  suppress  not  only  the 
autonomy  of  the  province,  but  even  its 


quality  as  a  state  :  it  should  be  governed 
simply  as  a  dependency  of  the  Empire 
placed  under  the  internal  department  of 
the  Imperial  Chancery  (Rcichsamt  des 
Inneren).  But  the  Emperor  decisively 
opposed  such  proceedings,  saying  that 
aHer  his  last  visit  to  Alsace  he  believed 
in  the  loyalty  of  the  majority  of  the  in¬ 
habitants.  Prince  Hohenlohe  was  of  the 
same  opinion,  and  the  Chancellor  was 
obliged  to  give  way.  So  the  only  formal 
change  will  be,  that  the  Reichstag  will 
resume  the  legislative  power  for  Alsace- 
Lorraine  which  was  partly  suspended 
during  the  last  years  ;  but,  of  course, 
the  government  will  be  conducted  in  a 
somewhat  different  spirit. 

Experience  has  shown  that  proving 
gracious  will  avail  as  little  as  menaces  : 
the  people  were  accustomed  to  the  regime 
of  French  prefects,  ruling,  as  Napoleon 
I.  did,  with  an  iron  hand  in  a  velvet 
glove.  The  influence  of  the  notables 
will  be  at  an  end,  and  the  agitation  of 
the  lower  clergy  will  no  more  be  toler¬ 
ated.  A  more  stringent  rigime  will  be 
adopted  as  to  the  nationality  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  ;  the  liberty  of  emigrating  will, 
of  course,  be  maintained,  but  the  emi¬ 
grants  in  renouncing  their  allegiance 
must  take  the  consequences,  and  will 
not  be  allowed  to  reside  in  the  country, 
except  as  strangers.  The  German  popu¬ 
lar  schools  have  done  well,  but  the 
higher  classes  continue  to  send  their 
sons  to  the  French  lycfes,  whence  they 
return  with  Chauvinist  ideas.  This  will 
change  if  those  young  men  are  placed  in 
the  necessity  of  choosing  whether  they 
will  belong  to  France  or  to  Alsace-Lor¬ 
raine.  A  firm  administration  by  an  in¬ 
telligent  bureaucracy  will,  however,  not 
suffice  to  overcome  the  influence  of  the 
notables ;  the  population  must  enjoy 
self-government,  and  for  that  purpose  its 
organs  must  have  real  power.  The 
French  administrative  system,  which 
was  hitherto  adhered  to,  gives  the  show 
of  self-government  without  its  essence, 
by  institutions  such  as  the  Conseil  G^n- 
6ral  and  the  Conseil  d’Arrondissement. 
The  Government  was  disposed  to  give 
real  power  to  the  district  assemblies  ; 
but  the  notables  would  not  hear  of  it, 
because  the  peasantry  would  be  largely 
represented  in  these  bodies,  and  their 
paramount  influence  would  be  broken. 
A  reform  of  this  kind,  therefore,  appears 
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to  be  necessary  ;  it  would  give  new  life 
to  the  administration,  and  would  allow 
the  suppression  of  the  useless  prefec* 
torates”  at  Colmar,  Strassburg,  and 
Metz. 

The  most  important  question  regards 
the  general  position,  constitutional  as 
well  as  national,  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  It 
is  evident  that  it  cannot  forever  remain 
in  the  present  transitory  state  of  a 
Reichsland,  a  dependency  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  practically  governed  by  Berlin  de¬ 
crees  ;  the  inhabitants  have  a  right  to 
demand  that  they  shall  enjoy  the  same 
rights  as  Saxons,  Badeners,  or  Bava¬ 
rians,  and  that  their  State  shall  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Federal  Council  as  is  Hesse 
and  Wurtemberg.  But  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  such  independence  they  must  have 
a  real  sovereign,  residing  at  Strassburg  ; 
and  with  that  question  we  are  touching 
the  national  difficulty. 

Now,  if  that  difficulty  is  to  be  over¬ 
come,  the  French  must  understand  that 
under  no  condition  whatever  will  Ger¬ 
many  give  up  Alsace  :  we  have  taken  it 
for  the  above-mentioned  imperative  rea¬ 
sons  of  our  military  security,  and  we  are 
resolved  to  keep  it  at  any  risk,  just  as 
England  is  resolved  to  keep  Malta. 
When  even  men  of  moderate  views  in 
general  politics,  such  as  Jules  Simon, 
speak  of  the  crime  of  having  dismem¬ 
bered  France,  and  say,  “  Those  who 
have  torn  Alsace-Lorraine  from  France 
in  1871  have,  by  their  own  will,  pre¬ 
pared  a  cause  of  eternal  war"  {^Revue 
InternatioHale,  April  a6,  1887,  p.  169), 
we  can  only  answer,  as  Bismarck  told 
Jules  Favre,  that  French  honor  is  not 
made  of  a  different  stuff  from  that  of  all 
other  nations.  They  And  it  perfectly 
natural  to  annex  Nice  and  Savoy,  but 
consider  it  inadmissible  that  France, 
wantonly  attacking  Germany,  should  pay 
its  defeat  by  a  loss  of  territory.  From 
Henry  IV.  to  the  present  time  they  have 
constantly  encroached  upon  the  domains 
of  their  neighbors  ;  even  after  having 
merged  Europe  for  centuries  in  blood¬ 
shed  and  wars  of  conquest,  they  consid¬ 
ered  themselves  ill-used  when  after  Napo¬ 
leon’s  crushing  defeat  they  were  simply 
reduced  to  the  frontiers  of  1792,  and 
were  obliged  to  give  up  part  of  the  plun¬ 
der  of  art  treasures  which  they  had  car¬ 
ried  away  from  the  different  European 
countries.  They  have  plotted  under 


Charles  X.,  Louis  Philippe,  and  Napo¬ 
leon  III.  for  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
and  Belgium.  Germany  is  firmly  resolv¬ 
ed  that  such  things  shall  not  recur.  If  the 
French  choose  to  exhaust  their  resources 
by  excessive  armaments  in  prospect  of  a 
war  of  revenge,  they  may  do  so  ;  we 
shall  not  attack  them,  but  we  are  per¬ 
fectly  prepared  to  hold  our  own.  Even 
the  idea  of  neutralizing  Alsace  cannot  be 
entertained  for  a  moment  ;  a  small  in¬ 
dependent  State  such  as  Switzerland  or 
Belgium  may  enjoy  a  permanent  neu¬ 
trality,  and  act  as  a  wholesome  buffer 
between  France  and  Germany,  but  the 
case  of  Chablais  and  Faucigny  becom¬ 
ing  French  by  the  annexation  of  Savoy 
in  i860,  shows  what  the  neutrality  of  a 
small  part  of  a  great  State  is  worth  ;  we 
have  not  spent  for  nothing  so  many  mill¬ 
ions  to  make  Strassburg  an  impregnable 
fortress. 

The  case  stands  different  with  Lor¬ 
raine,  as  I  have  stated  before  ;  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  border  towns  it  is 
not  a  German  country  ;  its  union  with 
Alsace  hinders  the  latter  from  becoming 
German,  and  its  loss  was  particularly 
galling  to  the  French.  An  old  keen- 
sighted  Alsatian,  Victor  Chauffeur,  said 
to  me  in  1872,  '*  I  perfectly  conceive 
that  Germany  was  obliged  to  take  Al¬ 
sace,  but  Metz,  ‘  e’est  1  dpee  dans  les 
reins  de  la  France.’  ’’  Besides,  the 
military  importance  of  Metz  for  Ger¬ 
many  is  contested.  Marshal  von  Man- 
teuffel  was  convinced  that  we  could  dis¬ 
pense  with  it  if  we  had  another  strong 
fortress  north  of  Alsace,  and  such  a 
place  would  Luxemburg  be.  After  the 
death  of  the  present  King  of  Holland 
the  personal  union  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
with  Holland  will  cease,  and  the  Duke 
of  Nassau  will  become  Grand  Duke  of 
Luxemburg  ;  the  country  will  be  per¬ 
fectly  free  to  become  a  member  of  the 
German  Empire  such  as  Saxony  or 
Baden.  But  by  the  treaty  of  May  it, 
1867,  signed  at  London,  Luxemburg  is 
neutralized  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
Great  Powers.  If  that  treaty  was  abro¬ 
gated  and  Germany  was  free  to  make 
the  town  of  Luxemburg  a  Arst-class 
fortress,  I  think  we  might  consent,  for 
some  compensation,  to  the  retrocession 
of  Lorraine  to  France,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  German  border  places,  and 
then  Alsace  might  be  united  to  the  neigh- 
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boring  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  with  tension  between  the  two  countries.  I 
which  it  is  connected  by  close  affinity  of  do  not  know  whether,  if  it  were  put  for* 
the  same  race  and  analogous  interests,  ward,  it  would  be  favorably  entertained 
But,  of  course,  Germany  could  only  at  Berlin,  but  I  know  that  it  would  be 
consent  to  this  sacrifice  on  the  distinct  the  utmost  concession  for  which  France 
understanding  that  every  plan  of  re*  might  hope,  without  a  new  and  terrible 
covering  Alsace  would  be  once  for  all  war,  compared  with  which,  as  Prince 
abandoned  by  France.  Such  a  com-  Bismarck  stated  in  his  speech  of  Janu- 
promise  seems  to  me  the  only  possible  ary  ii,  that  of  1870-71  would  be  mere 
means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  present  child's  play. — National  Ranetv. 
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Sir  Robert  REOE’slecturer  ought  to 
be  careful  in  the  choice  of  his  subject. 
He  speaks  but  once,  he  speaks  to  an 
audience  not  purely  academic,  and  yet 
he  speaks  in  the  Senate  House  of  Cam¬ 
bridge.  How  to  find  a  subject  worthy 
of  the  Senate  House  of  Cambridge,  and 
yet  not  abstruse,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  subject  which  can  be  profitably  treated 
in  a  single  lecture  ? 

A  subject  is  at  this  moment  occupy¬ 
ing  all  minds  which,  being  historical, 
falls  within  my  own  department.  When 
we  survey  her  Majesty’s  reign  of  fifty 
years,  when  we  ask  ourselves,  has  it  been 
a  happy  and  glorious  reign,  and  how 
does  the  Victorian  age  look  when  it  is 
compared  with  other  similar  periods  of 
English  history  ?  we  certainly  ask  a 
question  which  is  historical.  The  Rede 
Lecture  ought  not,  in  my  opinion,  to  be 
turned  into  a  commemorative  oration  ; 
I  shall  not  appeal  to  your  feelings.  But 
I  can  hardly  refuse  a  subject  which  is, 
as  it  were,  presented  to  me.  Not,  in¬ 
deed,  that  I  would  attempt  to  furnish  a 
direct  answer  to  this  question  of  the 
year.  If  a  panegyric  would  be  out  of 
place,  anything  short  of  a  panegyric  at 
this  moment  would  shock  your  feelings. 
But  I  hope  to  say  something  on  histori¬ 
cal  periods  in  general,  on  periods  in 
English  history,  and  more  particularly 
on  those  recent  periods  which  have  a 
kind  of  family  likeness  to  the  age  of 
Queen  Victoria  ;  to  say  something  which 
may  help  you  to  discern  where  we  stand 
at  this  moment  and  in  what  direction  we 
are  moving. 

*  The  Rede  Lecture,  1887. 


J.  R.  SEELEY. 

In  this  particular  age  certain  happy 
and  bright  features  are  more  than  usual¬ 
ly  manifest ;  but  in  general  what  can  be 
more  difficult  and  uncertain  than  to  pass 
judgment  upon  an  age,  to  pronounce  it 
glorious  or  the  contrary  ?  “Glorious” 
is  a  relative  term  ;  we  can  have  no  right 
to  award  it  until  we  have  made  a  com¬ 
parison  between  the  age  in  question  and 
other  ages.  Now  the  only  age  we  can 
know  well  is  our  own,  for  it  is  the  only 
one  we  can  observe  closely  ;  but  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison  we  ought  to  know 
many  ages  ;  and  to  know  many  ages, 
even  sufficiently,  is  the  boast  of  but  few 
historical  students. 

We  try  to  judge  without  a  standard, 
to  find  our  bearings  without  a  compass. 
Who  does  not  know  how  idle  and  empty 
are  all  those  speculations,  which  used 
to  be  sq  fashionable,  as  to  whether  the 
old  time  was  better  or  worse  than  the 
present  ?  We  smile  now  when  we  hear 
speak  of  the  good  old  time  ;  and  not  less 
unreal  is  the  bad  old  time  which  haunts 
the  brain  of  modern  revolutionaries,  an 
imaginary  period  when  mankind  were 
given  over  to  monstrous  tyrannies  and 
superstitions.  Both  the  good  and  the 
evil  seem  supernatural  only  because  in 
the  region  of  the  past  we  are  unfamiliar, 
because  we  lose  the  measure  of  things 
and  the  use  of  our  judgment.  In  like 
manner  about  the  Victorian  age  we  may 
easily  fall,  when  we  try  to  form  a  gen¬ 
eral  estimate  of  it,  into  vague  exaggera¬ 
tion.  If  we  are  so  inclined,  we  easily 
persuade  ourselves  that  it  far  surpasses 
all  former  ages  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
those  who  are  otherwise  inclined — and 
at  this  moment  of  depression,  confusion. 
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and  anxiety  there  are  not  a  few — might 
without  much  trouble  dress  up  a  para¬ 
dox  to  the  effect  that  all  its  glories  are 
a  vain  delusion,  and  that  it  is  in  reality 
a  period  of  dissolution  and  decline. 

I  do  not,  indeed,  think  that  such  a 
paradox  could  ever  produce  conviction. 
When  the  Queen  began  to  reign,  the 
world  was  full  of  St.  Simonian  doctrines, 
which  turned  on  the  idea  of  progress,  of 
a  heaven  in  the  future  of  society,  of  a 
golden  age  before  us,  not  behind  us. 
The  idea  has  now  passed  into  a  common¬ 
place,  into  a  fixed  belief,  which  we  may 
be  in  danger  of  exaggerating,  but  are  in 
no  danger  of  renouncing.  The  older 
idea  of  a  law  of  degeneracy,  of  a  "  fatal 
drift  toward  the  worse,"  is  as  obsolete 
as  astrology,  or  the  belief  in  witchcraft. 
The  human  race  has  become  hopeful, 
sanguine.  Hence  we  are  no  longer  easi¬ 
ly  frightened  or  depressed,  and  you 
might  unroll  a  most  dismal  catalogue  of 
the  evils  of  the  time,  but  you  would 
never  induce  this  present  generation  to 
admit  that  the  course  of  things  is  down¬ 
ward,  for  they  have  come  to  regard  it  as 
an  axiom — unreasonably,  as  it  seems  to 
me — that  we  move  upward.  Such  a 
sanguine  spirit  "  overcomes  evil  with 
good,"  sweeps  the  evil  out  of  sight, 
leaves  it  behind,  forgets  to  think  of  it, 
and  in  any  case  absolutely  refuses  to 
submit  to  it.  Such  a  spirit  has  been 
favored  in  the  present  age  by  the  ex¬ 
tremely  palpable,  startling  character  of 
the  progress  made  in  certain  depart¬ 
ments.  Discoveries  in  almost  every 
branch  of  science  that  take  our  breath 
away,  inventions  that  transform  human 
life  and  that  bring  the  whole  planet 
under  our  control,  a  rush  of  new  ideas 
and  views  overwhelming  the  faculty  of 
apprehension — all  this  converts  the  idea 
of  .progress  into  an  evident  fact.  And, 
therefore,  however  much  may  be  alleged 
by  way  of  drawback,  this  age  will,  1 
think,  continue  to  believe  in  itself.  And 
when  a  French  poet  predicts  that  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  hence  it  will  be  remembered 
as  an  age  of  brass,  we  shall  answer  that 
an  age  of  mere  material  progress  might 
deserve  such  an  epithet,  but  that  this  is 
also  an  age  of  unparalleled  scientific 
discovery. 

It  is  also  true,  however,  that  after  half 
a  century  we  have  grown  accustomed 
to  railroads  and  steamboats,  and  that 


the  modern  rapidity  of  movement,  and 
also  the  modern  abundance  of  sensation, 
have  lost  their  first  charm.  We  have 
passed,  as  it  were,  into  a  new  world,  but 
we  find,  now  that  we  have  had  time  to 
look  about  us,  that  it  is  fundamentally 
much  the  same  as  the  old  world,  the 
same  unsatisfactory  mixture  of  good  and 
evil.  Everything  is  on  a  larger  scale, 
but  evil  also  is  larger  and  more  appall¬ 
ing.  Every  new  light  has  its  new 
shadow.  By  the  side  of  national  wealth 
we  have  national  debts,  reckoned  in 
figures  which  we  might  call  astronomi¬ 
cal,  by  the  side  of  the  great  inventions 
of  convenience,  portentous  engines  of 
destruction.  If  a  nation  grows,  its 
array  grows  in  still  greater  proportion, 
or  its  metropolis  becomes  a  prodigious 
hive  reducing  philanthropy  and  political 
economy  to  despair.  The  vastness  of 
everything  appalls  us.  We  seem  threat¬ 
ened  by  wars  and  catastrophes  for  which 
history  affords  no  precedent.  Even 
good  things  come  in  a  deluge  which 
threatens  to  drown  us.  We  are  ham¬ 
pered  with  new  ideas  which  we  have  not 
energy  to  assimilate,  new  sciences  we 
have  no  time  to  learn.  There  is  even 
too  much  pleasure.  Enjoyment,  which 
used  to  be  associated  with  idleness,  has 
become  now  an  exhausting  industry. 
The  literary  sense  perishes  for  want  of 
repose  ;  and  all  those  delicate,  sacred 
things,  which  ask  time,  habitude,  quiet¬ 
ude,  discipline,  reticence,  abstinence, 
all  such  things  as  art,  manners,  ideal¬ 
ism,  self-sacriffce,  religion,  seem  to  in¬ 
quire  by  what  new  arrangement  they 
may  be  enabled  to  live  under  such  new 
conditions. 

This  is  what  we  learn  from  the  second 
Locksley  Hall.  There  the  poet  whose 
literary  career  measures  out  the  whole 
Victorian  age,  and  whose  first  works 
were  full  of  the  St.  Simonian  phrases, 
“  the  future  man,"  "  the  crowning 
race,”  “the  great  race  that  is  to  be,’’ 
acknowledges  a  certain  disappointment. 
Reality  at  the  best  has  something  about 
it  incurably  common  ;  it  can  never  keep 
pace  with  poetic  imagination.  The  most 
prosperous  voyage,  though  it  may  take 
us  into  happy  and  rich  regions,  does 
not  after  all,  as  it  seemed  to  promise, 
take  us  where  earth  and  heaven  meet. 

But  again  does  it  not  strike  us  that  it 
is  an  English  Jubilee  we  celebrate,  and 
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that  all  these  wonderful  changes,  im*  of  human  beings  who  have  a  common 
provements,  and  discoveries  belong  to  organic  life,  a  common  development, 
the  world  in  general,  and  not  to  Eng-  owing  to  causes  much  more  vital  than 
land  in  particular — to  the  nineteenth  mere  juxtaposition-  It  is  not  the  coun¬ 
century,  if  you  will — but  not  properly  try  England,  but  the  organism  which  for 
to  the  Victorian  age  ?  The  movement  convenience  we  name  after  the  country, 
of  civilization  in  which  we  live  is  com-  that  we  ought  to  have  in  view  when  we 
pounded  of  a  movement  which  is  uni-  speak  of  the  Victorian  age.  And  the 
versal  and  a  movement  which  is  proper  question  should  be,  not  merely  what 
to  the  particular  state.  We  are  con-  notable  things  may  have  been  done,  or 
cerned  now  with  the  latter,  not  with  the  what  notable  persons  may  have  lived, 
former.  We  keep  bur  own  Jubilee,  not  within  the  four  seas  during  this  half  cen- 
the  Jubilee  of  the  world.  What,  for  in-  tury.  No  mere  country,  and,  what  is 
stance,  do  we  learn  by  reckoning  up  the  more,  no  mere  population.  Not  a  mere 
scientific  discoveries  or  the  inventions  multitude  of  individuals,  but  a  great  or- 
that  have  been  made  within  this  period,  ganic  whole  composed  of  individuals, 
even  though  a  good  share  of  them  may  By  the  Victorian  age  we  mean  a  stage  in 
have  been  made  in  England  ?  It  seems  the  corporate  life  of  this  great  organism, 
to  me  very  idle  when  lists  are  drawn  op  The  organs  of  this  organism,  are  institu- 
of  distinguished  men  who  have  lived  and  tions,  magistrates,  ministers,  assem- 
discoveries  that  have  been  made  in  the  blies.  They  grow  and  are  modified  from 
Queen's  reign,  and  it  is  maintained  that  time  to  time  according  to  the  needs  of 
these  lists  are  longer  than  any  former  the  whole.  But  its  well-being  depends 
age,  even  the  most  famous,  would  yield,  upon  the  energy  of  its  vitality,  and  this 
The  advance  of  science  has  little  to  do  lies  deeper  than  all  institutions,  and  is 
with  any  particular  state.  It  moves  for-  to  be  studied  in  national  character,  in 
ward  over  the  whole  civilized  world  at  habits,  in  ideals,  in  beliefs, 
once.  It  is  very  slightly  dependent  upon  Perhaps  these  observations  may  give 
the  healthy  condition  of  tike  individual  a  certain  degree  of  distinctness  to  an 
state.  The  scientific  discoverers  of  the  idea  which  seems  so  vague.  Nothing 
Victorian  age  may  be  our  legitimate  so  easy,  but  nothing  so  useless,  as  to 
boast  ;  they  prove  that  the  race  fur-  enumerate  all  the  wonderful  charactei- 
nishes  lucid  intellects  and  persevering  istics  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
characters.  But  they  prove  little  in  adding  to  them  all  the  remarkable  things 
favor  of  this  particular  age  of  English  that  may  be  found  in  half  a  century  of 
history,  for  nothing  special  to  English  English  history,  to  label  the  sum-total 
society  at  this  particular  stage  has  pro-  Victorian  age."  On  the  other  hand 
duced  them.  'They  have  been  produced  it  is  quite  legitimate,  and  it  is  profitable, 
by  the  growth  of  science  in  general,  to  ask  how  much  development  there  has 
Their  roots  are  in  the  soil  of  universal  been,  and  of  what  kind,  during  this  half 
civilization,  not  properly  in  our  own  century  in  that  great  composite  whole, 
English  soil.  the  English  nationality,  of  which  the  de- 

This  remark  has  a  somewhat  wide  ap-  velopment  through  some  fourteen  cen- 
plication,  and  cannot  be  confined  to  turies  is  what  we  call  English  history, 
scientific  discoverers.  It  modifies  our  Nevertheless  even  this  is  too  large  a 
whole  view  of  the  subject,  and  makes  us  question  to  be  profitably  treated  in  a 
ask  what  after  all  is  an  age,  when  the  single  lecture.  The  greatest  branch  of 
word  is  applied  to  an  individual  state,  this  development,  the  reforming  and 
I  maintain  that  not  everything,  not  even  transforming  legislation  of  the  peiiod,  1 
everything  great,  which  happens  in  Eng-  am  almost  afraid  at  this  wild  moment  of 
land,  belongs  to  English  history.  What  party  strife  to  touch.  And  indeed  that 
do  we  mean  by  England  ?  A  strange  unity  I  spoke  of,  that  English  organism 
materialism  is  prevalent  on  these  sub-  or  body  politic,  becomes  more  easily 
jects.  Our  political  controversies  often  visible  when  we  stand  a  little  aside  from 
betray  that  when  we  speak  of  England  the  political  fray, 
or  of  Ireland  we  are  thinking  only  of  a  The  brightest  side  of  the  Victorian 
country.  But  what  we  have  to  deal  with  age  undoubtedly  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
is  no  mere  country.  It  is  a  community  growth  of  the  colonies  and  depend- 
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encies.  At  home,  ts  1  have  said,  there 
seems  a  shadow  for  every  light.  At 
home  development  is  either  impeded  or 
made  dangerous  by  want  of  room. 
Everywhere  there  is  congestion,  and 
not  only  in  the  East  of  London  or  in  the 
West  of  Ireland.  It  is  otherwise  in 
those  vast  regions  which  have  become 
the  inheritance  of  our  race.  For  them 
this  half  century  has  been  a  period  of 
uninterrupted  growth  and  almost  un¬ 
clouded  sunshine.  This  brighter  side 
of  the  Victorian  age  I  should  like  to 
bring  before  your  minds,  but  even  here 
I  wish  to  avoid  both  undertaking  too 
much  and  touching  upon  controvertible 
matter. 

We  are  thinking  of  an  age  which  lies 
between  37  and  87  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  1  will  ask  you  to  recall  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Perhaps  the  period  between 
1737  and  1787  does  not  stand  out  with 
any  great  distinctness  before  your  minds. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  stands  out  as  roughly  the 
peri(^  of  the  Reformation.  In  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  it  stands  out  still  more  distinct¬ 
ly  as  the  period  of  our  civil  troubles,  for 
actually  in  1638  the  disturbances  began 
in  Scotland,  and  in  1688  took  place  the 
Revolution.  It  may  hardly  seem  to  you 
possible  to  give  any  description  equally 
brief  and  striking  of  the  corresponding 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In 
1737  Queen  Caroline  died,  and  the  op¬ 
position  against  Walpole  began  to  gather 
head.  That  year  may  be  called  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  second  part  of  George 
II. 's  reign,  and  in  1787  the  younger  Pitt 
was  almost  at  his  zenith  and  the  country 
was  prosperous  and  contented.  Be¬ 
tween  those  dates  lie  no  doubt  two  or 
three  wars,  for  in  those  days  European 
wars  were  sadly  common  ;  but  had  they 
any  great  importance,  had  they  any 
unity,  so  that  we  should  regard  the 
period  as  a  great  and  striking  stage  in 
the  development  of  England  ?  Perhaps 
you  might  not  be  disposed  to  think  so. 

I  have  been  led  to  see  just  in  this 
period  a  remarkable  unity  and  impor¬ 
tance,  and  I  find  in  it  a  character  in  some 
respects  strongly  resembling,  in  other  re¬ 
spects  strongly  contrasted  with,  our  Vic¬ 
torian  age.  By  dwelling  a  little  on  its 
principal  features,  I  think  I  may  be 
able  to  bring  out  indirectly,  through  the 


resemblances  and  through  the  points  of 
contrast,  many  of  the  leading  features 
of  our  own  age. 

The  occurrences  of  this  period  are 
apt  to  escape  our  attention,  because  they 
took  place  for  the  most  part  outside 
England.  They  were  very  imperfectly 
reflected  in  those  parliamentary  debates 
which  form,  as  it  were,  the  mirror  in 
which  England  sees  herself.  They  were 
indeed  on  a  vast  scale,  but  they  were  re¬ 
mote.  If,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  Vic¬ 
torian  age  the  brightest  side  is  the  growth 
of  the  colonies,  this  period  is  broadly 
similar  to  the  Victorian  age.  In  history 
the  Victorian  age  will  be  marked  as  the 
opening  era  of  the  Australian  Continent, 
and  the  era  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  In  like  manner 
the  period  now  before  us  stands  out  as 
the  age  of  the  first  conquest  of  Canada 
and  of  the  creation  of  British  India. 

And  here,  at  once,  by  the  side  of  the 
resemblance  a  great  point  of  contrast 
ap{>ears.  For  that  period  witnessed  an¬ 
other  event  of  the  same  order,  equally 
vast  and  equally  remote,  but  tragical 
for  England — the  great  secession  of  the 
American  Colonies.  The  Victorian  age 
has  seen  no  such  catastrophe.  A  happy 
difference,  yet  a  difference  which  brings 
almost  into  stronger  relief  the  resem¬ 
blance  of  the  two  periods.  For  through¬ 
out  the  Victorian  age  too  the  possibility 
of  a  new  disruption  has  been  contem¬ 
plated,  and  for  some  time  at  least  that 
possibility  was  regarded  as  even  a  prob¬ 
ability,  if  not  an  eventual  certainty. 
Thus  in  both  periods  the  general  condi¬ 
tions  have  been  the  same  ;  there  has 
been  advance  in  the  same  direction,  and 
there  has  been  apprehension  of  the  same 
dangers. 

In  both  centuries  It  is  the  same  Eng¬ 
land  acting  on  the  whole  in  the  same 
way,  annexing  easily  vast  regions  be¬ 
yond  the  ocean,  but  finding  it  less  easy 
to  bold  than  to  grasp,  to  keep  than  to 
acquire.  A  law  has  evidently  been  at 
work.  Nor  did  this  law  begin  to  oper¬ 
ate  in  the  eighteenth  century,  though 
then  for  the  flrst  time  it  operated  on  a 
vast  scale.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
also  it  was  at  work,  though  hidden  then 
behind  civil  disturbances  and  movements 
that  affected  us  more  strongly.  For  if 
the  eighteenth  gave  us  Canada  and  In¬ 
dia,  ,the  seventeenth  century  gave  us 
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those  great  American  colonies  which  we  through  a  series  of  settlements  made 
afterward  lost.  From  the  time  of  under  George  IV.  and  William  IV. 
James  I.  we  have  been  colonizers  of  the  When  we  survey  and  compare  together 
New  W'orld.  The  propensity  to  colonize  these  successive  waves  of  expansion,  we 
which  first  showed  itself  when  the  char*  discover,  I  think,  another  uniformity, 
ter  was  given  to  Virginia  in  1606,  has  They  have  been  in  all  cases  the  after* 
since  grown  upon  us.  We  have  sent  out  swell  of  some  great  struggle  in  which 
successive  waves  of  colonization,  and  in  England  has  been  compelled  to  put  forth 
this  respect  the  Victorian  age  does  not  all  her  might.  I  have  just  remarked 
differ  from  the  ages  that  have  preceded  this  of  the  last  of  the  four.  It  is  equal* 
it  since  that  time,  but  only  surpasses  ly  obvious  to  remark  it  of  the  first.  The 
them.  great  Elizabethan  war  with  Spain  first 

In  this  process  of  expansion  I  seem  turned  our  attention  to  the  New  World, 
to  distinguish  four  great  waves.  Under  which  then  belonged  almost  exclusively 
James  I.  there  were  founded  Virginia  to  Spain.  It  was  not  so  much  for  trade, 
and  New  England.  Under  Charles  II.,  still  less  for  colonization,  that  our  ad* 
New  York,  the  Carolinas,  and  Pennsyl-  venturers  first  sought  the  New  World, 
vania  were  added.  The  third  ware  It  was  rather  a  war  measure,  and  even 
marks  the  period  of  the  eighteenth  cen*  a  measure  of  defensive  war.  Hampered 
tury  to  which  I  have  called  your  atten*  and  hard  pressed  at  home,  we  discov* 
tion.  This  time,  however,  there  is  less  ered,  as  the  Dutch  also  discovered,  that 
colonization  than  conquest.  The  found-  the  weakness  of  Spain  lay  in  this,  that 
ing  of  Georgia  is  insignificant  by  the  side  she  was  vulnerable  everywhere,  because 
of  the  conquest  of  Canada  and  Florida,  her  Empire  was  everywhere.  In  order 
and  the  wonderful  commencement  of  to  damage  Spain,  we  struck  blows  which 
the  conquest  of  India.  The  last  and  in  the  end  enriched  and  aggrandized 
greatest  wave  belongs  to  the  Victorian  ourselves.  And  the  quiet  times  of 
age,  which  has  witnessed  the  full  settle*  James  I.  reaped  what  had  been  sown  in 
ment  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  ,  the  stormy  days  of  Elizabeth, 
the  growth  of  Canada  into  a  Dominion  The  same  relation  which  James  I. 
spanning  the  American  continent ;  the  bore  to  Elizabeth  was  borne  by  Charles 
great  extension  of  our  South  African  II.  to  Cromwell.  The  vast  colonization 
/  settlements  and  the  completion  of  the  of  Charles  II. 's  time  is  the  after-swell  of 

conquest  of  India.  our  civil  wars.  We  commonly  contem* 

When  I  compare  these  aggrandize*  plate  those  wars  too  exclusively  in  our 
ments  of  territory  to  waves;  I  imply  that  own  island.  It  is  one  of  their  charac- 
the  beginning  and  end  of  each  movement  teristics — new  then  in  English  history — 
cannot  be  precisely  marked.  The  that  the  struggle  extended  into  America 
names  of  James  I.,  Charles  II  ,  George  and  into  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic,  was 
II.,  and  Victoria,  mark,  as  it  were,  the  waged  with  fleets  as  well  as  armies,  and 
crest  of  the  successive  waves.  But  the  involved  us  not  less  with  the  Dutch  on 
first  wave  began  very  evidently  to  swell  the  sea  than  with  the  Scotch  at  home, 
under  Elizabeth,  in  the  enterprises  of  By  the  side  of  Cromwell  and  his  army 
Gilbert  and  Raleigh,  and  did  not  sub*  there  is  Blake  and  his  fleet,  and  the 
side  until  Maryland  had  been  founded  maritime  development  of  force  that  re- 
under  Charles  I.  The  wave  which  I  suited  from  the  Civil  War  was  really 
name  from  Charles  II.  is  first  visible  more  important  and  more  lasting  than 
under  Cromwell,  when  the  conquest  of  the  army  it  created.  Hence,  as  the 
Jamaica  took  place  ;  and  that  on  which  Elizabethan  struggle  ended  in  a  great 
I  put  the  name  of  George  II.  is  traceable  expansion  at  the  cost  of  Spain,  the  Civil 
under  Anne,  when  Nova  Scotia  was  ac-  War  led  to  an  expansion  chiefly  at  the 
quired  and  the  South  Sea  Company  cost  of  the  Dutch,  and  gave  quite  a  new 
'  founded.  In  like  manner  the  last  wave,  and  most  imposing  character  to  our  set* 
which  we  ourselves  have  witnessed,  has  tiements  in  North  America, 
only  risen  to  its  height  under  the  Queen.  And  what  of  the  third  wave  of  ex¬ 
it  l^gan  in  the  acquisitions  of  the  great  pansion,  that  which  marks  the  middle 
war,  viz.,  the  Cape,  Mauritius,  Trinidad,  of  the  eighteenth  century  ?  This,  again, 
and  Demerara,  and  it  can  be  traced  is  the  after-swell  of  the  great  struggle 
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under  William  and  Anne.  In  the  New 
World  lay  the  whole  interest  of  the 
question  of  the  Spanish  Succession  for 
England.  The  negotiations  of  William 
and  the  campaigns  of  Marlborough  were 
undertaken  to  keep  America  open  to 
English  enterprise.  The  acquisitions  of 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  Nova  Scotia, 
Gibraltar,  Port  Mahon,  and  rights  of 
trade  to  Spanish  America,  were  evident¬ 
ly  calculated  to  prepare  the  way  for  a 
new  expansion.  This  accordingly  com¬ 
menced  in  due  time  with  the  colonisa¬ 
tion  of  Georgia,  and  with  that  great  at¬ 
tack  on  Spanish  America  which  seemed 
to  revive  the  days  of  Cromwell. 

That  attack  was  made  in  1739,  and 
the  third  wave  of  expansion  fills,  as  1 
have  said,  with  its  swelling,  culminating 
and  subsiding,  almost  the  very  period 
of  the  eighteenth  century  which  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  Victorian  age  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth.  And  thus  we  see  English  his¬ 
tory  from  Elizabeth  to  Victoria  divide 
itself  into  four  great  struggles,  followed 
by  four  great  movements  of  colonial  ex¬ 
pansion. 

But  the  third  of  these  movements — 
that  which  belongs  to  the  eighteenth 
century — has  certain  remarkable  char¬ 
acteristics  of  its  own,  and  both  on  this 
account  and  as  being  chronologically 
nearest  to  the  Victorian  expansion,  de¬ 
serves  peculiarly  to  be  considered.  The 
earlier  expansions,  as  well  as  that  of  our 
own  age,  are  mainly  peaceful  movements 
of  population.  At  one  time  a  Mayflou*tr 
carries  out  religious  refugees,  at  another 
time  Australian  gold  mines  attract  ad¬ 
venturers.  But  in  this  eighteenth-century 
movement  there  is  little  emigration,  lit¬ 
tle  proper  colonization.  In  place  of  it 
there  is  war  and  conquest.  Florida  is 
taken  from  Spain,  Canada  from  France, 
an  empire  is  founded  in  India.  That 
generation  saw  with  astonishment  Eng¬ 
land  making  wide  conquests  in  Asia  and 
America  at  once.  For  the  first  time  she 
seemed  to  be  playing  the  part  of  a  Rome 
or  a  Macedonia,  which  was  the  more  sur¬ 
prising  as  she  was  not  even  a  military 
state,  as  she  scarcely  possessed  even  an 
army.  Could  it  be,  they  asked,  that  the 
remote  descendants  of  the  “  British  war¬ 
rior  queen”  who  had  been  crushed  by 
the  Roman  power,  were  destined  to 
reign  in  regions  Caesar  never  knew, 
and  far  beyond  the  utmost  flight  of  the 


Roman  eagles  ?  It  was  quite  a  new  and 
unexpected  chapter  in  English  history. 

The  period  between  1737  and  1787 
was  divided  between  George  II.  and 
George  III.  For  this  and  other  rea¬ 
sons  it  was  seldom  considered  as  a 
whole  ;  but  if  a  predecessor  of  mine  had 
stood  here  precisely  a  century  ago  to 
lecture  on  that  period,  he  would  have 
found  it  easy,  by  calling  attention  to  the 
growth  of  empire,  to  exhibit  the  period 
as  a  single  complete  phase  in  English 
development.  As  this  view  was  not 
taken  at  the  time,  it  has  been  overlooked 
since.  The  three  great  events  of  that 
period  are  more  or  less  remembered,  but 
the  connection  between  them  is  missed, 
and  we  do  not  see  that,  taken  all  to¬ 
gether,  they  form  one  prodigious  event, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  making  the 
first  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  English 
world-state.  The  three  events  I  mean 
are  (i)  that  confused  war,  partly  with 
Spain,  partly  with  France,  which  began 
off  the  Spanish  Main  in  1739  and  ended 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748  ;  (2)  the  war 
of  1756,  the  famous  war  of  Chatham 
and  Wolfe  ;  (3)  the  disastrous  American 
war,  which  closed  in  1783  with  the  sur¬ 
render  of  the  American  colonies.  These 
wars,  I  say,  we  remember  ;  we  have  our 
feeling  about  each.  The  hist  seems  to 
us  senseless,  if  not  shameful,  and  we  ac¬ 
cept  Burke’s  judgment,  who  tells  us  that 
it  ought  never  to  have  been  undertaken 
at  all.  The  war  of  Chatham  we  remem¬ 
ber  with  pride ;  the  memory  of  the 
American  war  is  humiliating  to  us.  But 
we  scarcely  see  that  in  English  history 
they  form  one  event,  one  great  wave  of 
expansion,  which,  exceptionally,  took 
the  form,  not  of  emigration,  but  of  con¬ 
quest,  and  therefore  gave  such  a  strain 
to  our  colonial  system  that  it  gave  way 
and  collapsed  in  ruin. 

Why  does  war  in  this  period  take  the 
place  of  colonization  ?  It  is,  in  one 
word,  because  we  have  to  struggle  in 
this  period  against  the  alliance  of  France 
and  Spain,  against  the  united  House  of 
Bourbon.  As  earlier  Louis  XIV.,  as 
later  Napoleon,  so  in  this  middle  period 
we  have  one  standing  enemy,  the  French 
and  Spanish  Bourbons  united  by  a  fam¬ 
ily  compact.  Spain  was  the  old  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  New  World,  the  colonial 
power  in  possession,  France  was  the  ris¬ 
ing  aspirant  to  colonial  greatness,  aim- 
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ing  to  unite  in  one  strate^c  line  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi,  and  at 
the  same  time  intriguing  for  empire  in 
the  native  courts  of  Hindottan.  The 
close  alliance  therefore  of  these  two 
Powers  changed  the  whole  relation  of 
England  to  the  New  World.  She  had 
now  to  penetrate  by  force  of  arms  where 
before  she  had  sent  peaceful  traders  and 
settlers.  The  New  World  had  become 
hostile,  threatening,  fortified  against  her, 
whereas  before  it  had  lain  for  the  most 
part  passively  open  to  settlement. 

Observe  this  common  characteristic 
of  the  three  wars  before  us— it  shows 
strikingly  how  they  belong  together — 
that  France  and  Spain  together  take  part 
against  us  in  all  three  alike.  In  the  tirst 
war  Spain  begins,  but  France  later  comes 
to  her  aid  ;  in  the  second  this  order  is 
reversed,  France  begins  and  Spain  fol¬ 
lows  ;  in  the  third  both  alike  come  to 
the  help  of  the  insurgent  colonies. 

And  if  we  examine  the  wars  closely 
we  hnd  that  they  are  not  distinct  from 
one  another,  as  they  seem  in  mere  an¬ 
nalistic  history,  but  inextricably  tangled 
together.  The  treaty  of  Aix-la-Cha* 
pelle,  as  far  as  England  and  France  were 
concerned,  was  a  mere  truce,  which  held 
but  eight  years,  and  we  ought  not  to 
say  that  in  1756  a  new  war  broke  out, 
but  rather  that  the  old  war  recom¬ 
menced.  Even  “  recommenced  ”  is  too 
strong  a  word.  In  America  and  Asia 
there  was  no  recommencement,  for  there 
had  been  no  cessation  ;  in  those  parts 
the  peace  had  not  amounted  even  to  a 
truce.  Without  real  intermission  from 
1739  ^or  twenty-four 

years,  the  wave  of  expansion  from  Great 
Britain  beat  upon  the  barrier  opposed 
to  it  by  France  and  Spain.  At  first  it 
threatened  to  overthrow  the  Spanish 
Empire  in  Central  and  Southern  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  the  capture  of  Porto  Bello  and 
the  settlement  of  Georgia  seemed  likely 
to  be  followed  by  a  series  of  acquisitions 
made  at  the  expense  of  Spain,  but  grad¬ 
ually  the  wave  took  a  new  direction  and 
swept  over  the  colonial  empire  of 
France. 

Not  less  closely  than  the  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  of  these  three  wars  the  second  and 
third  ate  entangled  together.  That 
project  of  taxing  America  which  brought 
such  disaster  upon  us  at  the  moment 
when  our  colonial  greatness  had  reached 


its  height,  is  not  to  be  considered  by  it¬ 
self,  as  if  it  had  been  excogitated  by 
Grenville  in  the  mere  wantonness  of 
financial  pedantry.  It  was  almost  in¬ 
evitable  from  the  moment  that  our  ex¬ 
pansion  took  a  warlike  character.  Mere 
colonization,  such  as  had  been  practised 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  for  the 
most  part  not  only  a  peaceful  but  also 
an  inexpensive  process  ;  England  had 
not  been  taxed  to  found  Virginia,  or 
New  England,  or  Pennsylvania ;  but 
expansion  by  war  was  quite  another 
thing.  Chatham’s  war  had  shown  at 
once  how  glorious  it  might  be,  and  how 
prodigiously  expensive  it  could  not  fail 
to  be.  An  empire  which  for  protection 
and  extension  had  called  on  us  to  wage 
war  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  which  would  require  for  the  future 
more  expenditure  than  ever,  this  was  a 
new  item  in  our  financial  accounts  ! 
France  was  not  likely  to  forget  the  loss 
of  Canada,  nor  Spain  that  of  Florida. 
A  new  and  tremendous  colonial  war  was 
probably  at  hand,  and  we  were  already 
involved  in  a  debt  which  earlier  Chan¬ 
cellors  of  the  Exchequer  or  Lord  T reas- 
urers — a  Walpole  or  a  Godolphin — 
would  have  interpreted  to  mean  national 
ruin.  Grenville  was  the  first  English 
minister  who  felt  the  burden  of  a  world- 
state  upon  his  shoulders.  Greater  Brit¬ 
ain  was  there,  and  it  brought  a  new, 
overwhelming,  alarming  problem,  for  it 
was  not  then  a  mere  outlying  territory 
which  could  be  neglected  by  statesmen  ; 
it  was  newly  torn  from  France  and 
Spain  ;  it  was  to  be  defended  against  the 
Family  Alliance.  And  England  had 
scarcely  any  army,  and  in  the  struggle 
from  which  she  had  issued  victorious, 
she  had  strained  her  resources  and  her 
credit  to  a  degree  which  seemed  incred¬ 
ible  even  to  herself. 

Not  wantonly,  then,  but  in  a  kind  of 
despair,  not  even  blindly,  though  he  saw 
the  dark  side  of  affairs  more  clearly  than 
the  blight,  did  Grenville  adopt  his  new 
policy.  His  experiment  was  tried  and 
faileiL  A  dismal  period  set  in  ;  almost 
the  whole  fabric  of  empire  which  Chat¬ 
ham  had  raised  so  high  crumbled  away, 
and  the  debt,  instead  of  being  lightened, 
was  increased  by  another  hundred  mill¬ 
ions.  The  first  chapter  in  the  history 
of  Greater  Britain  closes  in  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  disaster. 
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Such  in  the  slightest  outline  is  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Greater  Britain  in  the  Georgian 
era.  This  is  what  happened  in  the  half 
century  between  1737  and  1787.  Imag¬ 
ine  for  a  moment  that  we  are  living,  not 
in  1887  but  in  1787.  The  French  Rev¬ 
olution  has  not  yet  taken  place  ;  the 
American  war  ended  four  years  since  ; 
Chatham  has  been  dead  just  nine  years, 
and  the  son  of  Chatham  now  holds  the 
helm.  We  in  this  University  are  living 
under  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Duke 
of  Grafton,  and  you  are  assembled  to 
hear,  say,  one  of  my  predecessors  re¬ 
view  the  period,  which  might  seem  at 
that  moment  of  peace  to  have  been  con¬ 
signed,  whole  and  finished,  to  history. 
It  is  no  very  wonderful  half  century  that 
is  reviewed.  Science  and  invention  have 
made  progress,  but  modest  progress  ; 
literature  has  been,  on  the  whole,  lan¬ 
guid  ;  art  has  been  a  little  more  vigor¬ 
ous,  and  we  have  now  for  the  first  time 
great  painters.  At  home  there  has  been, 
at  least  in  the  main,  tranquillity  ;  our  in¬ 
stitutions  have  proved  themselves  stable. 
But  in  one  aspect  the  period  is  striking 
and  wonderful.  Abroad  and  beyond 
the  limits  of  Europe  we  have  plunged 
into  strange  adventures  and  undergone 
strange  vicissitudes  beyond  all  earlier 
example ;  we  have  assumed  quite  a 
different  position  in  the  world.  Since 
Queen  Anne  there  has  been  a  Great 
Britain,  but  in  this  period  there  has 
sprung  up  a  Greater  Britain  still.  We 
have  sto(^  out  as  a  world-power  after 
the  fashion  of  Spain  under  Philip  II.  ; 
we  have  annexed  remote  territories  ;  our 
armadas  have  swept  the  ocean ;  and 
now  we  have  a  great  explorer,  James 
Cook,  who  may  compared  to  the 
great  Spanish  discoverers.  All  this  is 
new  and  strange,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  most  alarming  ;  we  can  scarcely 
congratulate  ourselves  upon  it.  Our 
disasters,  defeats,  and  losses  have  been 
already  as  signal  as  our  triumphs  ;  we 
have  lost  our  great  colonies,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  have  sunk  deeper  than 
ever  in  debt.  We  humbled  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  our  great  enemy  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  but  she  has  dealt  us  a  terrible 
counterblow,  and  the  strife  is  by  no 
means  over.  We  are  now  in  1787.  Are 
not  other  wars  preparing  ?  Shall  we 
not,  before  the  eighteenth  century  is  out, 
struggle  anew  with  France  and  Spain  ? 


Nay,  even  more  is  possible,  for  our  pre¬ 
ponderance  at  sea  has  created  universal 
envy ;  we  are  regarded  as  maritime 
tyrants.  Already  there  are  signs  of  a 
great  league  against  us,  such  a  league  as 
in  former  times  has  humbled  other  as¬ 
cendancies.  A  Continental  Grand  Al¬ 
liance  may  be  formed  against  the  ambi¬ 
tious  island.  The  old  Grand  Alliance 
was  directed  by  William  and  then  by 
Marlborough  ;  may  not  some  great  com¬ 
mander  and  statesman  arise,  say,  in 
France,  destined  to  be  as  powerful  per¬ 
haps  as  William  or  as  Marlborough  by 
wielding  the  resources  of  that  great  con¬ 
tinental  league  ?  Happy,  at  least  for 
the  present,  that  the  son  of  Chatham  is 
at  the  helm  !  Never,  p>erhaps,  to  those 
who  can  look  below  the  surface  did  the 
prospect  seem  so  black. 

Such  was  Greater  Britain  just  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago.  In  the  sixth  year  from 
that  date  it  passed  again  under  the  cloud 
of  war.  It  waged  a  more  desperate  war 
than  ever,  and  again  for  almost  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  for  a  time  against  a  coali¬ 
tion  of  the  chief  Sea  Powers,  then  later 
against  a  coalition  of  all  the  European 
Powers,  until  later  still  the  young  United 
States  also  joined  our  enemies.  From 
this  struggle  we  emerged  at  last  burdened 
with  a  debt  six  times  as  heavy  as  that 
which  had  thrown  the  statesmanship  of 
Grenville  off  the  balance. 

And  then  opened  for  Greater  Britain 
that  new  period  which  we  may  fairly 
call  the  Victorian  era,  because  two 
thirds  of  it  fall  within  the  reign  of  the 
Queen,  and  in  this  reign  too  its  charac¬ 
ter  has  been  most  clearly  marked.  In 
contrast  with  that  Georgian  era  which  I 
have  sketched  some  broad  features  of 
it,  upon  which  assuredly  we  may  con¬ 
gratulate  ourselves,  strike  tl^e  eye  at 
once. 

What  now  has  become  of  that  great 
enemy,  that  Family  Alliance,  that 
United  House  of  Bourbon,  which  in  the 
eighteenth  century  altered  for  the  worse 
the  whole  character  of  our  colonial  ex¬ 
pansion.  The  House  of  Bourbon  itself 
is  not  gone.  It  reigns  still  in  Spain  ;  it 
reigned  in  France  till  1848,  the  eleventh 
year  of  the  Queen.  In  the  last  years  of 
Louis  Philippe  there  was  much  question 
of  the  Spanish  marriages,  that  is  of 
maintaining  the  ancient  family  alliance 
of  the  two  crowns.  But  all  rivalry  of 
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France  and  Spain  in  the  New  World  is 
over.  It  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the 
great  war.  On  the  one  side  the  mari> 
time  preponderance  of  England  was 
greatly  increased,  on  the  other  France 
lost  her  footing  in  North  America  when 
she  abandoned  Louisiana,  lost  her  foot¬ 
ing  also  in  India,  and  was  deprived  of 
Mauritius  ;  and  Spain  too  in  the  revo* 
lutions  of  the  great  war  lost  her  hold 
upon  her  great  colonies,  which  broke 
away  from  her  and  somewhat  later  estab¬ 
lished  their  independence.  Holland  too 
retired  from  the  competition.  And  thus 
it  has  become  a  feature  of  English  ex¬ 
pansion  in  this  Victorian  era  that  it  has 
never  involved  war  on  a  great  scale,  war 
against  a  European  power. 

This  is  new  ;  even  in  the  seventeenth 
century  we  advanced  partly  by  con¬ 
quest.  We  took  Jamaica  from  Spain, 
and  New  York  from  the  Dutch.  In  the 
eighteenth  century,  as  I  have  remarked, 
colonization  almost  ceased  and  conquest 
took  its  place.  Whatever  we  acquired 
in  those  days  was  torn  from  France  and 
Spain  in  the  course  of  European  wars. 
But  the  Victorian  era  has  been  an  age 
of  unopposed  colonization,  and  on  an 
unprecedented  scale. 

in  this  aspect  surely  the  Victorian  era 
has  been  happy,  and  with  a  happiness 
proper  to  ourselves.  In  the  eighteenth 
century,  nay  in  the  whole  period  be¬ 
tween  the  English  revolution  and  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  Greater  Britain  grew, 
but  at  the  cost  of  war  after  war,  and  by 
incurring  a  debt  which  at  last  seemed 
overwhelming.  But  in  this  era  we  have 
ceased  to  incur  new  debts,  and  we  have 
paid  od  part  of  what  we  owed.  Not 
much  less  than  half  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  was  passed  in  great  European  wars  ; 
this  era  has  seen  but  two  years  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  war,  in  which  England  was  con¬ 
cerned,  in  seventy-two  years.  But  has 
our  expansion  stopped  on  that  account, 
has  Greater  Britain  ceased  to  grow,  or 
grown  more  slowly,  in  this  quiet  period  ? 
On  the  contrary  its  growth  has  been 
more  rapid  than  ever,  and  the  diffusion 
of  the  English  race  about  the  globe  has 
been  greater  still.  In  the  Georgian  era 
we  possessed  not  much  more  than  the 
eastern  fringe  of  North  America  ;  now 
the  whole  of  North  America  belongs  to 
our  race,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  it 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  Continent  is 


loyal  to  the  Queen,  while  besides  North 
America  we  occupy  the  whole  continent 
of  Australia. 

Great  growth  and  peaceful  growth  ! 
But  this  is  happy,  not  only  in  itself,  but 
still  more  in  its  consequences.  For  that 
warlike  struggle  for  expansion  in  the  last 
century  not  only  cost  us  sacrifices  and 
involved  us  in  debt ;  it  is  not  only  ex¬ 
pense  and  debt  that  we  have  been 
spared  ;  the  same  struggle  also  broke 
down  our  colonial  system  and  led  to  the 
great  schism  in  Greater  Britain.  As  I 
said,  the  last  of  those  three  wars  was 
intimately  and  most  necessarily  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  other  two.  Chatham’s  war, 
splendid  as  it  was,  could  not  but  lead  to 
the  disruption  which  he  himself  just 
lived  to  see.  For  the  loose  connection 
of  colony  and  mother  country  was  not 
able  in  that  early  stage  to  bear  the  strain 
of  frequent  serious  war.  England  could 
not  afford  to  defend  her  colonies  against 
France  and  Spain  ;  the  colonies  in  their 
unformed  condition,  in  their  unsettled 
relation  to  England,  could  not  be 
brought  into  a  common  system.  In 
other  words  that  expansion,  which  for 
three  centuries  has  seemed  so  natural  to 
England,  presupposed  all  along  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  tolerable  peace.  Throughout  the 
seventeenth  century,  in  the  decay  of 
Spain,  it  could  advance  steadily,  but 
when  Spain  and  France  were  united, 
and  all  America,  northern  and  central 
at  once,  bristled  against  us,  our  system 
was  not  strong  enough  ;  it  collapsed 
even  in  the  moment  of  victory. 

Here,  again,  the  contrast  brings  out 
a  leading  feature  of  our  own  age — there 
has  been  no  second  schism.  No  ;  for 
the  settlement  of  Australia,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  and  the  Canadian  Dominion  has  not 
been  made  under  the  jealous  eye  of  a 
House  of  Bourbon  or  of  a  Napoleon.  It 
has  not  cost  us  battles  by  land  or  sea  ; 
a  hundred  millions  added  about  every 
ten  years  to  our  national  debt.  Those 
were  the  conditions  of  our  advance  in 
the  eighteenth  century  ;  they  led  inev¬ 
itably  to  the  American  Revolution  ;  and 
who  does  not  see  that  either  on  our  side 
or  on  that  of  the  colonies,  separation 
would  have  been  proposed  very  early  in 
the  Victorian  era,  had  such  conditions 
still  obtained  ?  But  as  the  colonies  have 
grown  the  burden  of  them  has  not 
grown  ;  the  expansion  has  been  so  easy 
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that  the  weight  of  great  continents  has 
strained  our  federation  less  than  for¬ 
merly  that  of  slight  colonies. 

Among  the  felicities  of  Queen  Victoria 
this  one  is  proper  to  her  and  her  peo¬ 
ple.  It  is  not  a  mere  part  of  the  felic¬ 
ity  of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  it  is  an 
English  felicity.  In  English  history  it 
is  very  unique,  and  stands  out  all  the 
more  against  the  background,  in  this  re¬ 
spect  so  dark,  of  the  Georgian  era. 
How  surprising  to  see  that  in  this  Vic¬ 
torian  age  we  do  not  incur  debt  1  In 
the  Georgian  era  debt  seemed  a  mill¬ 
stone  that  must  always  drag  us  down. 
Jacobites  pointed  the  finger  against  our 
Revolution  Settlement,  as  leading  to  in¬ 
terminable  wars  and  ever  new  burdens. 
William  was  a  glorious  deliverer,  but  he 
saddled  us  with  a  European  war  ;  Marl¬ 
borough  won  victories,  but  the  debt 
grew  ;  the  House  of  Hanover  established 
itself,  but  the  debt  grew  still  ;  under 
Chatham  we  rose  to  new  heights,  but  the 
debt  grew  faster  than  ever.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  our  long  struggle  against  the 
world  in  arms,  and  again  we  issued  suc¬ 
cessful  :  but,  alas  !  could  Waterloo  it¬ 
self  console  us  for  the  debt  as  it  stood 
in  1815  ?  After  so  long  an  experience 
the  disease  might  seem  incurable,  and 
yet  just  that  was  the  turning-point.  Just 
then  we  ceased  to  incur  debt.  The  old 
burden  remains ;  but  in  seventy-two 
years  since  the  pacification  the  burden 
has  not  been  increased  ;  it  has  been  per¬ 
ceptibly  diminished  ;  and  the  old  fatal 
propensity,  which  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  seemed  irresistible,  has  been  long 
left  behind- 

And  therefore  it  is  that  our  expansion 
over  such  vast  continents  has  been 
smooth  and  secure.  Easily,  no  doubt, 
this  happiness  may  slip  away  from  us. 
Let  but  another  hostile  league,  like  the 
Family  Alliance,  appear  in  the  New 
World,  and  the  eighteenth  century 
might  be  upon  us  again.  But  the  half 
century  of  undisturbed  expansion  is  now 
added  to  English  history — “  the  peace¬ 
ful  hours  of  still  increase,  days  ordered 
in  a  wealthy  peace.”  And  the  result  is 
seen  in  the  kindly  feeling  which  now 
reigns  between  the  mother  country  and 
its  boundless  colonies. 

The  same  problem  is  set  before  us  in 
this  as  in  the  Georgian  era,  the  problem 
how  to  remain  united.  But  this  half 


century  of  suspense  has  diminished 
many  difficulties,  for  it  has  introduced 
an  age  of  vast  political  unions,  and  it 
has  afforded  us  ample  leisure  for  delib¬ 
eration  and  organization.  We  need  not 
now  repeat  the  errors  of  the  generation 
which  made  the  American  War,  for  we 
are  not  beset  as  they  were  by  foreign 
enemies,  reduced  to  despair  by  financial 
difficulties,  and  pressed  by  want  of  time. 
Our  union  has  not  been  for  a  long  time 
the  unhappy  standing  cause  of  war  and 
debt,  a  relation  which  cannot  continue 
as  it  is,  but  must  be  ended  speedily  if  it 
cannot  be  mended.  Read  Mr.  Lecky’s 
impartial  and  lucid  narrative  of  the 
American  Revolution.  How  irrational 
the  relation  of  the  two  countries  !  How 
hollow  the  rhetoric  of  the  Assemblies  ! 
Only  one  thing  is  satisfactory,  namely 
that  our  defeat  was  final  and  not  long 
delayed,  for  assuredly  had  we  won,  or 
but  for  a  long  time  hoped  to  win,  we 
should  have  been  ruined,  so  radically 
false  was  our  position.  Once  more  the 
Victorian  era  stands  out  in  the  light  of 
contrast.  In  Greater  Britain  it  is  on 
the  whole  a  period  of  sunshine,  where 
assuredly  we  trace  no  gradual  ripening 
of  intolerable  abuses,  no  growth  of  irri¬ 
tation  and  alienation  toward  war  and 
disruption.  What  we  trace  is  prosper¬ 
ous  development,  new  communities  de¬ 
vising  for  themselves  institutions,  now 
subdividing  for  convenience,  now  con¬ 
federating  for  mutual  help,  without  fos¬ 
tering  religious  discord,  without  unsatis¬ 
fied  political  claims,  without  commercial 
grievances,  without  stain  of  slavery,  and 
all  under  one  benignant  sceptre  !  The 
state  of  things  is  not  definitive,  but 
much  time  has  been  granted  us  to  devise 
a  firmer  system,  and  the  respite  contin¬ 
ues  still. 

This  long,  woman’s  reign,  without 
debt,  almost  without  war  on  a  great 
scale,  this  long  infancy  of  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  is  now  safely  gar¬ 
nered  up  and  added  to  English  history. 
At  home  its  Reform  Bills,  its  growth  of 
popular  government,  may  be  diversely 
estimated  ;  so  to  some  extent  may  its 
literature  and  art ;  its  mere  quantitative 
of  growth,  increase  of  population  and 
production,  may  perhaps  overwhelm 
and  alarm,  rather  than  delight  us.  But 
this  smooth  and  prosperous  expansion 
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in  Greater  Britain  suggests  no  such  feel* 
ing  ;  it  is  happy  as  far  as  happiness  can 
be  predicated  of  human  affairs. 

I  have  exhibited  it  in  contrast  with 
the  age  that  preceded  it,  with  the 
Georgian  era.  The  time  will  come  for 
another  comparison.  When  a  successor 
of  mine,  standing  here  in  the  year  1987, 
shall  survey  the  Victorian  era,  he  will 
see  it  in  the  distance  like  a  fruitful 
land  reposing”  behind  another  era  of 
which  as  yet  no  man  knows  the  aspect. 
He  will  compare  it  with  that  ;  he  will  try 
it  by  its  consequences.  What  will  be 
his  judgment  ?  It  is  vain  to  speculate, 
but  I  wish  I  could  lift  at  least  that  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  curtain  which  covers  the 
destiny  of  Greater  Britain.  In  the  Vic* 
torian  age  Greater  Britain  has  had  no 
enemy.  The  question  is.  Will  some 
enemy  or  league  of  enemies  arise  to  as¬ 
sail  Greater  Britain  in  its  vast  extension 
and  maturity,  as  the  House  of  Bourbon 
assailed  it  in  the  former  part,  and  Na¬ 
poleon  in  the  latter  part,  of  the  Georgian 
era  ?  Perhaps  the  old  colonial  rivalry 
of  the  great  European  states  is  about  to 
begin  again.  Perhaps  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  may  resemble  the  eighteenth  rather 
than  the  nineteenth.  It  may  witness 
great  oceanic  wars,  sea-fights  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  manoeuvring  about  Suez  and 
Panama. 

1  need  not  repeat  here  what  has  been 
so  often  said  by  alarmists  about  the 
changed  conditions  of  maritime  warfare, 
about  the  prodigious  maritime  frontier 
which  Greater  Britain  now  exposes  to 
an  enemy,  about  the  prodigious  trade 
which  would  be  endangered,  about  the 
dependence  of  these  islands  on  foreign 
supplies  ;  nor  again  is  this  the  time  to 
enlarge  on  our  actual  want  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  on  official  negligence,  on  the  pro¬ 
verbial  unreadiness  of  England  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  war,  and  on  that  dangerous 
rapidity  of  modem  military  operations 
which  does  not  allow  backward  nations 
a  second  chance.  As  I  said,  the  scale 
of  everything  grows  vaster.  If  we 
choose  to  look  at  the  darker  side  of  the 
future,  we  may  easily  dUcem  colossal 
shadows.  If  we  choose  to  imagine  a 
second  struggle  of  Greater  Britain 
against  another  House  of  Bourbon  or 
another  Napoleon,  we  must  picture  a 
struggle  far  more  Titanic  than  that  of 
the  Georgian  era,  a  far  greater  trial  of 


endurance,  a  possibility  of  greater  dis¬ 
asters  as  well  as  greater  triumphs.  But 
will  not  this  happy  half  century,  this 
rich  seed-time  of  Greater  Britain,  bear 
fruit  in  such  a  time  of  trial  ?  It  has 
established  between  the  mother  country 
and  the  colonies  a  natural,  unforced,  ra¬ 
tional,  kindly  relation.  Why  was  the 
Bourbon  League  able  to  break  that 
Georgian  empire  in  pieces  ?  Because  it 
was  wrong  in  construction,  held  together 
on  the  one  side  by  an  irrational  preten¬ 
sion  to  regulate  trade,  on  the  other  by 
an  unreasonable  demand  for  protection, 
and  because  in  that  artificial  partnership 
there  had  accumulated  a  fund  of  ill- 
will,  which,  beginning  in  religious  differ¬ 
ences,  had  been  augmented  and  embit¬ 
tered  by  all  the  cynicism  and  moral 
laxity  of  the  age  of  Walpole.  The  Vic¬ 
torian  era  has  witnessed  another  sort  of 
accumulation,  a  deposit  of  good-will, 
beginning  in  the  removal  of  irritating 
restraints,  increased  by  the  free  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  feeling  of  nationality,  and 
favored  by  all  those  influences  which  in 
this  latter  day  heighten  the  sense  of  na¬ 
tionality  and  bring  the  ends  of  the  earth 
together.  Here  is  a  natural  and  kindly 
bond,  and  it  is  strengthened  by  a  vast 
trade  which  needs  protecting  and  a 
vast  emigration  which  needs  regulating. 
The  latest  years  of  the  half  century  have 
therefore  witnessed  experiments  of  or¬ 
ganization,  conferences,  congresses,  and 
we  grow  accustomed  to  a  new  kind  of 
Pananglican  debate  very  different  in  tone 
from  those  Georgian  debates  upon  the 
Stamp  Act.  And  thus  the  Victorian  era 
may  be  found  to  have  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  solid,  permanent  union,  which 
no  Bourbon  League  of  the  future  will 
rashly  provoke. 

I  have  used  the  Georgian  era  mainly 
as  a  foil  to  our  age.  Those  wars  and 
controversies  of  the  eighteenth  century 
have  indeed  for  me  a  deep  interest ;  but 
one  would  hardly  rank  the  period  be¬ 
tween  1737  and  1787  as  a  whole  among 
the  more  glorious  passages  of  English 
history.  We  do  not  much  cherish  the 
memory  of  Walpole,  Pelham,  or  Lord 
North,  or  of  the  heroes  of  the  War  of 
Jenkin's  Ears,  or  the  American  War. 
Nor  was  that  by  any  means  a  Periclean 
age  of  genius  and  culture.  But  it  had 
some  of  the  virtues  of  an  age  of  war. 
It  founded  under  the  elder  Pitt  a  school 
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of  valor  and  heroism,  and  a  conception 
of  public  duty  raised  above  party,  which 
carried  us  through  our  harder  and 
longer  trial.  The  Victorian  era  has  not 
had  so  much  occasion  for  such  heroic 
virtues.  It  has  been  an  era  of  cul¬ 
ture,  education,  philanthropy,  art,  and 
science,  not  specially  of  patriotic  hero¬ 
ism.  It  has  had  a  serious  morality,  but 
this  morality  has  not  been  of  the  Greek 
or  Roman  type.  We  have  cultivated 
the  private  virtues,  and  we  have  thought 
much  of  duties  to  universal  humanity. 
Devotion  to  the  fatherland,  duty  to  the 
State,  have  not  lain  so  much  in  our  way, 
though  we  sometimes  show  quite  a  relig¬ 
ious  sense  of  what  we  owe  to  our  politi¬ 
cal  party.  If  the  times  should  darken 


again  around  Greater  Britain,  if  we 
should  again  be  called  upon  to  hold  our 
own  against  enemies,  it  might  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  form  other  habits  of 
thought.  A  talent  for  holding  our  own 
is  precisely  what  the  world  gives  us 
credit  for.  When  Frenchmen  and  Ger¬ 
mans  praise  the  English  race,  they 
ascribe  to  it  the  virtue  of  the  mastiff — 
tenacity.  I  hope  we  possess  this  virtue 
still ;  it  is  indispensable  for  a  great  na¬ 
tion  in  circumstances  like  ours  ;  but 
when  we  find  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
classical  examples  of  it,  we  shall  find 
them  in  the  period  of  the  great  war,  that 
is  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Georgian  era. 
— Fortnightly  Review. 
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Kitchen  College  !  Well,  why  not  ? 
We  have  a  College  of  Music,  of  Sur¬ 
geons,  of  Physicians,  of  Preceptors  ; 
why  not  a  College  of  the  Kitchen  ? 

It  seems  a  little  absurd  at  first  sight, 
and  yet  the  only  absurdity  is  that  no  one 
ever  thought  of  it  before.  For  many 
years  the  servant  grievance  has  been  be¬ 
fore  the  public.  The  scarcity  and  in¬ 
efficiency  of  domestic  servants  have  been 
talked  about  till  we  are  almost  as  weary 
of  the  subject  as  of  our  incapable  cooks 
and  housemaids,  but  nothing  seems  to 
have  been  done  to  remedy  the  evil  ; 
there  has  been  no  improvement  except 
in  wages,  for  no  matter  how  incompetent 
the  servant  may  be,  she  demands  and  gets 
high  wages,  and  gives  very  general  dis¬ 
satisfaction. 

I  do  not  mean  to  touch  here  on  the 
facilities  offered  of  late  years  by  classes 
and  schools  of  cookery — doubtless  ser¬ 
vants  can  learn  much  from  a  course  of 
clever  practical  lectures — but  I  would 
venture  to  point  out  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  persons  attending  the  classes 
are  not  servants,  but  ladies — mistresses 
in  many  instances— who  go  with  the 
praiseworthy  intention  of  learning  how 
to  be  practical  cooks  by  seeing  a  prac¬ 
tised  instructor  roll  out  pastry,  or  bake 
fancy  bread  in  a  gas  stove,  and  then  go 
home  and  attempt  to  teach  their  own 


cooks  ;  the  second-hand  instruction  fre- 
(^uently  taking  a  negative  form,  such  as. 
Cook,  that’s  not  the  way  to  make  puff 
pastry,  that’s  not  the  way  to  make  a 
custard,  or  truss  a  chicken  the  mis¬ 
tress  herself  having  only  a  very  indis¬ 
tinct  recollection  of  what  is  the  way. 

However  much  good  the  schools  and 
cooking  classes  may  have  done,  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  reached  the  real  root 
of  the  domestic  servant  difficulty  ;  they 
have  caused  no  perceptible  improvement 
in  servants  as  a  class.  Servants  are  still 
scarce  and  unsatisfactory,  and  there  is 
still  the  same  evident  distaste  for  service 
among  the  young  women  of  the  working 
classes  from  which  we  naturally  expect 
to  draw  our  supply.  Business  of  any 
sort,  no  matter  how  unhealthy,  preca¬ 
rious,  fatiguing,  and  unremunerative,  is 
preferred  to  domestic  service.  A  girl 
will  work  twelve  hours  a  day  and  half 
starve  rather  than  become  a  housemaid 
or  kitchen-maid,  with  good  food,  a  com¬ 
fortable  home,  and  comparatively  easy 
work. 

Now  there  must  be  a  strong  reason  for 
this  very  widespread  dislike  for  service. 
It  is  not  the  love  of  personal  liberty  and 
feeling  of  independence.  No  working 
woman  in  the  world  has  less  liberty,  in¬ 
dependence,  and  comfort  than  the  out- 
of-door  business  girl  in  London.  She 
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has  to  serve  not  one  but  many  masters, 
her  work  gives  her  neither  time  for  pleas¬ 
ure  nor  means  of  enjoyment ;  her  life  is 
one  long  round  of  toil,  the  only  varia¬ 
tion  being  from  seams  to  button-holes, 
from  button- holes  to  seams,  yet  she 
clings  to  “  business”  with  the  strongest 
tenacity  !  Why  ?  In  the  first  place  she 
thinks  it  respectable;  "business”  is 
such  a  delightfully  vague  term.  It  may 
mean  anything.  But  “  service,”  there 
is  no  mistaking  the  meaning  of  that 
word.  "  Only  a  servant”  is  considered 
the  most  contemptuous  designation.  To 
an  uneducated  and  untrained  girl  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  service  seem 
very  rigid.  Service  entails  neatness, 
order,  politeness,  industry,  truth,  hon¬ 
esty,  morality  ;  in  short,  all  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  that  go  to  form  a  good  woman 
and  a  good  citizen  ;  and  where,  we  may 
reasonably  ask,  are  young  women  to  ac¬ 
quire  all  those  good  qualities  before  go¬ 
ing  to  service  ?  Failing  in  them  they 
fail  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  employer, 
and  hence  the  everlasting  complaints. 
Besides  considering  it  a  disgrace  to  be 
a  servant,  girls  have  an  idea  that  in  do¬ 
mestic  service  there  is  no  chance  of 
”  getting  on,”  while  "  business”  of  any 
sort  is  full  of  possibilities  ;  and  a  third 
and  prevalent  objection  is  that  they  lose 
all  opportunity  of  httUrinf^  themselves 
by  marriage,  their  prospects  are  limited 
strictly  to  their  own  class.  Those  ate 
the  weightiest  objections  young  women 
have  to  service,  and  it  must  be  confessed 
they  are  not  entirely  unfounded.  No 
doubt  there  has  been  much  done  of  late 
years  to  help  servants,  both  physically 
and  morally,  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
anything  has  been  attempted  from  a  so¬ 
ciological  point  of  view  ;  their  position 
is  in  many  respects  worse  than  it  was  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Then,  though  a 
servant  was  ill-paid  and  more  frequently 
not  paid  at  all,  there  were  compensa¬ 
tions,  there  existed  a  certain  amount  of 
intimacy  between  master  and  man,  mis¬ 
tress  and  maid  ;  there  was  kindly  feel¬ 
ing,  interest,  confidence  on  the  one  side, 
fidelity  on  the  other,  the  servant  was 
not  unfrequently  the  counsellor,  and 
very  generally  the  companion  of  the 
master,  and  took  a  keen  personal  inter¬ 
est  in  all  his  affairs.  Now  there  is  mis¬ 
trust  and  suspicion  on  both  sides  ;  the 
maid  thinks  the  mistress  makes  it  the 


pastime  of  her  idle  moments  to  worry 
and  find  fault  with  her,  while  the  mis¬ 
tress  believes  the  maid’s  chief  pleasure 
in  life  is  to  cross  and  annoy  her  ;  both 
misunderstand  each  other,  and  the  result 
is  mutual  discomfort.  Without  exactly 
wishing  to  recall  the  days  of  "  Caleb 
Balderstone,  ”  one  cannot  help  desiring 
a  better  feeling  between  persons  who 
have  to  live  in  such  very  close  contact 
as  mistresses  and  servants.  In  no  other 
calling  whereby  a  woman  earns  her  bread 
is  she  brought  into  such  strictly  personal 
relations  with  her  employer  as  in  ser¬ 
vice  ;  under  no  other  circumstances  is 
an  employer  bound  to  be  so  careful  in 
investigating  the  character  of  the  person 
employed.  Our  children,  at  the  most 
tender  and  impressionable  age,  are  left 
almost  exclusively  to  the  care  of  ser¬ 
vants  ;  our  food,  on  which  so  much  of 
the  health  and  happiness  of  our  lives 
depend,  is  entirely  at  their  mercy.  We 
entrust  them  with  everything  we  value 
most,  with  no  better  guarantee  of  their 
efficiency  than  the  word  or  the  letter  of 
a  complete  stranger.  In  short,  we  ex¬ 
pect  a  great  deal  from  our  servants,  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  ask.  What  do  we  give 
in  return,  what  have  we  ever  done  for  a 
class  on  whom  we  are  so  dependent, 
what  effort  has  been  made  to  raise  the 
tone  of  service,  what  inducements  are 
offered  to  respectable  young  women  to 
enter  the  ranks  ?  None,  or  compara¬ 
tively  none  !  High  wages  do  not  prove 
a  sufficient  attraction  ;  in  no  case  is  the 
remuneration  high  enough  to  secure  a 
competence  for  old  age  without  many, 
many  years  of  toil ;  there  are  no  for¬ 
tunes  to  be  made,  no  special  advantages 
even  to  be  gained  by  special  skill  or  in¬ 
tegrity.  An  extravagant,  inefficient  cook 
gets  as  well  paid  as  a  capable,  economi¬ 
cal  one,  specially  among  the  middle 
classes,  who  cannot  affoid  to  pay  for  the 
very  best  service. 

Most  people  will  admit  that  average 
servants  of  late  years  have  deteriorated, 
partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
drawn  from  an  inferior  class,  and  partly 
because  in  the  terrible  march  of  mind  of 
the  last  twenty  years  they  have  been  left 
behind,  their  position  as  a  class  abso¬ 
lutely  ignored  ;  though  their  failings  are 
ever  before  us,  nothing  has  been  done 
for  their  improvement.  In  one  respect 
the  middle  classes  are  unfortunate,  they 
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have  to  suffer  for  the  faults  of  the  upper 
classes  ;  the  kitchen-maid  of  Belgrave 
Square  becomes  very  often  the  cook  of 
a  less  aristocratic  neighborhood,  and  the 
waste  and  extravagance  permitted  in  the 
kitchen  of  a  rich  man  is  ruinous  in  the 
professional  man's  semi-detached  villa, 
and  the  cook  gets  blamed  for  what  after 
all  is  only  the  result  of  improper  train¬ 
ing.  In  short,  at  the  present  time  ser¬ 
vants  are  either  badly  trained  or  not 
trained  at  all,  and  therefore  we  want  a 
Kitchen  College. 

In  other  words,  we  want  a  thoroughly 
organised  and  recognized  centre,  school, 
college — the  name  is  immaterial — where 
servants  can  stud^  and  pass  such  an  ex¬ 
amination  and  gam  such  a  certificate  as 
will  be  a  proof  of  skill  and  competence 
not  only  in  one  special  department,  but 
of  general  capacity  and  respectability  ; 
that  qualifications  should  be  given  ac¬ 
cording  to  merit  ;  and  that  the  institu¬ 
tion  should  be  so  managed  that  a  woman 
would  feel  as  proud  of  a  degree  from  the 
“  College  for  Domestic  Servants’*  as 
from  any  other  college  open  to  women. 
Cooks,  housemaids,  parlor-maids,  and 
nurses  have  all  well-defined  duties,  and 
a  competitive  examination  is  the  best 
method  of  testing  their  skill.  A  nurse 
frequently  knows  less  about  children 
than  any  other  living  creature  ;  she  has 
the  haziest  ideas  about  draughts,  the 
most  supreme  contempt  for  ventilation, 
and  firmly  believes  a  baby  never  cries 
unless  it  is  hungry,  and  forthwith  gives 
the  inevitable  bottle,  frustrating  nature’s 
efforts  to  exercise  and  expand  the  lungs. 
A  general  servant  who  can  cook  toler¬ 
ably  and  knows  a  little  about  housework 
is  the  exception  ;  as  a  rule,  she  is  de¬ 
plorably  ignorant  of  both.  Up  to  the 
present  a  good  character  has  been  the 
only  guarantee  of  efficiency,  but  it  is  clear 
that  it  is  by  no  means  an  infallible  test ; 
a  servant  that  one  mistress  may  have 
thought  satisfactory  may  prove  quite 
the  reverse  to  another.  But  a  trained 
and  certificated  servant,  who  knows 
her  work  and  does  it,  would  be  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  ignore  fault-finding,  or,  still 
more  satisfactory,  not  deserve  it,  she 
would  be  less  liable  to  dismissal  for 
imaginary  faults,  and  she  would  be  to  a 
great  extent  independent  of  “charac¬ 
ters.”  As  it  is,  the  domestic  servant  is 
a  sort  of  shuttlecock  tossed  from  one 
New  Series.— Vol.  XLVL,  No.  3 
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mistress  to  another,  leaving  a  different 
impression  on  the  mind  of  each.  In 
short,  the  servant  has  no  standing,  no 
ideal  of  excellence,  no  ambition  ;  her 
life  is  monotonous  and  often  sordid  in 
its  details,  her  mental  and  social  condi¬ 
tion  are  both  uncared  for.  Surely  this 
ought  not  to  be,  and  the  wives,  moth¬ 
ers,  and  daughters  of  England  should 
consider  it.  We  live  with  our  servants 
as  if  they  were  aliens,  and  then  wonder 
they  do  not  serve  us  with  love  and  grati¬ 
tude. 

It  may  be  objected  that  training,  gen¬ 
eral  education,  and  the  granting  of  de¬ 
grees,  would  make  a  class  already  diffi¬ 
cult  to  deal  with  still  more  so,  and  that 
servants  would  consider  themselves  the 
equals  of  their  employers.  I  think  the 
effect  would  be  just  the  reverse :  a 
sensible  and  liberal  education  would 
teach  women  not  only  what  is  due  to 
themselves,  but  what  is  due  to  others  ; 
and  a  feeling  of  independence  that  the 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  business 
gives  to  every  worker  in  every  craft 
would  make  servants  much  less  suspi¬ 
cious  and  less  resentful.  Honest  ser¬ 
vice  without  servility,  cheerful  politeness 
without  undue  familiarity,  cleanliness, 
economy,  and  truth,  are  what  we  most 
desire  in  our  domestics  ;  and  without 
education  and  training  how  can  we  rea¬ 
sonably  hope  to  get  them  ?  It  may  be 
argued  against  this  college  scheme,  that 
the  effort  made  years  ago  to  induce  bet¬ 
ter-class  women  to  enter  servitude  under 
the  name  of  “  lady-helpis'*  proved  a 
failure.  A  little  reflection  would  have 
shown  that  it  could  not  have  proved  any¬ 
thing  else.  The  lady-help  was  an  artifi¬ 
cial  growth,  and  could  not  possibly  meet 
a  real  want  We  do  not  want  ladies  to 
become  servants,  neither  their  habits 
nor  instincts  fit  them  for  the  occupa¬ 
tion  :  pride  and  prejudice,  sensitiveness, 
and  I  might  add  ignorance,  are  bad 
foundations  ;  but  it  may  not  be  too  Uto- 
pian  to  hope  that  servants  may  become 
more  like  ladies,  or  at  least  that  the  ig¬ 
norant,  slip-shod,  sullen  “  slavey’’  who 
works  without  hope,  and  idles  without 
enjoyment,  may  disappear  from  among 
us,  and  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  a  domestic  servant  can  hear  her¬ 
self  spoken  of  as  such,  if  not  with  honest 
pride,  at  least  without  shame  or  discon¬ 
tent. 
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Therefore  we  want  a  Kitchen  College 
for  women,  not  a  school  of  cookery  or 
a  conglomeration  of  unorganized  “  class* 
es,”  but  a  school  of  everything  a  ser¬ 
vant  ought  to  know  ;  a  school  or  col¬ 
lege  with  exhibitions  and  scholarships 
and  diplomas,  with  clever  lecturers, 
and  clear,  simple  text-books,  and  fees 
that  will  come  within  the  means  of 
women  who  have  to  work  for  their  daily 
bread. 

The  starting  and  conducting  of  such 
a  college  ought  to  be  woman  s  work  ; 
women  suffer  most  from  the  ministra¬ 
tions  of  inefficient  servants,  women  bene¬ 
fit  most  by  the  attention  of  good  ones  ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  in 
England  women  enough  —  generous. 


warm-hearted,  thoughtful  women  —  to 
found  such  an  institution  ;  women 
enough,  from  the  very  highest  lady  in 
the  land,  down  to  the  poorest  mother  of 
a  family,  waited  on  by  a  nameless  little 
maid-o^all-work  from  St.  Luke's,  to 
stretch  out  a  helping  hand  to  their  sis¬ 
ters  in  service,  and  give  them  what  every 
woman  has  a  right  to,  the  means  of  im¬ 
proving  their  social  standing. 

One  word  more  :  Kitchen  College  must 
be  no  charity.  To  make  it  a  success, 
it  must  be  as  much  a  national  institution 
as  the  University  of  Oxford  ;  its  degrees, 
certificates,  and  prizes  must  be  worked 
for,  fought  for,  and  won,  by  the  most  de¬ 
serving,  not  as  an  "  imperfect  favor,  but 
a  perfect  right.” — Nineteenth  Century. 
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We  cannot  fail,  if  we  direct  our 
thoughts  to  the  subject,  to  be  struck 
with  the  analogy  between  our  great  Em¬ 
pire  and  that  of  ancient  Rome,  and  at 
the  same  time,  without  being  pessimists, 
to  feel  that  there  is  grave  cause  for  anx¬ 
iety  lest  we  should  share  the  same  fate 
and  crumble  away  to  nothingness,  and 
become  a  mere  name  and  a  page,  though 
a  large  and  important  one,  in  history. 
It  seems  as  if  we  are  destined,  as  the 
Romans  were,  on  reaching  the  zenith  of 
our  fame  and  prosperity,  to  relapse  into 
a  state  of  apathy,  indifference,  and  lux¬ 
ury,  and  to  commit  that  most  fatal  error 
of  living  on  the  reputation  we  have 
gained  and  the  successes  we  have 
achieved  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
when  most  obstacles  have  been  over¬ 
come,  and  when  the  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence  and  for  greatness  has  been  triumph¬ 
antly  concluded,  nations  are  apt  to  give 
way  to  a  longing  for  rest,  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  wealth,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
luxury.  There  are  several  great  influ¬ 
ences  that  rule  the  destiny  of  nations, 
such  as  politics  and  commerce,  but  there 
is  another  that  has  an  influence,  and  a 
strong  influence,  and  that  is  the  social 
condition  of  a  people  ;  the  fountain¬ 
head  and  mainspring  of  which  in  this 
country  is  London  society,  which  right¬ 
ly  assumes  to  itself  the  responsible  po¬ 
sition  of  setting  the  example  to  the  rest 


of  this  great  Empire.  It  is  composed 
of  the  wealthiest,  richest,  and  best  born 
in  the  land,  who  gradually  get  drawn 
and  congregate  thither  just  as  a  log  of 
wood  is  whirled  round  and  round  to  the 
vortex  of  the  maelstrom  where  in  many 
cases,  as  in  London  society,  it  is  lost. 
Many  may  cavil  at  the  idea  that  society 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  welfare  of 
a  people,  but  the  two  great  examples  of 
the  Roman  Empire  and  the  French 
Monarchy  should  silence  these  and  in¬ 
duce  them  to  seriously  turn  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  subject.  Let  us  put  politics 
and  commerce  aside  for  the  time,  and 
try  to  trace  out  the  analogy  between  us 
and  the  people  of  ancient  Rome  in  our 
social  conditions,  and  there  is  but  little 
doubt  that  the  comparison  will  lead  us 
to  take  warning  and  to  feel  considerable 
disquietude  lest  we  should  be  but  too 
surely  following  in  their  footsteps  and 
in  those  of  the  French  Monarchy,  in 
both  of  which  cases,  the  rottenness  of 
society  at  the  core  was  but  the  premoni¬ 
tory  symptom  of  the  downfall  of  a  great 
empire  and  an  ancient  monarchy.  The 
deterioration  of  society  is  but  a  slow 
and  gradual  process,  and  there  are  many 
causes  that  tend  toward  this,  among 
which  are  its  immense  and  rapid  growth 
and  the  bowing  down  to  and  worshipping 
of  mammon,  while  another  is  the  great 
depression  in  agriculture  which  drives 
many  to  London,  who  would  otherwise 
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be  spending  much  of  their  time  in 
healthy  country  pursuits,  but  who,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  depressed  state  of  agriculture, 
are  unable  to  live  at  and  enjoy  their 
country  places,  and  being  compelled  to 
let  them,  are  obliged  to  take  up  their 
headquarters  in  town. 

That  **  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still 
for  idle  hands  to  do”  is  never  more 
amply  verified  than  in  the  case  of  young 
men  thrown  into  a  London  life,  either 
with  enough  to  live  comfortably  on  with¬ 
out  work  or  with  a  sufhcicncy  with  the 
assistance  of  a  certain  amount  of  work 
to  enjoy  themselves.  These  young  men 
naturally  want  to  amuse  themselves, 
and  the  tendency  of  a  life  of  amusement 
in  town  is  generally  downward,  which  is 
neither  conducive  to  health  nor  morality, 
and  society  of  the  present  day  is  by  no 
means  prone  to  show  its  disapproval  of 
such  a  course,  should  the  actors  in  it  be 
some  of  the  fashionable  favorites.  If  the 
delinquent,  even  in  the  more  public  form 
of  a  hero  of  a  cause  cc/ibrc,  be  well  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  world’s  goods,  his  fiasco 
would  not  in  any  way  militate  against 
him  ;  he  would  be  as  much  as  ever 
sought  after  by  the  mother  with  marnage- 
able  daughters,  and  great  triumph  would 
be  displayed  if  he  were  successfully 
captured,  while  his  former  character 
would  be  disposed  of  by  the  usual  gen¬ 
eralities  as  to  ”  sowing  his  wild  oats.” 
Not  a  thought  would  be  allowed  to  ob¬ 
trude  itself  as  to  the  risk  of  entrusting  a 
daughter’s  happiness  to  one  with  such 
an  unenviable  reputation,  if  he  had  a 
sufficiency  of  income.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  now  society  is  more  tolerant 
of  youthful  peccadilloes,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  same  peccadilloes  which 
always  have  been  in  vogue,  are  at  the 
present  day  more  openly  spoken  of,  and 
the  same  care  is  not  taken  to  hide  and 
disguise  them  and  relegate  them  to  the 
darker  corners  of  a  man’s  life,  as  he  feels 
that  society  is  careless  on  the  subject 
and  is  not  likely  to  raise  its  voice  against 
his  manner  of  life. 

Another  tendency  of  the  present  day 
is  the  laxity  of  conversation  permitted 
by  many  ladies  in  society  in  their  male 
friends.  This  latter  evil  is  one  of  very 
rapid  growth,  and  has  spread  in  many 
cases  from  the  married  women  even  to 
the  girls,  who  think  that  they  can  make 
themselves  as  agreeable  to  the  men  as 


their  successful  rivals,  by  adopting  the 
same  style  and  allowing  the  same  free¬ 
dom  of  conversation.  This,  to  a  great 
extent,  is  attributable  to  the  rage  for 
beautiful  women  which  for  some  time 
now  has  been  dominant  in  London  soci¬ 
ety  ;  for  now  a  woman,  if  she  is  ex¬ 
tremely  lovely,  and  can  get  an  introduc¬ 
tion,  is  sure  to  be  a  star  in  society  for  a 
time,  no  matter  what  her  position  may 
be,  and  whether  it  entitles  her  to  be 
feted  and  made  much  of  by  the  great 
ones  of  the  land,  and  wishing  to  make 
her  reign  as  successful  as  possible,  until 
a  brighter  star  arises  and  eclipses  her, 
permits  and  encourages  that  loose  kind 
of  conversation  that  is  so  attractive  to 
many  men.  This  rage  for  beauty  has 
been  a  great  bane  in  London  society  for 
some  time,  and  has  tightly  been  a  source 
of  annoyance  to  the  younger  unmarried 
members  of  families  who  hold  their  po¬ 
sition  by  right  ;  for  it  is  an  undoubted 
hardship  for  them  to  feel  themselves 
shelved  and  neglected  by  the  men  in 
favor  of  the  fashionable  beauties,  and 
some  of  the  sillier  of  them  think  that 
they  can  improve  their  position  by  copy¬ 
ing  the  ways,  manners,  and  conversation 
of  these  piratical  craft.  Society  has 
lately  advanced  a  stage  further,  and  the 
beauties  of  London  society  whose 
”  face  is  their  fortune”  now  are  finding 
rivals  in  successful  showmen,  whose 
merits  as  pets  of  the  fashionable  world 
are  not  properly  appreciated  in  their 
own  country.  This  same  worship  of  a 
successful  showman  is  in  close  analogy 
to  the  later  and  more  rotten  days  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  when  the  gladiators 
were  the  favored  ones  and  pets  of  the 
Roman  ladies.  Society,  again,  is  open 
to  all  who  have  the  golden  key  ;  and  if 
any  aspirant  who  does  not  happen  to 
have  a  beautiful  face,  or  to  be  a  success¬ 
ful  showman  with  flowing  locks  and  wild 
appearance,  can  judiciously  get  taken 
up,  and  is  willing  to  spend  unlimited 
money,  his  or  her  success  is  also  en¬ 
sured. 

Another  feature  of  the  present  day  is 
the  freedom  that  exists  in  talking  about 
ladies  in  clubs  and  other  public  places, 
more  especially  among  the  younger  men. 
Ladies  are  publicly  spoken  of  and  can¬ 
vassed  now  in  a  way  that  is  a  disgrace 
to  men,  and  that  would  in  former  days 
of  necessity  have  entailed  many  an  ex- 
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change  of  shots  ;  and  in  some  ways  one 
cannot  but  regret  that  these  young  men 
do  not  receive  such  a  lesson  “  in  corpore 
vili”  as  they  would  have  formerly,  so  as 
to  teach  them  the  lesson  of  that  manly 
chivalry  that  should  scorn  and  loathe  to 
make  public  property  of  a  lady’s  name, 
whether  or  not  by  her  actions  she  had 
laid  herself  open  to  the  shafts  of  ven* 
omous  tongues.  A  greater  laxity  also 
exists  now  in  the  payment  of  debts  of 
honor,  and  it  is  by  no  means  unusual 
now  for  men  to  play  for  such  stakes 
that,  if  they  have  a  run  of  bad  luck  and 
lose  heavily,  they  are  quite  unable  to 
pay,  without  seeming  to  consider  it  so 
great  a  dishonor  as  our  forefathers  did. 
Indeed,  unless  they  get  posted  and 
turned  out  of  their  clubs,  they  bear  with 
comparative  complacency  the  disgrace 
of  letting'in  their  friends.  Of  course, 
though  we  cannot  advocate  duelling, 
this  is  another  result  of  its  abolition, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  when 
it  was  permissible,  to  a  large  extent  it 
did  away  with  the  lightly  taking  in  vain 
of  ladies’  names  and  the  remissness  in 
settling  debts  of  honor.  To  some  ex¬ 
tent,  those  who  sell  their  daughters  to 
the  highest  bidders  are  responsible  for  a 
great  deal  that  goes  on  in  society, 
though  they  may  do  it  from  what  they 
consider  the  highest  motives — namely, 
the  marrying  and  settling  them  well. 
For  women,  who  marry  men  for  whom 
they  cannot  pretend,  even  to  themselves, 
to  have  the  slightest  affection,  though 
from  a  sense  of  duty  and  honor  they 


may,  in  act  and  deed,  be  faithful  to 
them,  are  very  apt  to  show  a  distinct 
partiality  for  the  society  of  other  men, 
and  the  carrying  on  of  harmless  flirta¬ 
tions.  The  world,  which  is  only  too 
willing  to  put  the  worst  construction  on 
the  conduct  of  the  individuals  that  con¬ 
stitute  it,  accuses  these  of  infidelity,  and, 
though  in  act  innocent,  they  become  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  laxity  of  the  present  day. 

As  in  ancient  Rome,  the  manliness 
and  vigor  of  our  nation  seem  to  be  grad¬ 
ually  giving  way  before  the  attacks  of 
luxury  and  vice.  Vice  is  more  openly 
indulged  in,  luxury  in  our  young  men 
is  on  the  increase,  and  if  the  force  of 
circumstances  and  the  advance  of 
Radicalism  should  combine  to  do  away 
with  our  field  sports,  then,  indeed,  tlie 
last  prop  and  stay  will  be  knocked  away 
that  keeps  our  young  men  what  they 
have  hitherto  been — the  hardiest,  pluck¬ 
iest,  and  most  successful  people  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  And  let  our  ladies 
look  to  the  keeping  up  of  the  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  English  society,  so  that  they  may 
not  make  their  pets  and  heroes  of  those 
who  get  their  introduction  by  being 
beautiful  or  successful  showmen  or 
actors  ;  for  once  they  begin  to  lower  the 
standard,  there  will  be  no  half-way 
house.  Society  will  degenerate  into  ab¬ 
solute  Bohemianism,  and  be  unable  to  set 
the  example  it  should  to  the  rest  of  the 
country,  and  by  its  complete  rottenness 
and  degradation  assist  in  the  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  this  great  Empire. — Saturday 
Review. 


SALVATION  BY  TORTURE  AT  KAIRWAN. 
BY  HON.  GEORGE  CURZON,  M.P. 


It  is  a  far  cry  from  Paris  to  Kairwan, 
and  the  wildest  fancy  would  scarcely 
imagine  any  link  between  General  Bou¬ 
langer,  the  idol  of  the  Gallic  mob,  and 
the  frantic  rites  of  the  North  African 
Aissaouia.  And  yet  the  three  names, 
with  the  varied  ideas  they  suggest,  are 
inalienably  associated  in  my  mind — the 
holy  city,  the  second  Mecca,  the  Delphi 
of  Africa  ;  the  smart  and  calculating 
soldier,  whose  career  of  clever  self-ad¬ 
vertisement  will  yet  be  crowned  with  the 
success  which  the  skilful  application  of 


such  arts  in  the  nineteenth  century  tel* 
dom  fails  to  command  ;  and  the  fanati¬ 
cal  brotherhood  who  keep  green  the 
memory  of  Mahomet  Ibn  Aissa  by  self- 
inflicted  tortures  and  Corybantian  orgies. 
How  they  came  to  be  so  connected, 
under  what  circumstances  I  visited  Kair¬ 
wan,  in  what  brief  and  peculiar  relation¬ 
ship  I  stood  to  General  Boulanger,  and 
what  I  saw  in  the  mosque  of  Aissa,  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  relate. 

In  the  spring  of  1885  I  found  myself 
in  Tunis.  At  no  time  in  recent  history 
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a  very  interesting  place,  it  has,  since  the 
French  usurpation  of  1881,  lost  what 
little  characteristic  individuality  it  then 
possessed.  The  Bey  is  a  harmless  pup¬ 
pet.  His  palace,  which  visitors  dock 
to  see,  is  very  much  like  gilt  ginger¬ 
bread,  with  a  good  deal  of  the  gilding 
rubbed  off.  The  bazaars  are  inferior  to 
those  of  Constantinople,  Damascus,  and 
Cairo  ;  and  the  town,  once  so  famous 
for  its  unblemished  Orientalism,  has 
blossomed  into  the  tawdry  splendor  of 
boulevards,  cafes,  and  four-storied 
hotels.  1  knew,  however,  from  the 
map,  that  Kairwan  was  situated  only 
about  one  hundred  miles  to  the  south  ; 
and  Kairwan  was  a  place  that  had  al¬ 
ways  exercised  over  my  mind  a  sort  of 
mystic  fascination.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  very  dramatic  and  inspiring  in  the 
story  of  this  wonderful  city,  the  capital 
of  a  great  conqueror  twelve  centuries 
ago,  the  metropolis  of  a  mighty  empire, 
the  shrine  of  an  imposing  religion,  and 
the  refuge  of  both  religion  and  empire 
when  Europe  had  driven  them  forth. 
Even  in  its  long  decline  Kairwan  bad 
been  the  rallying-point  and  haunt  of 
pilgrimage,  the  last  resting-place  to  the 
dead,  for  the  thousand  tribes  that  pro¬ 
fess  the  faith  of  the  Prophet  from  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  Nile.  For 
twelve  hundred  years  inviolate — its  sanc¬ 
tuaries  undehled  by  foot  of  Christian  or 
of  Jew — at  length  the  brave  old  city  had 
yielded  up  its  secrets  to  the  wanton  lust 
for  martial  aggrandizement  of  a  brand- 
new  European  republic  ;  and  the  great 
Ntosque  of  Okbar,  and  the  tomb-cham¬ 
ber  of  Sidi  Sahab,  the  companion  of  the 
Prophet,  had  been  desecrated  by  the 
vulgar  feet  of  the  Zouaves  of  France. 
And  yet,  even  in  her  desolation,  ravished 
and  forlorn,  she  still  retained  the  im¬ 
perishable  halo  of  sanctity  with  which 
centuries  had  adorned  her  brow. 
Though  the  enemy  was  within  her  gates, 
she  was  his  superior  by  reason  of  a  maj¬ 
esty  which  none  could  gainsay.  Kair¬ 
wan  still  appealed  to  the  imagination 
with  resistless  persuasiveness  of  accent ; 
and  to  Kairwan  accordingly  I  deter¬ 
mined  that  I  would  go  as  speedily  as 
possible,  leaving  Tunis  behind  me. 

There  are  two  ways  of  making  the 
journey  from  Tunis — the  one  running 
inland  by  Zaghouan,  a  tedious  and  in¬ 
hospitable  route,  a  hundred  miles  long. 


and  occupying  two  days  ;  the  other  by 
sea  to  Susa,  and  thence  across  the  des¬ 
ert  to  Kairwan,  a  distance  of  thirty-six 
miles.  A  guide  proffered  me  his  ser¬ 
vices  for  the  former  trip  at  a  cost,  in 
addition  to  all  expenses  paid,  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  francs  ;  but  as  my  estimate  of  his 
probable  services  did  not  coincide  with 
his  own,  we  failed  to  come  to  terms, 
and  1  decided  upon  taking  the  more  cir¬ 
cuitous  route  by  Susa  alone.  Twelve 
hours  in  a  French  steamboat  brought 
me  at  dawn  on  a  brilliant  morning  to 
Susa,  which  lay  in  its  glittering  garb  of 
whitewash — houses,  walls,  and  roofs  all 
drenched  and  crusted  with  the  same  un¬ 
mitigated  and  blinding  hue — looking  like 
some  great  sea-mew  preening  its  snowy 
plumage  on  the  shore.  With  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  a  courteous  Maltese  gentleman, 
who  was  trading  in  the  place,  I  engaged 
a  carriage  and  four  (saddle-horses  were 
unknown)  for  the  journey  to  Kairwan. 
It  was  not,  I  may  remark,  an  equipage 
which  would  have  provoked  envy, 
though  it  n'ould  undeniably  have  excited 
wonder,  in  Hyde  Park.  However,  it 
did  very  well  for  the  purpose  ;  the  ani¬ 
mals  covered  the  thirty-six  miles  in  the 
respectable  time  of  six  hours  ;  and  the 
somewhat  barbaric  and  inelegant  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  vehicle  was,  I  found,  only 
too  successfully  adapted  to  resist  the 
excruciating  inequalities  of  the  road. 

1  was  informed  at  Susa  that  the 
French,  who  were  in  military  occupation 
both  of  Susa  and  Kairwan,  had  con¬ 
structed  a  little  railroad  of  narrow  gauge 
between  the  two  places,  on  which  ran 
cars  pulled  by  horses.  At  another  time 
it  might  have  been  possible  to  obtain 
permission  to  travel  by  this  easy  route  ; 
but  I  found  all  Susa  astir  with  the  an¬ 
nual  visit  of  the  French  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  Africa,  a  certain  General  Bou¬ 
langer,  who  was  going  up  to  Kairwan 
on  the  same  afternoon.  1  judged  it  bet¬ 
ter,  therefore,  not  to  intrude,  but  to  con¬ 
tent  myself  with  the  more  modest  native 
resources  which  I  have  described. 

The  road  on  leaving  Susa  climbed  to 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  which  is  crowned 
by  the  kasbah  or  citadel,  and  then  struck 
westward  over  the  almost  level  expanse. 
I  have  called  it  a  “  road,”  but  it  is  only 
by  an  abuse  of  terms  that  it  can  be  so 
designated,  for  it  is  merely  abroad  track 
which  straggles  at  random  across  the 
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desert,  plunging  gayly  over  dried-up 
ditches  and  watercourses,  beaten  hard 
by  the  hoofs  of  camels  and  horses,  and 
worn  into  agonizing  ruts  by  the  wheels 
of  wagons.  It  traverses  first  a  belt  of 
olive  orchards — many  of  the  trunks  as 
wizened  and  gnarled  as  the  veterans  of 
Gethsemane  or  the  Academe — next  a  dis¬ 
trict  growing  barley  and  esparto  grass, 
past  the  great  marsh  of  Sidi  El  Hani, 
and  the  tomb  of  the  saint  whose  name  it 
bears,  and  finally  loses  itself  in  the  arid 
and  herbless  desert  which  is  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  the  mighty  Sahara. 

For  miles  before  reaching  my  destina¬ 
tion  I  had  seen  outlined  against  the  pur¬ 
ple  of  the  remote  hills  a  white  streak, 
from  the  end  of  which  sprang  up  a  lofty 
tower.  In  the  intense  and  palpitating 
heat  this  line  appeared  to  quiver  above 
the  ground,  and  from  time  to  time  lost 
all  semblance  of  reality.  But  as  we  drew 
nearer  it  gained  form  and  distinctness, 
and  was  soon  discernible  as  the  white¬ 
washed  and  battlemented  wall  of  a  purely 
oriental  city.  Above  its  crenelated 
summit  gleamed  a  hundred  minarets  and 
cupolas  and  domes.  The  tall  tower  was 
the  minaret  of  the  Mosque  of  Okbar. 
We  had  reached  the  6fi4>aXo(  7%  to  the 
devout  Mussulman  of  Africa. 

As  I  approached  the  city  walls  I  could 
see  that  something  unusual  was  occur¬ 
ring.  The  mounds  outside,  which  mark 
the  ruins  of  vanished  suburbs,  were 
crowded  with  picturesque  groups  of  na¬ 
tives,  while  in  the  plain  below  were 
gathered  several  hundred  turbaned  cava¬ 
liers  in  gorgeous  accoutrements  and  with 
streaming  robes  of  white  ;  some  of  them 
motionless  and  in  serried  formation  ; 
others  dashing  furiously  to  and  fro, 
brandishing  their  weapons,  and  with  the 
sharp  points  of  their  cruel  shovel-stir¬ 
rups  making  the  beasts  they  bestrode 
execute  wild  curvets.  I  was  informed 
that  they  were  the  sheikhs  and  warriors 
of  the  various  Bedouin  tribes,  who  were 
now  in  nominal  subjection  to  the 
French,  and  who  had  been  summoned 
from  far  and  near  to  do  honor  to  the 
general.  On  the  walls  of  the  town, 
daubed  in  huge  characters  upon  the 
staring  plaster,  I  read  the  words — last 
insult  to  the  defenceless  old  fortress — 
Boulevard  Boulanger.  The  general 
was  evidently  the  hero  of  the  hour.  A 
little  later  he  himself  arrived,  with  a 


glittering  staff,  mounted  a  fine  horse  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  terminus  of  the 
railway,  and  presently  reviewed  the  na¬ 
tive  cavalry,  whom  he  addressed  in  a 
highly  laudatory  speech,  the  pith  of 
which  was  that  they  were  the  finest 
soldiers  in  the  world,  next  to  the  French 
— a  remark  which,  when  transmitted  to 
their  understanding  through  an  inter¬ 
preter,  was  received  with  the  liveliest 
marks  of  satisfaction.  A  display  of 
equestrian  skill  on  the  part  of  the  horse¬ 
men  followed,  and  for  long  the  space 
outside  the  walls  was  a  bewildering  scene 
of  dust  and  galloping  horses  and  shout¬ 
ing  men.  When  night  fell  there  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  absolute  calm  that  reigns  in 
an  oriental  city  after  sunset. 

I  shall  not  give  any  description  of 
Kairwan,  having  other  matter  to  write 
about,  and  because  any  one  who  desires 
to  become  acquainted  with  its  features 
— and  they  are  manifold  and  peculiar — 
can  safely  be  referred  to  the  excellent 
works  of  Mr.  E.  Rae*  and  Mr.  A. 
Broadley,f  the  former  of  whom  visited 
the  town,  and  made  careful  plans  and 
drawings,  when  it  was  an  act  of  some 
courage  to  do  so,  in  1876  ;  while  the 
latter  was  correspondent  to  the  Tim^s 
at  the  time  of  the  French  occupation  in 
1881,  and  went  up  to  Kairwan  with  the 
invading  column  of  General  Etienne. 
His  account  of  the  city  and  its  contents, 
architectural  and  otherwise,  is  as  pains¬ 
taking  and  perfect,  as  well  as  pictu¬ 
resque,  as  could  well  be  desired. 

During  the  few  dajs  of  my  stay  I  saw 
the  principal  mosques  and  objects  of 
interest.  In  order  to  effect  this  purpose 
it  was  necessary  to  be  provided  with  a 
special  permit  from  the  French  com¬ 
mander.  Prior  to  1881  no  Christian  had 
ever  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  a 
Kairwanese  mosque.  The  rare  travel¬ 
lers  who  reached  the  town  were  either 
hastily  conducted  through  the  streets 
and  bidden  to  depart,  like  Sir  Grenville 
Temple  in  1830,  and  Lord  Waterford, 
who  ten  years  later  narrowly  escaped 
being  stoned,  or  were  only  tolerated 
within  the  walls  so  long  as  they  made  no 
attempt  to  intrude  upon  the  sacred  pre- 


*  TAt  Country  of  the  Moors,  by  Edward  Rae. 
London,  1877. 

f  Tunis,  Past  and  Present,  2  vols.,  by  A.  M. 
Broadley.  Edinburgh,  1882. 
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cincts.  This  was  the  case  with  Sir 
W.  Gregory  it)  1858,  M.  Victor  Guerin  in 
1861,  Mr.  Rae  in  1876,  and  Lord  and 
Lady  Bective  in  1881.  When,  however, 
the  city  capitulated  without  resistance  to 
the  French  in  October,  1881,  and  was 
occupied  by  their  troops,  many  persons 
profited  by  the  early  license  of  victory 
to  visit  the  hitherto  inviolate  shrines. 
Since  then  the  permission  has  been  wise* 
ly  curtailed  by  the  French,  with  whose 
capacity  for  assimilation  with  the  natives 
1  was  throughout  roy  visit  most  agreeably 
impressed,  affording  as  it  did  such  'a 
contrast  to  the  contemptuous  inflexibil¬ 
ity  of  the  British  soldier  under  similar 
conditions.  And  my  hosts,  certain  Mal¬ 
tese  who  supplied  the  French  army 
with  forage  and  exported  halfa  to  Eng¬ 
land,  informed  me  that  leave  was  now 
by  no  means  easy  to  obtain.  As  they 
were  very  much  afraid  of  losing  their 
own  contract  and  dared  not  approach 
the  General  on  my  behalf,  representing 
him  as  an  austere  man,  given  to  count 
his  talents,  I  called  myself  and  was  civ¬ 
illy  presented  with  the  requisite  order. 
Armed  with  this  talismanic  document  1 
visited  the  great  Mosque  of  Okbar  and 
passed  through  the  carven  doors  into 
the  vast  and  darkened  liwan,  or  prayer- 
chamber,  with  its  two  hundred  interior 
columns  and  its  forest  of  diverging  aisles 
— a  faint  adumbration  of  the  greater 
glories  of  Cordova — and  stood  in  the 
mikraby  or  prayer-niche,  the  holy  of 
holies,  where  the  kibla  points  the  wor¬ 
shipper’s  eye  and  guides  his  thoughts  to 
the  still  more  sacred  East.  I  climbed 
the  triple  tower  whence  every  morning 
and  evening  is  waved  the  blood-red  flag 
that  calls  the  faithful  to  prayer,  and  from 
which  is  seen  stretched  out  below  the 
panorama  of  the  seven-sided  city  with  its 
countless  cupolas  and  towers,  its  intri¬ 
cate  alleys  and  terraced  walls,  to  where 
beyond  the  gates  extend  the  scattered 
suburbs  and  the  decaying  cemeteries  of 
the  dead.  I  saw  the  hallowed  well  of 
Kefayat^  or  plenty,  the  waters  of  which 
communicate  by  subterranean  channels 
with  those  of  Zem-Zem  at  Mecca,  as  is 
conclusively  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
drinking-cup  of  a  pious  pilgrim  drop¬ 
ped  into  the  Meccan  font  reappeared 
floating  on  the  surface  at  Kairwan. 

1  saw  too  the  mosque  of  the  most  re¬ 
cent  marabout,  or  saint — the  word  is  in 


nine  cases  out  of  ten  an  oriental  syno¬ 
nym  for  impostor — Sidi  Emir  Abadah, 
who  flourished  only  thirty  years  ago, 
and  who  had  such  an  influence  over  the 
then  reigning  bey  that  he  persuaded  him 
to  defray  the  cost  of  the  seven-domed 
mosque  that  was  to  contain  his  remains 
after  death,  and  who  was  held  in  such 
veneration  by  the  natives  that  four  huge 
modern  anchors,  which  repose  in  a 
courtyard  outside,  and  which  he  trans¬ 
ported  with  infinite  difficulty  across  the 
desert  from  the  sea-coast  near  Tunis, 
are  still  believed  by  them,  in  deference 
to  the  holy  man’s  explanation,  to  be 
those  which  moored  the  Ark  of  Noah, 
after  its  long  wanderings,  to  the  soil  of 
Ararat. 

Lastly,  I  came  to  the  particularly 
sacred  shrine  of  Sidi  Sahab,  or  Sidi 
El’Owaib,  My  Lord  the  Companion, 
a  disciple  of  Mahomet  himself,  who, 
dying  at  Kairwan  in  the  seventh  century, 
and  leaving  instructions  that  he  should 
be  interred  with  three  hairs  from  bis 
master’s  beard,  which  he  always  carried 
in  a  pouch,  upon  his  breast,  has  been 
appropriately  transformed  by  local  tra¬ 
dition  into  the  barber  of  the  Prophet. 
This  mosque,  which  is,  if  possible,  of 
even  greater  sanctity  than  that  of  Ok¬ 
bar,  1  had  some  difficulty  in  entering. 
The  custodian,  an  acid  and  sulky  Mos¬ 
lem,  was  strenuous  in  protest  and  fer¬ 
tile  in  excuse.  The  terms  of  my  order 
stated  that  I  was  to  be  admitted  to  all 
or  any  of  the  mosques  of  Kairwan. 
This,  he  declared,  was  not  a  mosque 
but  a  zaoniaor  college  ;  such  an  institu¬ 
tion  being,  indeed,  attached  to  the  prem¬ 
ises.  When  1  scornfully  overruled  his 
objection,  he  was  swift  as  lightning  with 
another.  The  words  of  the  order  re¬ 
ferred,  he  said,  to  mosques//;  Kairwan  ; 
this  was  outside  the  walls.  1  was  obliged 
to  put  it  very  plainly  to  the  cunning 
zealot  whether  he  would  prefer  to  admit 
me,  with  the  prospect  of  a  backsheesh, 
or  compel  rae  to  return  at  once  and  re¬ 
port  his  insubordination  to  the  com¬ 
mander.  Whether  it  was  the  bribe  or 
the  menace  that  prevailed  I  do  not* 
know  ;  anyhow,  1  gained  my  object,  and 
was  conducted  through  courts  embel¬ 
lished  with  marble  pillars  and  sparkling 
Saracenic  tiles  to  the  recess  where  stands 
the  sacred  sepulchre,  fenced  round  with 
a  grating  of  bronze,  and  covered  with  a 
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pall  of  black  velvet,  embroidered  with 
Arabic  inscriptions  in  silver,  while  above 
depend  thirteen  silken  banners,  offerings 
of  devotion  from  successive  beys. 

And  now  I  come  to  that  which  was 
the  main  incident  of  my  stay  in  Kair* 
wan.  One  of  the  peculiar  features  of 
the  place  is  the  number  of  eaonias,  or 
colleges  of  religious  orders,  which  there 
exist.  Of  these  fraternities,  which  have 
each  a  separate  discipline  and  ritual,  and 
number  many  thousand  members,  with 
corresponding  branches  in  all  parts  of 
the  Mussulman  world,  the  most  famous 
are  those  of  the  Zadria,  Tijania,  and 
Aissaouia  ;  and  of  these  three  by  far  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  last.  This  sect 
of  dervishes  was  founded  by  one  Ma* 
hornet  Ibn  Aissa,  a  celebrated  marabout 
of  Mequinee,  in  Morocco  ;  and  his  dis* 
ciples,  who  are  scattered  through  all  the 
principal  coast-towns  of  North  Africa, 
but  are  especially  congregated  at  Me- 
quinez  and  Kairwan,  perpetuate  his 
teaching,  and  open  to  themselves  the 
gates  of  heaven  by  self-mutilation  when 
in  a  state  of  religious  ecstasy  or  trance. 
Visitors  at  Bona,  Constantine,  and  Al¬ 
giers  have  sometimes,  on  payment  of  a 
sufficient  backsheesh,  witnessed  an 
emasculated  version  of  these  rites,  and 
have  variously  ascribed  them  to  mer¬ 
cenary  display  or  to  skilful  imposture. 
The  latter  has  been,  perhaps,  the  more 
popular  interpretation,  Englishmen  be¬ 
ing  very  reluctant  to  believe  that  any 
one  will  endure  physical  torture  for  the 
sake  of  a  religion,  or  still  more,  that 
such  tortures  as  those  described  could 
be  inflicted,  not  only  without  injury  to 
the  patients  themselves,  but,  as  alleged, 
to  their  intense  delight.  Aware  of  the 
number  and  importance  of  this  sect  at 
Kairwan,  I  was  very  anxious  to  witness 
one  of  their  zikrs,  or  services,  and  to 
form  my  own  opinion.  Unluckily,  it 
appeared  that  I  had  just  missed  their 
weekly  ceremonial,  which  had  been  held 
on  the  very  evening  before  I  arrived.  A 
happy  thought  of  one  of  my  Maltese 
friends  enabled  me  to  rectify  this  mis- 
\;hance,  and  to  satisfy  my  curiosity. 

In  the  morning  as  we  were  walking 
through  the  bazaars  one  of  these  gentle¬ 
men,  who  was  of  a  humorous  turn  and 
who  was  interested  in  the  success  of  my 
visit,  introduced  me  to  the  Native  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  city,  a  fine  and  portly  Arab, 


as  the  son  of  General  Boulanger. 
Though  the  general  was  a  young-look¬ 
ing  man,  such  a  connection  was  in  re¬ 
spect  of  years  just  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility.  Moreover  our  arrivals  in 
the  town  had  coincided,  and  I  had  been 
seen  in  his  company.  Good  or  bad,  the 
idea  was  greedily  swallowed  by  the 
Governor  ;  burning  to  testify  his  loyal¬ 
ty,  he  overwhelm^  me  with  profuse 
courtesies,  translated  as  the  day  wore  on 
into  frequent  cups  of  coffee  and  many 
cigarettes.  The  single  request  he  re¬ 
fused  me  was  the  gift  of  his  signature, 
a  most  beautiful  specimen  of  Arabic  cal¬ 
ligraphy,  which  I  had  noticed  at  the  foot 
of  an  official  document.  Nothing  could 
overcome  his  suspicion  that  I  might  pre¬ 
fix  to  it  some  compromising  matter,  and 
that  the  request  was  in  some  form  or 
other  a  snare.  Timeo  Danaos  et  dona 
ferentes,  was  evidently  the  motto  of  this 
astute  oriental. 

The  success,  however,  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  as  regards  my  identity  supplied  the 
very  machinery  which  was  wanted  for 
negotiating  a  performance  of  the  Ais¬ 
saouia.  What  could  be  more  credible 
and  natural  than  that  the  son  of  the 
French  general  should  wish  to  see  the 
most  distinctive  spectacle  of  Kairwan  ? 
Such  a  petition  might  even  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  a  semi-official  compliment  to 
the  Moslem  faith.  Xfy  Maltese  friends 
were  delighted  at  the  notion,  and  could 
not  rest  till  they  had  paid  a  special  visit 
to  the  sheikh  or  mokaddem  of  the  sect, 
with  the  intimation  that  no  less  a  per¬ 
sonage  than  Boulanger  fils  was  desirous 
of  witnessing  one  of  their  famous  cele¬ 
brations.  The  sheikh  was  nothing  loath, 
and  accordingly  it  was  arranged  that  on 
the  selfsame  night  at  9  p.u.  I  should  be 
conducted  to  the  sanctuary  of  Aissa. 

When  the  appointed  hour  arrived,  I 
presented  myself  at  the  mosque,  which 
is  situated  outside  the  city  walls,  not  far 
from  the  Bab-el-Djuluddin,  or  Tanners* 
Gate.  Passing  through  an  open  court¬ 
yard  into  the  main  building,  I  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  a  dignified  salaam  by  the 
sheikh,  who  forthwith  led  me  to  a  plat¬ 
form  or  divan  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
central  space.  This  was  surmounted  by 
a  ribbed  and  whitewashed  dome,  and 
was  separated  from  two  side  aisles  by 
rows  of  marble  columns  with  battered 
capitals,  dating  from  the  Empire  of 
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Rome.  Between  the  arches  of  the  roof 
small  and  feeble  lamps — mere  lighted 
wicks  Coating  on  dingy  oil  in  cups  of 
colored  glass — ostiich  eggs,  and  gilt 
balls,  were  suspended  from  wooden 
beams.  From  the  cupola  in  the  centre 
hung  a  dilapidated  chandelier  in  which 
flickered  a  few  miserable  candles.  In 
one  of  the  side  aisles  a  plastered  tomb 
was  visible  behind  an  iron  lattice.  The 
mise  en  scene  was  unprepossessing  and 
squalid. 

My  attention  was  next  turned  to  the 
dramatis  personce.  Upon  the  floor  in 
the  centre  beneath  the  dome  sat  the 
musicians,  ten  or  a  dosen  in  number, 
cross-legged,  the  chief  presiding  upon  a 
stool  at  the  head  of  the  circle.  I  ob¬ 
served  no  instrument  save  the  daraboo- 
kah,  or  earthen  drum,  and  a  number  of 
tambours,  the  skins  of  which,  stretched 
tightly  across  the  frames,  gave  forth 
when  struck  sharply  by  the  fingers  a 
hollow  and  resonant  note.  The  rest  of 
the  orchestra  was  occupied  by  the 
chorus.  So  far  no  actors  were  visible. 
The  remainder  of  the  door,  both  under 
the  dome  and  in  the  aisles,  was  thickly 
covered  with  seated  and  motionless 
figures,  presenting  in  the  fitful  light  a 
weird  and  fantastic  picture.  In  all  there 
must  have  been  over  a  hundred  persons, 
all  males,  in  the  mosque. 

Presently  the  sheikh  gave  the  signal 
for  commencement,  and  in  a  moment 
burst  forth  the  melancholy  chant  of  the 
Arab  voices  and  the  ceaseless  droning 
of  the  drums.  The  song  was  not  what 
we  should  call  singing,  but  a  plaintive 
and  quavering  wail,  pursued  in  a  certain 
cadence,  now  falling  to  a  moan,  now 
terminating  in  a  shriek,  but  always  piti¬ 
ful,  piercing,  and  unutterably  sad.  The 
tambours,  which  were  struck  like  the 
keyboard  of  a  piano,  by  the  outstretched 
fingers  of  the  hand,  and  occasionally, 
when  a  louder  note  was  required,  by  the 
thumb,  kept  up  a  monotonous  refrain  in 
the  background.  From  time  to  time,  at 
moments  of  greater  stress,  they  were 
brandished  high  in  the  air  and  beaten 
with  all  the  force  of  fingers  and  thumb 
combined.  Then  the  noise  was  imperi¬ 
ous  and  deafening. 

Among  the  singers,  one  grizzled  and 
bearded  veteran,  with  a  strident  and 
nasal  intonation,  surpassed  his  fellows. 
He  observed  the  time  with  grotesque  in- 
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flections  of  his  body  ;  his  eyes  were  fixed 
and  shone  with  religious  zeal. 

The  chant  proceeded,  and  the  figures 
of  the  singers,  as  they  became  more  and 
more  excited,  rocked  to  and  fro.  More 
people  poured  in  at  the  doorway,  and 
the  building  was  now  quite  full.  1  be¬ 
gan  to  wonder  whether  the  musicians 
were  also  to  be  the  performers,  or  when 
the  latter  would  make  their  appearance. 

Suddenly  a  line  of  four  or  five  Arabs 
formed  itself  in  front  of  the  entrance  on 
the  far  side  of  the  orchestra,  and  exactly 
opposite  the  bench  on  which  I  was  sit¬ 
ting.  They  joined  hands,  the  right  of 
each  clasped  in  the  left  of  his  neighbor, 
and  began  a  lurching,  swaying  motion 
with  their  bodies  and  feet.  At  first  they 
appeared  simply  to  be  marking  time,  first 
with  one  foot  and  then  with  the  other  ; 
but  the  movement  was  gradually  com¬ 
municated  to  every  member  of  their 
bodies  ;  and  from  the  crown  of  the  head 
to  the  soles  of  the  feet  they  were  pres¬ 
ently  keeping  time  with  the  music  in 
convulsive  jerks  and  leaps  and  undula¬ 
tions. 

This  mysterious  row  of  bobbing  fig¬ 
ures  seemed  to  exercise  an  irresistible 
fascination  over  the  spectators.  Every 
moment  one  or  other  of  these  left  his 
place  to  join  its  ranks.  They  pushed 
their  way  into  the  middle,  severing  the 
chain  for  an  instant,  or  joined  them¬ 
selves  on  to  the  ends.  The  older  men 
appeared  to  have  a  right  to  the  centre, 
the  boys  and  children — for  there  were 
youngsters  present  not  more  than  seven 
or  eight  years  old — were  on  the  wings. 
Thus  the  line  ever  lengthened  ;  origi¬ 
nally  it  consisted  of  three  or  four,  pres¬ 
ently  it  was  ten  or  twelve,  anon  it  was 
twenty-five  or  thirty,  and  before  the  self- 
torturings  commenced  there  were  as 
many  as  forty  human  figures  stretching 
right  across  the  building,  and  all  rock¬ 
ing  backward  and  forward  in  grim  and 
ungraceful  unison.  Even  the  spectators 
who  kept  their  places  could  not  resist 
the  contagion  ;  as  they  sat  there,  they 
unconsciously  kept  time  with  their  heads 
and  shoulders,  and  one  child  swung  his 
little  head  this  way  and  that  with  a  fury 
that  threatened  to  separate  it  from  his 
body. 

Meanwhile  the  music  had  been  grow¬ 
ing  in  intensity,  the  orchestra  sharing 
the  excitement  which  they  communi- 
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cated.  The  drummers  beat  their  tarn* 
bours  with  redoubled  force,  lifting  them 
high  above  their  heads  and  occasionally, 
at  some  •  extreme  pitch,  tossing  them 
aloft  and  catching  them  again  as  they 
fell.  Sometimes  in  the  exaltation  of 
frenzy  they  started  spasmodically  to  their 
feet  and  then  sank  ^ck  into  their  origi* 
nal  position. 

And  now  the  oscillating  line  in  front 
of  the  doorway  for  the  first  time  found 
utterance.  As  they  leaped  high  on  one 
foot,  alternately  kicking  out  the  other, 
as  their  heads  wagged  to  and  fro  and 
their  bodies  quivered  with  the  muscular 
strain,  they  cried  aloud  in  praise  of  Al¬ 
lah.  “  La  itahaill  Allah  !’  (There  is 
no  God  but  Allah),  this  was  the  untiring 
burden  of  their  strain.  And  then  came 
“  Ya  Allah  !”  (O  God),  and  sometimes 
“  Ya  Kahhari”  (O  avenging  God), 
“  Ya  Hakk  !*’  (O  just  God),  while 
each  burst  of  clamorous  appeal  culmi¬ 
nated  in  an  awful  shout  of  “  Ya  tioo  !'* 
(O  Him). 

The  rapidity  and  vehemence  of  their 
gesticulations  was  now  appalling  ;  their 
heads  swung  backward  and  forward  till 
their  foreheads  almost  touched  their 
breasts,  and  their  scalps  smote  against 
their  backs.  Sweat  poured  from  their 
faces  ;  they  panted  for  breath  ;  and  the 
exclamations  burst  from  their  mouths  in 
a  thick  and  stertorous  murmur.  Sud¬ 
denly,  and  without  warning,  the  first 
phase  of  the  likr  ceased,  and  the  actors 
stood  gasping,  shaking,  and  dripping 
with  perspiration. 

After  a  few  seconds*  respite  the  per¬ 
formance  recommenced,  and  shortly 
waxed  more  furious  than  ever.  The 
worshippers  seemed  to  be  gifted  with  an 
almost  superhuman  strength  and  energy. 
As  they  fiung  themselves  to  and  fro,  at 
one  moment  their  upturned  faces  gleam¬ 
ed  with  a  sickly  polish  under  the  flick¬ 
ering  lamps,  at  the  next  their  turbaned 
heads  all  but  brushed  the  floor.  Their 
eyes  started  from  the  sockets  ;  the  mus¬ 
cles  on  their  necks  and  the  veins  on  their 
foreheads  stood  out  like  knotted  cords. 
One  old  man  fell  out  of  the  ranks 
breathless,  spent,  and  foaming.  His 
place  was  taken  by  another,  and  the 
tumultuous  orgy  went  on. 

And  now,  as  the  ecstasy  approached 
its  height  and  the  fully  initiated  became 
melboos  or  possessed,  they  broke  from 


the  stereot3rped  litany  into  demoniacal 
grinning  and  ferocious  and  bestial  cries. 
These  writhing  and  contorted  objects 
were  no  longer  rational  human  beings, 
but  savage  animals,  caged  brutes  howl¬ 
ing  madly  in  the  delirium  of  hunger  or 
of  pain.  They  growled  like  bears,  they 
barked  like  jackals,  they  roared  like 
lions,  they  laughed  like  hyaenas  ;  and 
ever  and  anon  from  the  seething  rank 
rose  a  diabolical  shriek,  like  the  scream 
of  a  dying  horse,  or  the  yell  of  a  tortured 
fiend.  And  steadily  the  while  in  the 
background  resounded  the  implacable 
reverberation  of  the  drums. 

The  climax  was  now  reached  ;  the  req¬ 
uisite  pitch  of  cataleptic  inebriation  had 
been  obtained,  and  the  rites  of  Aissa 
were  about  to  begin.  From  the  crowd 
at  the  door  a  wild  figure  broke  forth, 
tore  off  his  upper  clothing  till  he  was 
naked  to  the  waist,  and  throwing  away 
his  fez,  bared  a  head  close-shaven  save 
for  one  long  and  dishevelled  lock  that, 
springing  from  the  scalp,  fell  over  his 
forehead  like  some  grisly  and  funereal 
plume.  A  long  knife,  somewhat  re¬ 
sembling  a  cutlass,  was  handed  to  him 
by  the  sheikh,  who  had  risen  to  his  feet 
and  who  directed  the  phenomena  that 
ensued.  Waving  it  wildly  above  his  head 
and  protruding  the  forepart  of  his  fig¬ 
ure,  the  fanatic  brought  it  down  blow 
after  blow  against  his  bared  stomach, 
and  drew  it  savagely  to  and  fro  against 
the  unprotected  skin.  There  showed 
the  marks  of  a  long  and  livid  weal,  but 
no  blood  spurted  from  the  gash.  In 
the  intervals  between  the  strokes  he  ran 
swiftly  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the 
open  space,  taking  long  stealthy  strides 
like  a  panther  about  to  spring,  and 
seemingly  so  powerless  over  his  own 
movements  that  he  knocked  blindly  up 
against  those  who  stood  in  his  way, 
nearly  upsetting  them  with  the  violence 
of  the  collision. 

The  prowess  or  the  piety  of  this  ar¬ 
dent  devotee  proved  extraordinarily  con¬ 
tagious.  First  one  and  then  another  of 
his  brethren  caught  the  afflatus  and  fol¬ 
lowed  his  example.  In  a  few  moments 
every  part  of  the  mosque  was  the  scene 
of  some  novel  and  horrible  rite  of  self- 
mutilation,  performed  by  a  fresh  aspi¬ 
rant  to  the  favor  of  Allah.  Some  of 
these  feats  did  not  rise  above  the  level 
of  the  curious  but  explicable  perform- 
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ances  which  are  sometimes  seen  upon 
English  stages — eg.  of  the  men  who 
swallow  swords,  and  carry  enormous 
weights  suspended  from  their  jaws ; 
achievements  which  are  in  no  sense  a 
trick  or  a  deception,  but  are  to  be  attrib¬ 
uted  to  abnormal  physical  powers  or 
structure  developed  by  long  and  often 
perilous  practice.  In  the  Aissaiouian 
counterpart  of  these  displays  there  was 
nothing  specially  remarkable,  but  there 
were  others  less  commonplace  and  more 
difficult  of  explanation. 

Several  long  iron  spits  or  prongs  were 
produced  and  distributed  ;  these  for¬ 
midable  implements  were  about  two  and 
a  half  feet  in  length,  and  sharply  point¬ 
ed,  and  they  terminated  at  the  handle  in 
a  circular  wooden  knob  about  the  size  of 
a  large  orange.  There  was  great  com¬ 
petition  for  these  instruments  of  torture, 
which  were  used  as  follows  ;  Poising  one 
in  the  air,  an  .Aissaoui  would  suddenly 
force  the  point  into  the  flesh  of  his  own 
shoulder  in  front  just  below  the  shoul¬ 
der-blade.  Thus  transfixed,  and  hold¬ 
ing  the  weapon  aloft,  he  strode  swiftly 
up  and  down.  Suddenly,  at  a  signal, 
he  fell  on  his  knees,  still  forcing  the 
point  into  his  body,  and  keeping  the 
wooden  head  uppermost.  Then  there 
started  up  another  disciple  aimed  with 
a  big  wooden  mallet,  and  he,  after  a  few 
preliminary  taps,  rising  high  on  tiptoe 
with  uplifted  weapon  would,  with  an 
appalling  jell,  bring  it  down  with  all  his 
force  upon  the  wooden  knob,  driving 
the  point  home  through  the  shoulder  of 
his  comrade.  Blow  succeeded  blow, 
the  victim  wincing  beneath  the  stroke, 
but  uttering  no  sound,  and  fixing  his 
eyes  with  a  look  of  ineffable  delight 
upon  his  torturer  till  the  point  was 
driven  right  through  the  shoulder  and 
projected  at  the  back.  Then  the  pa¬ 
tient  marched  backward  and  forward 
with  the  air  and  the  gait  of  a  conquer¬ 
ing  hero.  At  one  moment  there  were 
four  of  these  semi-naked  maniacs  within 
a  yard  of  my  feet,  transfixed  and  trem¬ 
bling,  but  beatified  and  triumphant. 

Another  seized  an  iron  skewer,  and 
placing  the  point  within  his  open  jaws, 
forced  it  steadily  through  his  cheek  un¬ 
til  it  protruded  a  couple  of  inches  on  the 
outside.  He  barked  savagely  like  a 
dog,  and  foamed  at  the  lips. 


Others,  afflicted  with  exquisite  spasms 
of  hunger,  knelt  down  before  the  chief, 
whimpiering  like  children  for  food,  and 
turning  u(>on  him  imploring  glances  from 
their  glazed  and  bloodshot  eyes.  His 
control  over  his  following  was  supreme. 
Some  he  gratified,  others  he  forbade. 
At  a  touch  from  him  they  were  silent 
and  relapsed  into  quiescence.  One 
maddened  wretch  who,  fancying  himself 
some  wild  beast,  plunged  to  and  fro, 
roaring  horribly  and  biting  and  tearing 
with  his  teeth  at  whomever  he  met,  was 
advancing,  as  I  thought,  with  some¬ 
what  menacing  purpose  in  my  direction 
when  he  was  arrested  by  his  supierior 
and  sent  back  cringing  and  cowed. 

For  those  whose  ravenous  appietites 
he  was  content  to  humor  the  most  sin¬ 
gular  repast  was  prepared.  A  plate  was 
brought  in,  covered  with  huge  jagged 
pieces  of  broken  glass,  as  thick  as 
a  shattered  soda-water  bottle.  With 
greedy  chuckles  and  gurglings  of  delight 
one  of  the  hungry  ones  dashed  at  it, 
crammed  a  handful  into  his  mouth,  and 
crunched  it  up  as  though  it  were  some 
exquisite  dainty,  a  fellow  disciple  calm¬ 
ly  stroking  the  exterior  of  his  throat, 
with  intent,  I  suppmse,  to  lubricate  the 
descent  of  the  unwonted  morsels.  A 
little  child  held  up  a  snake  or  sand-worm 
by  the  tail,  placing  the  head  between  his 
teeth,  and  gulp>ed  it  gleefully  down. 
Several  acolytes  came  in,  carrying  a  big 
stem  of  the  prickly  pear,  or  fico  d’  India ^ 
whose  leaves  are  as  thick  as  a  one-inch 
plank,  and  are  armed  with  huge  project¬ 
ing  thorns.  This  was  ambrosia  to  the 
starving  saints  ;  they  rushed  at  it  with 
passionate  emulation,  tearing  at  the 
solid  slabs  with  their  teeth,  and  gnaw¬ 
ing  and  munching  the  coarse  fibres,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  thorns  which  pierced 
their  tongues  and  cheeks  as  they  swal¬ 
lowed  them  down. 

The  most  singular  feature  of  all,  and 
the  one  that  almost  defies  belief,  though 
it  is  none  the  less  true,  was  this — that 
in  no  case  did  one  drop  of  blood  emerge 
from  scar,  or  gash,  or  wound.  This  fact 
I  observed  most  carefully,  the  mokad- 
dem  standing  at  my  side,  and  each  pa¬ 
tient  in  turn  coming  to  him  when  his 
self-imposed  torture  had  been  accom¬ 
plished  and  the  cataleptic  frenzy  had 
spent  its  force.  It  was  the  chief  who 
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cunningly  withdrew  the  blade  from  cheek 
or  shoulder  or  body,  rubbing  over  the 
spot  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  sa¬ 
liva  of  his  own  mouth  ;  then  he  whis¬ 
pered  an  absolution  in  the  ear  of  the  dis¬ 
ciple  and  kissed  him  on  the  forehead, 
whereupon  the  patient,  but  a  moment 
before  writhing  in  maniacal  transports, 
retired  tranquilly  and  took  his  seat  upon 
the  floor.  He  seemed  none  the  worse 
for  his  recent  paroxysm,  and  the  wound 
was  marked  only  by  a  livid  blotch  or  a 
hectic  flush. 

This  was  the  scene  that  for  more  than 
an  hour  went  on  without  pause  or  inter¬ 
mission  before  my  eyes.  The  building 
might  have  been  tenanted  by  the  harpies 
or  loestrigones  of  Homer,  or  by  some 
inhuman  monsters  of  legendary  myth. 
Amid  the  dust  and  sweat  and  insuffer¬ 
able  heat  the  naked  bodies  of  the  actors 
shone  with  a  ghastly  pallor  and  exhaled 
a  sickening  smell.  The  atmosphere 
reeked  with  heavy  and  intoxicating 
fumes.  Above  the  despairing  chant  of 
the  singers  rang  the  frenzied  yells  of  the 
possessed,  the  shrieks  of  the  hammerer, 
and  the  inarticulate  cries,  the  snarling 
and  growling,  the  bellowing  and  miaw- 
ling  of  the  self-imagined  beasts.  And 
ever  behind  and  through  all  re-echoed 
the  perpetual  and  pitiless  accompani¬ 
ment  of  the  drums.  As  I  witnessed  the 
disgusting  spectacle  and  listened  to  the 
pandemonium  of  sounds,  my  head  swam, 
my  eyes  became  dim,  my  senses  reeled, 
and  I  believe  that  in  a  few  moments  1 
must  have  fainted  had  not  one  of  my 
friends  touched  me  on  the  shoulder,  and 
whispering  that  the  mokaddem  was  de¬ 
sirous  that  I  should  leave,  escorted  me 
hurriedly  to  the  door.  As  1  walked 
back  to  my  quarters,  and  long  after 
through  the  still  night,  the  beat  of  the 
tambours  continued,  and  I  heard  the 
distant  hum  of  voices,  broken  at  inter¬ 
vals  by  an  isolated  and  piercing  cry. 
Perhaps  yet  further  and  more  revolting 
orgies  were  oelebrated  after  I  had  left. 
I  had  not  seen,  as  other  travellers  have 
done,  the  chewing  and  swallowing  of 
red-hot  cinders,*  or  the  harmless  hand¬ 
ling  and  walking  upon  live  coals.  1  had 
been  spared  that  which  others  have  de- 

*  For  an  account  of  this  exploit,  vide  Lane’s 
Modem  Egyptians,  cap.  xxv.;  and  compare  the 
description  of  Richardson, the  famous  fire-eater 
in  Evelyn’s  Memoirs  for  October  8th,  1673. 


scribed  as  the  climax  of  the  gluttonous 
debauch,  viz.  the  introduction  of  a  live 
sheep,  which  then  and  there  is  savagely 
torn  to  pieces  and  devoured  raw  by 
these  unnatural  banqueters.  But  I  had 
seen  enough,  and  as  I  sank  to  sleep,  my 
agitated  fancy  pursued  a  thousand  av¬ 
enues  of  thought,  confounding  in  one 
grim  medley  all  the  carnivorous  horrors 
of  fact  and  fable  and  fiction  ;  and  loud 
above  all  the  din  and  discord  the  tale  of 
the  false  prophets  of  Carmel,  awakened 
by  the  train  of  association,  rang  in  my 
ears,  and  I  seemed  to  hear  intoned  with 
remorseless  reiteration  the  words  And 
they  cried  aloud  and  cut  themselves  after 
their  manner  with  knives  and  lancets, 
till  the  blood  gushed  out  upon  them.” 

The  facts  which  I  have  described,  the 
absolute  genuineness  of  which  will,  I 
doubt  not,  be  vouched  for  by  others  who 
have  had  a  similar  experience  to  my¬ 
self,  speak  for  themselves.  I  have 
heard  these  and  cognate  exhibitions 
lightly  dismissed  as  the  outcome  of  jug¬ 
glery  or  imposture.  In  this  case  1  do 
not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  there  was  no 
deception  whatever ;  the  means  were 
lacking,  even  if  the  motive  had  existed, 
which  it  did  not.  Nothing  is  to  be 
gained,  on  the  contrary  a  great  deal, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  science,  is  to 
be  lost  by  hastily  ascribing  to  artifice 
that  which  is  a  most  interesting  and  a 
very  imperfectly  understood  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  natural  laws.  These  phenomena 
are  in  reality  so  closely  allied  to  those 
produced  in  various  and  well-known 
states  of  hypnotism,  catalepsy,  ecstasy, 
and  hysteria,  as  to  deserve  a  more  mi¬ 
nute  physiological  analysis  than  they 
have  so  far  obtained.  The  disorder,  we 
might  almost  say  the  inversion,  of  ordi¬ 
nary  sensations,  complete  insensibility  to 
pain,  mental  delusions,  violent  muscu¬ 
lar  contortions,  strong  emotional  excite¬ 
ment  finding  vent  in  wild  utterances  and 
extravagant  gesticulations,  all  these  are 
familiar  symptoms  of  one  or  other  of  the 
affections  named.  It  is,  I  believe,  now 
generally  admitted  that  hypnotism,  or 
as  it  is  sometimes  erroneously  called, 
animal  magnetism,  is  not  produced  by 
any  occult  force  transmitted  from  an 
operator  to  a  patient,  but  arises  from  a 
deranged  physical  and  mental  condition 
in  the  organization  of  the  subject  con¬ 
cerned.  None  the  less  are  these  condi- 
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lions  as  a  rule  excited  by  the  interTen* 
lion  or  influence  of  some  other  person. 
I  trace  this  difference  between  these 
more  common  phenomena  and  those  of 
the  Aissaouia  of  Kairwan  that,  with  the 
latter,  no  exterior  assistance  seemed  to 
be  required,  unless  indeed  a  gregarious 
mesmeric  potency  were  supposed  to 
lurk  in  the  entire  fraternity  of  the  adepts. 
The  case  appeared  to  be  one  of  self* 
induced  hypnotism  or  mesmeric  trance, 
the  subject  voluntarily  surrendering  all 


control  of  his  own  volition  till  he  had 
attained  the  requisite  pitch  of  mental  hal¬ 
lucination  and  bodily  anaesthesia,  when 
under  the  influence  of  his  surroundings, 
he  repeated,  almost  with  the  mechanism 
of  an  automaton,  the  extraordinary  ac¬ 
tions  which  I  have  described.  If  ray 
impression  is  correct,  they  deserve  not 
only  to  All  a  space  on  the  page  of  his¬ 
tory,  but  to  be  admitted  to  the  field  of 
science.  What  facts  attest,  theory  cannot 
afford  to  despise. — Fortnightly  Review. 


CONTEMPORARY  LIFE  AND  THOUGHT  IN  CHINA, 
BY  A  RESIDENT  IN  PEKING. 


Among  the  countries  of  the  distant 
East,  China  holds  the  highest  place  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Western  world. 
She  will  certainly  keep  the  position  she 
has  won,  and  it  becomes  a  duty  for 
Western  statesmen  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  her  history  and  re¬ 
sources.  The  combinations  of  educated 
intelligence  with  vast  population,  of 
homogeneousness  of  race  with  fertility 
of  production,  of  excellence  of  climate 
with  vast  mineral  resources,  unite  in 
giving  her  a  unique  position  among  the 
Eastern  nations. 

The  Marquis  Tseng  has  told  us  in 
vigorous  metaphor  that  China  was  aU 
ways  powerful,  though  she  did  not  know 
it,  and  that  she  is  now  better  acquainted 
than  ever  before  with  the  realities  of 
her  position.  She  has  many  skilled  di¬ 
plomatists,  who  know  how  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  for  her  good  of  the  mutual  jeal¬ 
ousies  and  fears  of  the  European  States. 
These  men  study  telegrams  and  read 
translated  leaders  from  the  Times.  The 
viceroys  and  governors  serve  their  coun* 
try  loyally,  and  rejoice  in  her  prosper¬ 
ity.  They  appreciate  highly  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  political  craft,  and  when  the 
cloud  of  exptected  war  hangs  over  the 
European  horizon  at  any  point,  they 
cherish  the  hope  that  they  may  by  dip¬ 
lomatic  skill  make  the  changed  com¬ 
binations  of  Western  politics  subserve 
the  interests  of  their  country.  They 
are  better  statesmen  than  they  are  gen¬ 
erals,  and  they  are  beginning  to  enjoy 
Western  politics  as  an  interesting  game 
of  skill  in  which  they  may  take  part  with 


every  prospect  of  success  through  that 
unimpassioned  Oriental  astuteness  which 
is  the  gift  of  their  race.  Europe  has  six 
great  Powers,  America  one,  and  Asia  is 
now  aspiring  to  be  recognized,  and  is 
recognized,  as  having  one  great  Power 
also.  War  has  done  China  much  good 
by  making  her  sensible  of  her  deficien¬ 
cies,  and  showing  her  how  she  can  best 
cope  with  foreign  Powers.  She  is  now 
stronger  than  she  ever  was  before,  and 
she  will  become  stronger  yet.  It  is 
quite  within  her  power  to  increase  the 
number  of  her  trained  soldiers,  to  gain 
still  more  aid  from  the  employment  of 
foreign  officers,  and  to  strengthen  the 
forts  which  guard  her  harbors.  It  has 
been  proved  that  Chinese  soldiers  can 
meet  European  soldiers  on  the  field  of 
battle,  behave  well,  and  oblige  their  op¬ 
ponents,  after  hours  of  severe  fighting, 
to  return  to  their  ships,  worn  out.  Then 
they  have  seen  them  weigh  anchor  and 
sail  away,  leaving  China  in  possession 
of  the  territory  they  coveted.  It  may 
on  some  future  occasion  be  proved  that 
China  can  also  take  care  of  her  war¬ 
ships  when  unex[>ectedly  attacked  by 
some  foreign  enemy.  She  has  now  in¬ 
itiated  an  elaborate  system  of  naval  in¬ 
struction,  so  that  her  war-vessels  will  in 
future,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  manned  by 
more  competent  persons.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  command  being 
given  to  men  of  energy,  promptitude, 
and  courage,  whether  Chinese  or  for¬ 
eign.  Should  there  at  some  future  time 
be  unfortunately  another  war,  China’s 
navy  may  quite  possibly  prove  able  to 
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take  care  of  itself,  and  inflict  loss  on  abundant  evidence  of  the  devoted  loyalty 
those  who  attack  her.  If  this  be  the  of  such  men  to  the  Government.  The 
result  of  the  naval  training  now  being  same  may  be  said  of  the  public  men  be* 
given  in  the  newly  established  schools,  longing  to  other  provinces,  such  as  the 
the  Government  and  people  of  the  Mid-  redoubtable  Li-hung-chang,  viceroy  of 
die  Kingdom  will  certainly  have  made  the  metropolitan  province,  and  one  of 
advancement,  and  considering  the  ex-  the  Grand  Secretaries.  There  is  not 
perience  they  have  gained  in  fighting,  the  least  reason  for  doubting  his  fidelity 
and  their  possession  of  Western  artil-  even  during  those  years  when  many  for- 
lery,  they  may  be  said  to  be  stronger  eigners  said  he  was  not  to  be  trusted, 
now  than  they  ever  were  before.  But  and  was  himself  planning  revolt.  Those 
it  is  unsafe  to  prophesy.  The  Chinese  who  spoke  thus  did  not  know  the  man, 
fight  better  on  shore  than  at  sea,  and  nor  did  they  understand  the  country, 
they  have  not  yet  had  a  naval  hero.  There  is  positively  no  ground  for  ques- 
Although  the  imperial  family  is  tioning  the  loyalty  of  any  of  the  viceroys 
Manchoo,  and  new  to  China  two  cen-  or  governors,  and  as  they  are  men  of 
turies  and  a  half  ago,  the  patriotism  of  tried  ability,  who  have  passed  through 
the  viceroys  and  governors  is  undoubl-  many  years  of  service  in  inferior  posts, 
ed  ;  they  are  animated  by  a  real  love  by  which  they  have  acquired  much  offi- 
for  the  Government — a  love  which  cial  experience,  they  form  a  staff  of  use* 
seems  to  survive  undiminished  the  severe  ful  public  servants,  who  keep  the  wheels 
punishments  to  which  they  are,  when  in  of  the  State  vehicle  moving,  and  avert 
fault,  sometimes  exposed.  Their  humble  many  a  danger  threatening  the  public 
submission  to  chastisement  is  most  re*  welfare. 

markable,  and  loyalty  is  a  virtue  which  The  fact  that  the  Manchoo  nation 
is  assiduously  cultivated  from  their  rules  the  Chinese  does  not  weaken 
earliest  youth.  The  patriotism  of  the  China.  The  people,  and  especially  the 
governing  class  has  been  conspicuous  literati  of  China,  are  loyal  to  the  im- 
for  a  generation  in  the  band  of  Hoonan  perial  family  just  as  if  it  were  Chinese, 
patriots  who  have  occupied  high  posi-  "  The  Emperor  is  to  me  the  donor  of 
tions.  The  province  of  Hoonan  lies  literary  rank,  and  his  ancestors  gave  my 
north  of  Canton  and  south  of  the  Yang-  ancestors  literary  honors  for  seven  or 
tze  river.  Hoolinyi  was  one  of  these  eight  generations.  I  owe  him  fealty  as 
patriots.  He  was  Governor  of  Hoo*pei  the  fountain  of  my  honors.  ’  *  Such  is  a 
when  the  Taiping  rebellion  broke  out,  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  they  rea- 
and  formed  the  plan  by  which  it  was  ul-  son,  and  it  is  an  understood  thing  that 
timately  put  down.  Tseng-kwo-fan,  the  any  who,  on  occasion  of  a  popular  rising 
first  Marquis  Tseng,  and  his  son  and  at  any  place,  may  be  acting  as  chief 
successor  in  the  marquisate,  just  return-  magistrates,  roust  die  rather  than  quit 
ed  from  Europe,  and  his  brother,  the  their  posts.  To  talk  politics  is  in  com- 
Viceroy  of  Nanking,  and  another  son,  mon  life  not  allowed.  The  well-con- 
treasurer  of  Kwei-chow,  all  belong  to  ducted  citizen  pays  his  taxes,  attends  to 
this  band.  Another  member  of  it  was  his  own  affairs,  and  avoids  criticising 
Kwo-sung-tau,  who  came  as  Minister  to  the  Government.  If  he  goes  to  take  a 
England  ten  years  ago.  Tso-tsung-tang,  cup  of  tea  in  a  large  tea-shop,  he  sees 
who  re-conquered  Cashgar  after  a  revolt  written  up  in  large  characters — “  Do 
of  twenty  years,  was  another.  Peng-  not  talk  politics.  The  master  of  the 
yii*lio,  who  was  sent  to  Canton  as  special  house  wishes  his  customers  to  avoid  such 
commissioner  to  assist  the  viceroy  in  conversation,  on  his  own  account  as 
keeping  the  French  away  from  that  im*  well  as  on  theirs.”  People  will  con- 
portant  city,  is  also  a  member  of  this  verse  of  course  on  political  subjects,  not* 
band  ;  and  so  is  Yang,  the  Viceroy  of  withstanding  this  injunction,  and  run 
Foochow.  These  men  slowly  rose  from  the  risk  of  l^ing  observed  by  some  one 
comparative  obscurity,  and  they  have  who  may  report  what  they  have  been 
unitedly  aided  in  the  enthusiastic  en-  heard  to  say,  with  additions.  The  daily 
deavor  to  restore  peace  to  their  native  newspaper,  too,  is  forcing  its  way  as  an 
country  by  quelling  rebellions,  whether  exciting  novelty,  and  its  compact  dose 
Taiping  or  Mohammedan.  There  is  of  news,  local  and  foreign,  is  growing 
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into  a  necessity.  But  the  old  system  is  scendanti  of  Confucius,  having  done 
built  up  on  the  absence  of  political  this.  The  remaining  descendants  of 
thought  as  a  foundation,  and  it  is  con-  the  sage  remained  in  their  old  home 
sidered  that  this  abstinence  from  criti-  under  the  Tartar  dynasty,  and  one  of 
cism  of  the  Government  is  a  duty,  them  was  made  a  duke,  to  keep  up  the 
Passivity  engenders  loyalty,  as  in  some  sacrifices.  During  this  period  the  maius^ 
countries  ignorance  is  thought  to  be  the  of  Confucius  received  double  honors 
mother  of  devotion.  In  China  a  pru*  under  the  fostering  patronage  of  the  two 
dent  man  does  not  call  in  question  the  emperors,  Chinese  and  foreign.  The 
wisdom  of  the  powers  that  be.  The  Chinese  practically  do  not  distinguish 
ancient  emperors  who  ruled  badly  are  the  Manchoo  empire  in  their  thoughts 
criticised.  History  holds  her  balances,  from  the  Chinese  empire.  Their  patri- 
and  puts  each  actor  on  the  scene  into  otic  feeling  is  one  and  undivided.  The 
her  s^es,  to  decide  what  good  he  has  Taipings  thirty  years  ago  failed  to  at- 
done  and  what  evil ;  but  as  to  the  liv-  tract  the  sympathy  of  the  well-dressed 
ing,  silence  is  golden.  classes  in  any  part  of  China.  They 

Certainly,  revolutions  in  Chinese  his-  raised  the  cry  of  China  for  China  en- 
tory  have  been  numerous,  and  the  people  tirely  without  success.  The  religion  of 
have  more  than  once  shown  very  strong-  the  Taipings  was  foreign,  and  the  hearts 
ly  the  desire  to  expel  foreign  dynasties,  of  the  people  remained  with  the  Man- 
But  the  Government  has  always  been  choos,  who  have  consistently  maintained 
despotic,  and  a  change  of  dynasty  is  the  institutions  and  religion  of  China, 
only  a  change  of  masters.  The  good  That  the  Chinese  show  not  the  least  dc- 
to  gained  by  an  uprising  is  problem-  sire  to  expel  the  Tartar  dynasty,  and 
atical.  The  risks  to  be  run  by  a  rebel  have  remained  faithful  to  it  through  the 
are  overwhelmingly  great.  The  patri-  foreign  wars  and  the  native  rebellions  of 
otic  cry  of  China  for  China  has  its  effect  the  last  half-century,  proves  that  China 
only  when  a  rebellion  has  become  pow-  is  an  undivided  unit  and  has  a  genuine 
erful  enough  to  maintain  order  and  con-  loyalty  to  the  reigning  family.  This 
duct  the  literary  examinations  through-  ought  to  be  understood  by  the  European 
out  whole  provinces.  Then  the  people  observer  who  would  estimate  accurately 
have  no  choice,  and  they  transfer  their  the  extent  and  stability  of  Chinese 
loyalty  to  those  who  have  the  power,  power. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  Five-and*thirty  years  have  passed 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  China  became  since  the  Taiping  rebellion  commenced 
intensely  patriotic  when  the  Mongol  in  China.  They  have  been  mostly  years 
emperors  were  driven  out.  In  the  fury  of  weakness  and  disorder.  A  new  period 
of  the  people’s  zeal  at  that  time  the  of  prosperity  has,  however,  now  begun 
Nestorian  missions  disappeared,  and  the  its  course,  and  the  cessation  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  churches  and  fathers  in  Chinese  Emperor's  minority  just  at  this 
Pekin  were  not  again  heard  of.  It  was  time  will  have  caused  many  eyes  to  be 
not  that  the  religion  they  taught  was  directed  to  that  country  which  has  so 
hated ;  the  people  hated  its  foreign  lately  entered  into  diplomatic  relations 
origin.  In  the  twelfth  century  the  pop-  in  a  regular  manner  with  all  the  great 
ulation  in  North  China  were  loyal  to  the  powers  of  the  West.  The  rebellions 
Golden  dynasty,  which  was  Tartar  ;  which  have  weakened  it  are  at  an  end, 
while  South  China  was  loyal  to  a  native  and  China  is  now  a  great  Asiatic 
imperial  family.  Treaties  of  peace  were  Power.  It  is  the  time  to  take  a  nearer 
maide  at  that  time  with  the  imperial  title  view. 

of  the  emperors  the  same  for  the  two  On  February  7th,  1887,  at  nine 
countries,  and  written  at  the  same  height  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  young  mon- 
on  the  paper.  The  patriotism  of  China  arch  of  that  country,  just  fifteen  years 
for  China  did  not  at  that  time  lead  and  a  half  old,  was  present  at  a  special 
many  of  the  northern  i^ople  to  travel  ceremony  in  the  great  hall  of  audience, 
to  South  China,  and  reside  there  rather  where  he  received  the  homage  of  about 
than  live  under  foreign  masters  ;  but  four  hundred  of  the  princes,  nobility, 
there  were  some  such,  and  among  others  and  officers  of  State,  on  the  occasion  of 
we  hear  of  the  hereditary  dukes,  the  de-  his  personally  undertakin  g  for  the  first 
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time  the  responsibility  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  Empress  Regent  last  sum¬ 
mer  fixed  this  early  time  for  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  attaining  his  majority  under  the 
impression  that  he  had  shown  great  dili¬ 
gence  and  made  great  progress  in  his 
studies,  and  that  the  termination  of  dif¬ 
ficulties  with  France  afforded  a  suitable 
opportunity  for  her  to  resign  to  him  the 
reins  of  power.  Her  decision  caused 
great  trepidation  to  the  Ministers.  It 
seemed  too  soon.  The  Empress’s  wis¬ 
dom  and  experience  were  still  needed  in 
the  conduct  of  the  government  A 
compromise  was  proposed  and  adopted, 
and  in  consequence  the  Emperor  has 
assumed  personal  authority,  but  the 
Empress  assists  still  in  the  government 
as  the  Emperor’s  chief  adviser. 

The  Tai-ho-tien,  where  the  ceremony 
of  installation  took  place,  is  the  same 
lofty  hall  in  which  the  Emperor  receives 
the  homage  of  his  Court  on  New  Year’s 
Day  and  on  other  special  occasions. 
His  personal  suite  surround  him  at  such 
times.  Four  secretaries  stand  on  the 
right,  holding  pencils  and  tablets  to  re¬ 
cord  what  the  Emperor  may  say.  On 
each  side  there  is  a  band  of  musicians, 
outside  the  hall  door,  on  the  broad 
marble  terrace  which  fronts  it.  The 
music  is  soft  and  low.  Voices  accom¬ 
pany  sweet-tuned  instruments,  and  the 
words  chanted  express  congratulation. 
Loud  sounds  are  not  permitted.  Below 
the  terrace  are  arrayed  the  courtiers  ac¬ 
cording  to  rank,  including  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  none  but  those  of  high  grades  ;  and 
beyond  them  are  more  musicians.  These 
last  make  louder  sounds  than  are  per¬ 
mitted  on  the  terrace.  Beyond  them, 
again,  and  outside  the  palace  gate,  are 
assembled  officers  of  the  lower  ranks, 
who  there  perform  their  prostrations.  It 
is  not  considered  necessary  for  them  to 
see  the  Emperor  ;  it  is  enough  to  know 
that  he  is  on  the  throne,  and  this  fact 
the  strains  of  the  louder  music  heard  in 
the  distance  announce  to  them.  On 
this  occasion  the  Marquis  Tseng,  who 
has  become  so  well  known  and  esteemed 
in  Europe  for  his  ability  and  diplomatic 
success,  was  placed  high  among  the  near 
and  the  favored.  To  render  the  new 
Emperor's  title  valid  in  all  respects,  all 
was  done  that  could  be  done  at  the  time 
when  he  was  selected.  When  it  was  felt 
that  the  late  Emperor’s  illness  was  be¬ 


yond  cure  the  Grand  Council  was  called. 
This  consists  of  princes,  nobles,  and  the 
chief  members  of  the  Government. 
Four  sons  of  Taukwang  and  uncles  of 
the  last  Emperor  were  present.  Eight 
hereditary  princes,  whose  titles  were 
given  to  their  forefathers  350  years 
ago,  at  the  conquest,  for  their  services 
as  generals  and  councillors,  were  all 
there.  So  also  were  several  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  class  of  princes,  with  the 
Cabinet  and  the  heads  of  the  six  Boards. 
Though  the  majority  were  Manchoos,  a 
not  inconsiderable  number,  and  these 
very  influential  persons,  were  Chinese. 
The  question  of  the  succession  was  con¬ 
sidered  in  all  its  bearings.  The  Em¬ 
peror  was  too  ill  to  make  a  will,  but  a 
will  might  be  made  for  him,  and  it  might 
be  read  to  him  and  his  consent  obtained. 
This  was  done.  The  Empress-dowager 
named  Tsai-tien,  son  of  the  seventh 
prince,  her  younger  sister’s  first-born. 
The  dying  Emperor  is  said  to  have  given 
his  consent.  'The  document  fixing  the 
succession,  approved  by  the  Emperor, 
but  not  written  with  the  vermilion  pen¬ 
cil,  was  read  to  the  Council.  All  the 
members  of  the  Council  signed  a  docu¬ 
ment  by  which  they  signified  their  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  new  Emperor.  When  this 
had  been  done  the  ninth  prince  went  in 
his  chair  to  bring  his  little  nephew, 
which  he  did,  carrrying  him  upon  his 
knee.  The  Emperor  will  not  now  be 
able  to  recollect  what  took  place  that 
night,  for  he  was  but  three  years  and  a 
hsdf  old.  It  was  a  very  cold  night  in 
January.  His  father’s  residence  was  in 
the  south-west  of  the  Tartar  city,  fully 
two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  palace. 
It  was  late  at  night.  The  little  fellow 
would  be  warmly  wrapped  in  sables,  the 
favorite  winter  attire  of  the  rich  Man¬ 
choos  in  Peking.  He  was  conveyed  by 
the  ninth  prince  because  he  is  younger 
than  the  seventh  prince,  and  for  some 
inscrutable  reason  was  on  that  account 
admissible  at  the  seventh  prince’s  resi¬ 
dence  when  the  elder  brothers,  the  ninth 
and  sixth  princes,  would  not  have  been. 
He  was  taken  at  once  to  the  imperial 
apartments  known  as  the  Yang-hsin-tien 
(the  Hall  for  Nourishing  the  Heart), 
where  the  two  dowager  Empresses  were 
in  waiting  to  receive  him.  There  he 
has  been  ever  since,  occupying  the  same 
apartments  in  which  seven  emperors  be- 
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fore  him  have  resided  since  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  dynasty.* 

China  has  not  the  law  of  hereditary 
right  to  settle  the  succession.  The 
Government  is  despotic,  and  the  Em¬ 
peror  can  choose  hts  own  successor  ; 
but  on  the  whole  it  is  the  eldest  son  who 
usually  succeeds  his  father.  The  Em¬ 
peror  is  an  absolute  ruler,  and  cannot 
be  controlled  ;  but  should  the  best  and 
most  capable  prince  be  chosen,  and  he 
not  be  at  the  same  time  the  eldest,  no 
one  need  complain  that  the  hereditary 
principle  has  not  been  %dhered  to.  The 
public  welfare  needs  wise  and  able 
Sovereigns,  and  the  dying  monarch  may 
make  a  better  choice  than  if  he  were 
obliged  by  law  to  take  the  eldest.  The 
monarch,  too,  in  China  should  in  his 
will  appoint  a  regency.  If  there  be  a 
regency  of  high  functionaries,  the  Em¬ 
press  need  not  be  regent  ;  but  if  such  a 
regency  be  not  appointed,  the  Empress 
will  become  regent.  In  the  case  of  the 
Emperor  Kanghi,  who  came  to  the 
throne  in  1662,  there  was  a  regency  of 
four  ;  in  the  case  of  Kwang-hsU  the  two 
Empresses  were  regents.  When  the 
father  is  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 
that  son  offers  the  sacriffces  twice  a  year 
to  his  manes^  for  the  rule  is  that  the 
eldest  son  is  the  most  suitable  person  to 
do  this.  Should  the  successor  to  the 
throne  be  a  nephew,  he  ought  to  be  adopt¬ 
ed  as  a  son  by  his  uncle.  This  law  of 
adoption  views  the  empire  as  an  inheri¬ 
tance,  and  the  Chinese  law  resembles 
that  of  the  Romans  in  this  respect. 

A  pathetic  tragedy  happened  at  the 
funeral  of  the  last  Emperor  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  principle  of  succession  to 
the  empire  by  adoption.  An  officer, 
Woo-koo-too,  committed  suicide  because 
the  succession  had  not  been  settled  to 
bis  mind  by  the  Empress  and  the  Grand 
Council.  He  thought  that  the  Emperor 
Tung-chih  was  not  well  treated,  because 
the  Emperor  Kwang-hsii  is  a  cousin  and 
not  a  nephew.  He  reasoned  in  this 
way  :  if  the  Emperor  Kwang-hsU  marry 
and  have  a  direct  heir,  that  heir  will 
succeed  him  and  perform  the  sacrifices 
4.0  him  ;  thus  the  Emperor  Tung-chih 
will  be  left  without  a  lineal  successor. 
To  remedy  this  fatal  flaw  in  the  dynastic 
succession  the  Emperor  Kwang-hsu 
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should,  when  his  son  becomes  old 
enough,  appoint  him  the  adopted  son  of 
Emperor  Tung-chih,  and  resign  to  him 
the  throne.  The  Court  did  not,  and 
would  not,  consent  to  this  view,  as  he 
was  aware  ;  nor  would  the  Empress  see 
why  the  new  Emperor  should  be  bound 
to  resign  when  he  grew  up,  by  an  edict 
which  Woo-koo-too  thought  she  ought 
to  issue.  He  therefore  committed  sui¬ 
cide,  leaving  a  document  stating  his 
views.  This  document  was  found  near 
his  body,  and  shown  to  the  Empress. 
In  the  decree  issued  on  the  occasion, 
while  sympathy  was  shown  for  the  loyal 
feeling  of  the  unfortunate  officer,  his 
view  was  not  accepted,  because  the 
young  Emperor  must  be  left  to  decide 
when  the  fitting  time  shall  arrive  what 
steps  should  be  taken  to  insure  the  due 
performance  of  sacrificial  rites  to  his 
predecessor  on  the  throne. 

An  incident  like  this,  taking  place 
seven  or  eight  years  ago,  shows  the  gen¬ 
uine  loyalty  of  the  Chinese  officials,  the 
result  of  the  loyal  adherence  by  the 
Manchoo  Sovereigns  to  the  system  of 
examinations,  and  of  the  honors  dis¬ 
tributed  yearly  to  successful  candidates. 
The  Manchoos,  when  they  conquered 
the  country,  continued  the  system  of  the 
Ming  dynasty  which  they  found  prevail¬ 
ing,  and  by  a  wise  intermixture  of  Chi¬ 
nese  and  Manchoos  in  the  chief  offices 
of  the  Government  succeeded  in  inducing 
the  literati  to  accept  with  cordiality  the 
rule  of  a  foreign  race.  Each  of  the  six 
Boards,  whether  of  Works,  Revenue, 
Ceremonies,  Civil  Office,  Military  Es¬ 
tablishments,  Criminal  Law,  has  a  Man¬ 
choo  and  a  Chinese  president,  and  two 
Manchoo  and  Chinese  vice-presidents. 
The  offices  of  importance  through  the 
country  arc  filled  frequently  by  Man¬ 
choos,  but  usually  by  Chinese.  The 
ancient  principle  in  selecting  officers  is 
to  take  those  who  are  “  virtuous  and 
prudent.”  The  system  of  examinations 
is  adopted  as  a  method  for  discovering 
what  men  bear  this  character.  The 
promotion  of  education  is  a  secondary 
aim  ;  the  supply  of  competent  officers  is 
the  primary  intention.  Tnis  works  well 
,  for  enlisting  the  people  on  the  side  of 
the  existing  imperial  regime.  The  offi¬ 
cials  are  connected  with  the  prefectures 
through  the  whole  empire  ;  the  ramifi¬ 
cations  of  their  family  relationships 
27 
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reach  to  every  part,  near  or  distant. 
The  sympathies  of  the  people  are  there¬ 
fore  everywhere  with  the  Government. 
Those  who  do  not  obtain  office  with  its 
emoluments  obtain  some  amount  of 
honor  and  influence  through  the  literary 
degree  they  have  obtained,  or  some 
official  title  bestowed  on  them  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  services  rendered.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  titles  not  only  for  the  able 
and  scholarly,  but  for  all  military  ac¬ 
complishments — for  the  rich  and  the 
successful  in  every  branch  of  life.  Those 
who  can  shoot  well  at  a  target  are  made 
Bachelors,  Masters,  and  Doctors,  just 
as  those  who  can  write  a  good  essay  or 
improvise  a  poem.  The  natural  patri¬ 
otism  of  the  people  is  directed  therefore 
toward  the  existing  Government,  be¬ 
cause  all  are  looking  to  it,  for  them¬ 
selves  or  for  their  relatives,  with  the 
ardent  expectation  that  at  the  next  scat¬ 
tering  of  honors  and  promotions  some 
will  fall  to  their  share. 

The  boundary-line  of  Chinese  terri¬ 
tory,  across  which  the  sons  of  Han  look 
at  Russia,  is  of  immense  length,  in  all 
more  than  four  thousand  English  miles. 
This  boundary-line  begins  at  Possiel,  on 
the  Manchurian  east  coast,  north  of 
Corea.  It  consists  chiefly  of  rivers  for 
two  thousand  miles,  and  for  the  remain¬ 
ing  two  thousand,  of  mountain  chains. 
The  river  boundary  is  easily  fixed  and 
as  easily  violated.  Russia  is  more  likely 
to  cross  the  river  boundaries  than  those 
which  consist  of  lofty  mountain  chains. 
All  along  these  lines  China  is  busy 
strengthening  her  position.  By  the  last 
Gazettes,  which  contained  a  report  of  the 
defence  expenditure  of  the  three  eastern 
provinces  stretching  from  the  Amour 
River  to  the  Newchwang,  Port  Arthur, 
and  Corea,  it  appears  that  it  is  under 
the  new  Naval  Board,  and  that;^'ai6,- 
ooo  sterling  per  annum  is  the  total  out¬ 
lay.  For  this  sum  about  5,000  men, 
drilled  in  foreign  fashion,  are  maintained 
in  each  of  the  three  provinces.  They 
have  sixty  Krupp  guns  under  their 
charge,  twenty  in  each  province.  In 
future  a  million  taels  will  be  required 
annually  for  this  item — that  is  about 
;;^25o,ooo.  The  necessary  quarter  of  a 
million  for  frontier  defence  in  the  Man¬ 
churian  provinces  will,  for  the  present 
at  least,  be  supplied  from  the  foreign 
customs  revenue.  A  change  is  being 


made  in  the  administration  of  the  three 
Manchurian  provinces.  The  Chinese 
emigrant  farm-workers,  attracted  by  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  have  increased  so 
much  that  the  normal  civil  system  of 
China  proper  is  in  course  of  rapid  estab¬ 
lishment  there.  Each  military  governor 
is  now  required  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  corresponding  civil  office.  Under 
him  are  a  certain  number  of  magistrates, 
who  control  prefectures  and  arrondisse- 
ments.  It  is  easy  to  foresee  that  the 
old  military  system  of  Manchuria  and 
Mongolia  will  be  greatly  modified,  and 
almost  replaced,  by  a  system  whose  main 
features  are  the  use  of  foreign  drill  and 
European  cannon,  and  a  regular  ex¬ 
penditure  for  frontier  defence  from  the 
receipts  of  the  foreign  customs. 

In  Chinese  Turkestan  similar  changes 
have  taken  place.  Surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  mountains,  this  region  is  pro¬ 
tected  from  foreign  invasion  by  difficul¬ 
ties  like  those  which  opposed  themselves 
to  Hannibal  and  Napoleon  when  they 
marched  across  the  Alps  into  Italy. 
This  renders  the  task  of  defence  easier. 
Here  also  the  civil  administration  of 
China  proper  has  been  introduced,  of 
which  a  tax  on  agriculture  is  the  basis. 
The  grass  land  of  Mongolia  is  here  ex¬ 
changed  in  many  places  for  fertile  gar¬ 
dens  and  cornfields.  The  aim  of  the 
Government  is  to  make  all  the  outlying 
provinces  as  much  like  China  as  pos¬ 
sible  As  emigrants  press  in  year  by 
year,  the  population  increases,  till  the 
fitting  moment  has  arrived  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  civil  and  military  exam¬ 
inations,  and  this  completes  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  agricultural  Tartary  to  the 
Chinese  type.  An  admirable  method  of 
cheapening  military  expenditure  is  that 
of  military  colonies.  Soldiers  cultivate 
the  soil  as  part  of  their  duties  ;  the  re¬ 
ceipts  and  expenditure  of  military  farm¬ 
ing  districts  are  a  part  of  the  official  ac¬ 
counts.  By  this  system  lands  that  once 
lay  waste  are  brought  under  cultivation, 
and  the  soldier  maintains  the  industrious 
habits  of  his  youth,  while  there  is  a 
force  ready  for  immediate  action  should 
there  be  either  a  rebellion  or  a  foreign 
invasion.  The  criminal  administration 
is  made  to  dovetail  with  this  official 
colonization.  Criminals  sentenced  to 
transportation  are  conveyed  to  some 
locality  where  waste  land  is  capable  of 
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cultivation.  Their  wives  and  children 
accompany  them.  They  have  land, 

Sain,  and  a  cow  lent  to  them,  and  when 
e  crops  are  gathered  they  account  for 
these  loans,  and  pay  what  is  demanded. 
The  Government  allows  their  families  to 
accompany  them  in  their  distant  exile, 
that  they  may  not  run  away,  and  is  thus 
able  to  prevent  their  either  escaping  the 
full  term  of  their  penalty  or  cheating  the 
Government  of  the  autumn  dues.  This 
system  of  military  colonies  dates  from 
iKfore  the  Christian  era,  when  the  Chi¬ 
nese  first  conquered  Turkestan. 

A  great  impulse  has  been  given  to 
emigration  from  North  China  to  the 
fertile  lands  north-east  and  north  and 
north-west  of  the  Great  Wall  by  the 
great  famine  of  1876,  and  by  the  rebel¬ 
lions  of  the  last  thirty  years.  The 
floods  of  the  Yellow  River  have  also 
driven  multitudes  to  seek  a  peaceful 
home  in  the  rich  valleys  of  the  north. 
They  can  be  reached  in  a  few  days  by 
pedestrians  walking  with  packs  on  their 
backs  in  groups  of  three,  five,  or  more. 
After  a  few  months,  having  earned 
something  in  a  land  of  plenty,  the  emi¬ 
grants  return  to  remove  their  families  to 
the  new  home  in  the  wilderness.  This 
work  of  colonizing  the  extensive  tracts 
of  fertile  land  which  exist  beyond  the 
Great  Wall  must  go  on  increasing  so 
long  as  peace  shall  continue.  Naturally 
the  policy  of  China  is  definitely  expan¬ 
sive  in  this  respect.  1  he  Government 
fosters  emigration,  and  loses  no  time  in 
appointing  governors  to  new  cities  and 
provinces.  For  a  time  the  colonies  are 
under  military  law.  Civil  law  follows, 
with  the  system  of  literary  degrees  and 
official  distinctions.  The  Marquis  Tseng 
says,  in  the  Atiatic  Quarterly  Review  for 
January,  that  “  in  Manchuria,  Mon¬ 
golia,  and  Chinese  Turkestan  there  are 
immense  tracts  of  country  which  have 
never  felt  the  touch  of  the  husband¬ 
man.”  It  is  just  in  these  tracts  into 
which  the  surplus  population  of  China’s 
northern  provinces  is  now  pressing  so 
rapidly  that  the  Government  is  fast  com¬ 
pleting  the  change  from  military  to  civil 
administration.  Thus  China  is  posi¬ 
tively  becoming  stronger  in  her  posses¬ 
sions  in  Tartary  by  their  growing  popu¬ 
lation  and  assimilation  to  her  provinces 
at  home.  This  is  a  set-off  to  famines 
and  war,  and  if  the  Government  is  suc¬ 


cessful  in  preserving  internal  peace,  the 
northern  provinces  will  recover  after  a 
few  years  the  old  figures  at  which  they 
stood  in  the  population  lists.  The 
quickness  with  which  the  population  re¬ 
turns  rise  and  fall  is  a  striking  fact  in 
Chinese  history.  However  great  their 
losses  may  be,  the  Chinese  are  morally 
certain  to  recoup  them  in  a  very  few*  de¬ 
cades,  on  account  of  the  salubrity  of  the 
country  and  the  self-maintaining  phy¬ 
sique  of  the  race.  The  eighteen  prov¬ 
inces  became  twenty-one,  if  we  include 
Manchuria,  where  the  Chinese  are  now 
the  largest  element  of  the  population. 
The  new  large  Turkish  province  will 
make  the  number  twenty-two,  and  some 
think  Corea  will  soon  become  a  twenty- 
third  province. 

This  brings  us  to  the  present  attitude 
of  China  in  regard  to  Corea  and  Japan. 
Corea  was  incorporated  into  the  empire 
in  the  second  century  before  Christ,  and 
again  in  the  seventh  century.  The 
Coreans  speak  a  language  half  of  which 
is  their  own  and  half  Chinese.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  Japanese.  Both  na¬ 
tions  long  ago  adopted  the  Chinese  edu¬ 
cational  system.  The  Corean  popula¬ 
tion  includes,  like  that  of  Tung- king,  a 
very  large  Chinese  element,  the  residuum 
from  early  emigration.  But  the  gram¬ 
mar  of  the  native  tongue  in  Corea  and 
in  Japan  has  kept  its  place  ;  while  the 
vocabulary  of  Chinese  civilization  in  all 
its  fulness,  with  the  printers,  painters, 
umbrella-makers,  silk-weavers,  tea  culti¬ 
vators,  lacquer-makers,  junk-builders, 
« ine  and  '.toy  manufacturers,  as  well  as 
the  books  and  mechanical  implements  of 
China,  have  made  the  social  economy  of 
those  countries  what  they  now  are. 
Corea  is  legally  subordinate  to  China  ; 
her  king  is  a  vassal  of  the  Manchoo 
dynasty,  and  he  and  his  queen  receive 
their  investiture  from  China.  Japan 
has  taken  Loochoo,  once  a  Chinese  vas¬ 
sal  State.  France  has  taken  Tung-kirtg, 
another  vassal  State.  England  has 
taken  Burmah,  and  will  send  the  decen¬ 
nial  embassy  to  keep  up  an  old  form  ; 
but  China  will  retain  no  power  there. 
Only  Corea  remains.  Geographically, 
Corea  ought  to  belong  to  China,  if 
China  were  able  to  keep  it.  But  China 
has  enough  to  do  in  taking  care  of  her 
own  coast-line.  It  may  be  questioned 
if  she  would  be  acting  wisely  in  assum- 
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long  additional  coast*hne,  with  some 
six  harbors  to  protect.  But  prestige 
favors  China.  Corea  fears  and  respects 
her  ;  and  history  and  near  neighborhood 
have  linked  the  lesser  and  greater  na* 
tionalities  together  from  time  imme¬ 
morial.  As  to  Corea  herself,  she  has 
no*  power  to  say  yes  or  no.  She  is  a 
ball  tossed  between  rival  players,  and  is 
helpless  for  attack  or  defence.  But  her 
hope  ought  to  be  directed  to  Western 
civilization.  It  is  not  China  that  can 
do  Corea  much  good.  She  had  better 
be  a  neutral  State,  and  facilities  ought 
to  be  afforded  to  Europeans  to  work  her 
coal,  copper,  and  iron  deposits,  which 
are  very  abundant,  with  Western  capital 
and  appliances.  Corea  could  then  be 
brought  into  a  flourishing  condition. 
The  great  coal  deposits  of  North  China 
are  continued  under  the  Peking  plain 
through  Corea  into  Japan,  and  this  fact 
insures  Corea's  future  prosperity. 

The  customs  department  in  Corea  is 
now  made  a  branch  of  that  of  China. 
This  shows  that  the  absorption  of  Corea 
by  China  is  not  unlikely,  for  it  multi¬ 
plies  the  links  which  connect  the  two 
countries.  The  amount  of  revenue  de¬ 
rived  from  the  foreign  customs  in  Corea 
'during  nine  months  of  last  year  was 
130,000  dollars.  Subtracting  the  cost 
of  the  collecting  service,  the  Corean 
Government  would  receive  three-fourths 
of  this  sum.  At  Seoul,  considering  the 
unquestioned  poverty  of  the  country, 
this  sum  will  not  be  considered  small. 
During  the  same  period  the  number  of 
Japanese  passengers  arriving  in  Corea 
by  steamer  was  greater  by  400  than  the 
number  of  those  who  left ;  showing  that 
about  500  Japanese  are  at  present  each 
year  taking  up  their  abode  in  Corea  to 
gain  a  livelihood.  Very  few  Chinese  go 
there,  and  it  may  be  concluded  from 
present  signs  that  the  trade  of  Japan 
with  Corea  will  steadily  increase,  while 
the  progress  of  maritime  trade  between 
China  and  Corea  will  be  slow.  There 
is,  however,  an  old-established  land 
trade  between  Corea  and  Peking,  and 
with  the  Manchurian  cities  on  the  route, 
which  may  account  in  part  for  the  small 
amount  of  Chinese  trade  at  the  newly 
opened  ports  of  Corea.  China  receives 
an  annual  embassy  from  Corea,  and 
traders  accompany  the  mission.  She 


the  accession  of  a  new  king  or  queen 
sends  an  embassy  to  invest  them  with 
their  titles. 

At  present  Corea  is  exporting  gold  to 
Japan  at  the  rate  of  nearly  a  million 
dollars’  worth  in  a  year.  To  China  by 
land  she  exports  a  very  good  stout  paper 
made  of  bark,  which  bears  the  same  re¬ 
lation  to  Chinese  paper  which  stout 
gray  shirtings  do  to  thin  calico.  She 
also  exports  ginseng  and  other  medi¬ 
cines,  native  calicoes  and  miscellaneous 
articles.  Her  staples  at  the  open  ports 
are  bones,  cow-hides,  and  beans.  The 
foreign  articles  her  people  like  best  are 
gray  shirtings,  lawns,  muslins,  and  kero¬ 
sene  oil.  A  new  policy  needs  to  be  in¬ 
augurated  in  Corea  which  would  allow 
mines  to  be  worked.  It  will  then  be¬ 
come  possible  for  her  to  export  the  metals 
and  coal  which  are  now  hidden  beneath 
her  soil,  the  source  of  riches  in  the 
future. 

China  is  now  happily  at  peace  with 
Japan,  after  some  months  of  trouble¬ 
some  negotiations  arising  out  of  the 
painful  event  of  last  year  at  Nagasaki, 
when  lives  were  lost  in  a  quarrel  be¬ 
tween  Japanese  and  a  party  from  a  Chi¬ 
nese  ship  of  war  on  shore  at  that  place. 
China  has  lost  Loochoo,  her  most  dis¬ 
tant  dependency,  through  the  action  of 
the  Japanese  in  taking  possession  of  that 
archipelago  without  leave.  But  she  has 
learned  to  feel  that  it  is  better  to  allow 
Japan,  as  matters  stand,  to  retain  that 
insignificant  kingdom.  The  fear  of  war 
on  account  of  the  Japanese  invasion  of 
Formosa  was  averted  by  the  mediation 
of  the  former  British  Minister  to  China, 
Sir  Thomas  Wade.  An  indemnity  paid 
by  China  of  half  a  million  dollars  se¬ 
cured  peace.  These  two  Powers  were 
glad  not  to  be  obliged  to  fight  longer, 
and  this  is  a  good  omen.  Only  in  Corea 
are  these  nationalities  likely  to  come 
into  collision,  and  there  the  presence 
of  the  various  foreign  representatives 
will  tend  to  maintain  harmony.  China 
stands  always  in  need  of  Japanese 
copper,  lacquer-ware,  coal,  vegetables, 
wax,  and  sea-weed.  At  Chinese  ports 
the  imports  from  Japan  are  just  at  pres¬ 
ent,  as  compared  with  exports  to  Japan, 
as  ten  to  three  in  value.  The  Japanese 
do  not  nerd  silk  or  tea,  and  they  receive 
gold  and  silver  instead.  The  whole 
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foreign  trade  of  China  is  valued  at  150,*  new  channels  of  action,  and  just  in  pro- 


000,000  taels.  Out  of  this  amount  seven 
millions  is  the  value  of  Japanese  trade, 
and  twelve  millions  that  of  the  United 
States.  The  Japanese  trade  has  in* 
creased  a  million  in  eight  years.  It  is 
with  Japan  as  with  India.  China  pro¬ 
duces  little  that  either  of  these  countries 
wants.  All  three  countries  produce  rice 
and  wheat.  The  Japanese  would  be 
better  for  more  wheat,  for  they  have  not 
the  physical  endurance  of  the  Chinese. 
If  they  imported  wheat  from  China,  it 
would  be  well  for  them  ;  as  also  mut¬ 
ton,  to  take  the  place  of  hsh.  Sheep 
will  not  live  in  Japan,  but  the  Japanese 
might  use  Chinese  mutton.  This  would 
tend  to  equalize  trade  and  give  more 
stability  to  their  physical  constitution. 
Before  the  treaties  the  Japanese  trade 
with  China  was  a  mere  shadow.  Three 
centuries  ago  the  Japanese  came  year 
by  year  in  pirate  fleets  to  ravage  the 
coast  of  China.  Now  there  is  an  in¬ 
creasing  trade  between  the  countries, 
and  very  satisfactory  diplomatic  Inter¬ 
course  at  Tokio  and  Peking  ;  commer¬ 
cial  intercourse  is  regulated  at  the  ports 
by  the  presence  of  consuls.  The  gen¬ 
eral  effect  of  adl  this  is  decidedly  in 
favor  of  peace.  Every  year  makes  the 
quiet  of  the  future  more  assured.  China 
and  Japan  are  learning  to  live  by  treaties 
and  the  rules  of  international  law,  just 
as  if  they  were  Western  States.  Japan 
especially  benefits  by  foreign  trade,  be¬ 
cause  she  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
opium.  As  an  island  empire  should 
do,  she  increases  annually  her  ships  and 
her  trade.  In  tonnage  dues  last  year  at 
Chinese  ports  she  paid  more  than  any 
country  except  Germany,  America,  and 
England.  In  the  amount  of  duties  on 
her  cargoes,  England,  France,  and  Ger¬ 
many  alone  surpassed  her,  and  she  paid 
more  than  Russia  or  the  United  States. 
Considering  that  Japan  does  not  require 
Chinese  tea,  whereas  all  these  great 
powers  need  immense  quantities  of  it, 
this  fact  shows  a  healthy  condition  in 
Japanese  trade.  Besides  this,  Christian 
missions  in  China  and  Japan  show  steady 
progress,  and  that  progress  has  been  in¬ 
creasingly  rapid  of  late  years.  There  is 
good  reason,  then,  to  expect  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  peace,  and  increasing  com¬ 
mercial  prosperity  in  both  empires,  for 
the  energies  of  the  people  are  finding 


portion  to  the  enlarged  scope  for  their 
activities  will  be  the  diminution  of  in¬ 
surrectionary  and  lawless  tendencies  of 
everjiwki^. 

CbMuXposition  in  regard  to  the  west¬ 
ern  powers  since  1842  is  an  entirely  new 
departure  in  her  history.  Her  Minis¬ 
ters  sit  with  the  diplomatists  of  Europe 
in  the  same  council  chambers,  as  equals 
with  equals.  This  change  must  have  a 
vast  influence  on  her  in  coming  times. 
She  is  too  strong  not  to  be  respected. 
Her  population  is  too  great  and  her  civil¬ 
ization  too  advanced  to  admit  of  her 
being  subdued  by  an  invading  army  ;  at 
least,  no  one  at  present  is  thinking  of 
attempting  it,  and  each  year  sees  China 
growing  stronger ;  so  that  the  other 
Powers,  whether  in  Asia  or  farther 
away,  will  be  still  less  likely  to  attempt 
it  at  any  future  time.  It  is  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  her  that  she  has  a  literally 
inexhaustible  supply  of  soldiers,  and 
that,  to  meet  the  expense  of  foreign 
drill,  she  has  nearly  five  million  pounds 
sterling,  which  the  foreign  trade  will 
now  yield  under  the  new  arrangements. 
This  includes  the  collection  by  the  for¬ 
eign  custom-houses  of  the  tax  now 
agreed  on — viz.,  ^^15  per  cwt.,  or  more 
exactly  eighty  taels  per  picul — on  for¬ 
eign  opium.  This  sum,  collected  for 
her  by  the  foreign  customs  service  on 
the  fringe  of  her  empire,  helps  her  to 
defend  that  fringe  from  the  attacks  of  a 
foreign  foe.  But  she  has  treaties  with 
all  the  Powers  whose  ships  come  to  her 
shores.  She  has  accepted  international 
law  as  it  has  been  elaborated  by  West¬ 
ern  jurists.  So  far  as  documents  and 
signatures  can  tie  and  fetter  a  nation, 
China  is  now  as  much  tied  and  fettered 
as  any  other  Power  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Bur¬ 
lingame  said  nearly  twenty  years  ago, 
she  has  really  joined  the  comity  of  na¬ 
tions.  At  that  time  China  chose  an 
eloquent  American  to  be  her  mouth¬ 
piece,  and  he  resigned  his  post  as  the 
United  States  Minister  to  China  in 
order  to  serve  her.  Now  she  has  her 
own  diplomatist,  the  Marquis  Tseng, 
who  has,  like  Mr.  Burlingame,  also 
adopted  a  flowery  style  when  laying  his 
views  before  the  European  public.  Mr. 
Burlingame  said  nothing  of  China’s 
power,  but  the  Marquis  Tseng  thinks  it 
well  to  make  a  point  of  this,  while  he 
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seeks  to  show  that  she  will  not  make  use  extending  on  the  south.  The  settlement 


o(  her  power  to  conquer  the  territory  of 
her  neighbors.  That  is  to  say,  she  has 
consented  to  be  tied  by  treaties,  and  she 
will  not  break  loose  with  uMrtyMcted 
violence  from  the  obligatioar  shr  has 
accepted.  Every  new  treaty  between 
China  and  a  foreign  Power  pves  new 
evidence  that  China  is  becoming  accus¬ 
tomed  to  live  in  the  new  atmosphere  of 
foreign  law  with  which  she  is  now  sur¬ 
rounded.  Steam  and  the  telegraph  have 
made  Peking  and  Shanghai  nearer  to 
London  than  Cairo  and  Alexandria  were 
in  the  days  of  our  grandfathers.  China, 
therefore,  instead  of  being,  as  then,  a 
sort  of  unknown  Neptune  in  the  solar 
system  of  politics,  has  become  a  known 
factor,  whose  powers  can  be  estimated, 
whose  opinions  can  be  foreseen,  and 
whose  sympathy  can  be  secured  by  fair 
dealing  and  wise  judgment. 

Toward  France,  if  she  bears  any 
malice,  she  has  discreetly  concealed  it, 
and  French  residents  in  China  were 
during  the  short  war  of  1885  in  no  way 
disturbed.  The  sale  by  the  Pope  of  the 
Peking  Cathedral  to  the  Chinese  Gov¬ 
ernment,  with  the  consent  of  France, 
has  greatly  pleased  the  Court ;  and  the 
French  clergy  in  Peking  are  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  high  honors,  conferred  most 
cheerfully  by  the  Chinese.  Tung-king 
has  in  earlier  times  been  for  centuries 
together  a  part  of  China,  and  has  been 
repeatedly  divided  into  prefectures  and 
arrondissements.  China  really  had  al¬ 
ways  a  fancy  for  Tung-king.  In  an 
atlas  printed  at  Hankow  in  the  year 
1863  under  the  direction  of  the  patriotic 
governor  Hoo-linyi,  the  kingdom  of 
Tung-king  is  carefully  included  as  a 
part  of  the  empire,  and  is  in  the  same 
category  with  the  islands  of  Formosa 
and  Hainan.  This  atlas  was  published 
in  the  last  year  of  the  Taiping  rebellion, 
and  it  shows  that  this  governor  never 
lost  heart  even  in  dark  times,  and  that 
while  he  was  planning  the  restoration  of 
peace  and  order  along  the  Yang-txe 
river,  he  was  also  hoping  to  see  the  glory 
of  the  Han  dynasty  of  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago  restored  in  the  annexation  of 
Tung-king.  But  each  war  extinguishes 
the  hopes  of  some  enthusiasts,  and  the 
war  with  France  has  drawn  a  line  which 
checks  the  aspirations  of  the  patriotic 
who  desired  to  see  China's  boundaries 


with  France  is  made  much  more  satis¬ 
factory  and  secure  by  the  cession  of  the 
cathedral.  This  restoration  of  an  em¬ 
peror's  gift  need  never  have  been  made 
if,  twenty  years  ago,  when  it  was  rebuilt 
after  a  fire,  its  two  towers  had  not  been 
raised  too  high.  This  was  a  cause  of 
irritation  to  the  imperial  family  during 
all  the  intervening  years.  As  they 
walked  in  the  palace  grounds  or  were 
rowed  in  boats  on  the  lake,  they  seemed 
to  be  in  the  shadow  of  demon  forms. 
Two  lofty  symmetrical  towers  surmount¬ 
ing  a  church,  whose  pointed  arches 
periodically  re-echo  the  mellifluous 
sounds  of  organ  music  and  the  solemn 
chant  of  worship,  should  rather  be  view¬ 
ed  as  a  lovely  ornament ;  but  the  im¬ 
perial  family  and  the  high  mandarinate 
of  China  saw  in  them  the  symbols  of  in¬ 
trusion  and  dangerous  proximity.  The 
Eastern  imagination  finds  evil  portents 
anywhere ;  and  France,  with  her  sol¬ 
diers  and  her  delicate  sensitiveness,  was 
always  .in  these  towers  looking  down 
upon  them  from  a  position  of  superior¬ 
ity.  This  feeling  has  now  been  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  church,  it  is  thought, 
will  remain  an  architectural  ornament 
only  to  the  palace  grounds.  The  new 
cathedral  will  be  half  a  mile  away,  and 
the  height,  which  it  may  not  exceed,  is 
limited  expressly  in  the  Empress’s  edict 
announcing  the  cession  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral.  The  Court  of  Peking  breathed 
freely  after  long  suspense,  when  at  last 
the  long  negotiations  with  France,  the 
Pope,  and  the  clergy  were  happily  con¬ 
cluded.  The  question  of  the  French 
missions  remains,  and  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
termined  previously  by  diplomacy,  be¬ 
cause  the  time,  place,  and  circumstances 
of  anti-foreign  riots  cannot  be  foreseen. 
The  Government  finds  it  hard  to  con¬ 
trol  popular  frenzy  arising  from  igno¬ 
rance  and  superstition  and  a  blind  hatred 
of  everything  not  Chinese.  Lately  at 
Chung-king  the  riot  directed  its  fury 
against  French,  English,  and  American 
subjects  without  discrimination.  The 
same  thing  has  happened  frequently  be¬ 
fore.  One  riot  brings  the  Ministers  of 
three  or  four  countries  at  once  with  their 
complaints  to  the  doors  of  the  Yamen 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  That  Board  has 
a  hard  time  on  such  occasions.  Indem¬ 
nities  are  promised.  Responsibility  is 
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recognized.  The  stupid  violence  of  China,  a  Power  embracing  many  re- 


the  people  is  admitted  Irecly.  But  while 
all  this  has  been  done,  what  is  most  re* 
grettable  is  that  the  same  thing  may 
occur  again  at  any  time  in  some  new 
locality  which  before  was  tranquil. 
China  has  legislation  against  seditious 
gatherings  and  religious  sects  meeting  in 
secret.  Death  and  banishment  are 
freely  dealt  out  to  offenders  against  the 
laws  proscribing  certain  objectionable 
sects  ;  but  there  is  no  Riot  Act,  and  it 
is  not  made  the  duty  by  law  of  the  local 
magistrates  or  citizens  to  help  in  sup¬ 
pressing  the  proceedings  of  a  mob  at¬ 
tacking  foreign  residents.  Hence  a 
fiopular  rising  against  foreigners  and 
their  property  rages  on  unrestrained  by 
the  executive.  The  sympathy  of  the 
richer  classes  is  more  with  the  mob  than 
with  the  foreigners.  The  mischief  comes 
to  a  head,  and  bursts  upon  a  few  help¬ 
less  victims,  and  the  country  loses  the 
amount  of  the  indemnity  because  the 
local  executive  is  powerless.  In  the 
Chinese  Statute-book  there  ought  to  be 
a  section  defining  the  culpability  and 
punishment  of  local  officers  when  neg¬ 
lecting  to  give  the  protection  needed  by 
foreigners  in  these  emergencies,  and 
guaranteed  to  them  by  the  treaties. 

The  missionary  enterprises  of  Cath¬ 
olics  and  Protestants  in  China  share, 
and  ought  to  share,  like  other  peaceable 
activities  of  man  in  society,  in  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  law.  Chinese  law  has 
now  been  enlarged  by  the  recognition, 
on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  Government, 
of  those  parts  of  the  European  interna¬ 
tional  law  which  guard  commerce  and 
religion  from  unjust  hindrance  and  in¬ 
terference. 

If  missionaries  had  not  been  already 
at  work  in  China  when  the  treaties  were 
made,  the  interests  of  merchants  only 
would  have  been  consulted  ;  but  happily 
it  is  now  a  fact,  from  which  diplomacy 
cannot  on  either  side  retreat,  that  for¬ 
eign  residents  for  teaching  religion  and 
science,  and  travellers  seeking  to  in¬ 
crease  human  knowledge,  are  now  all  of 
them  under  the  aegis  of  the  treaties. 
All  the  treaty  Powers  having  any  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  trade  with  China 
have  also  missionaries  in  that  country, 
in  whose  protection  their  accredited  rep¬ 
resentatives  at  the  Chinese  Court  are 
naturally  interested.  It  is  well  for 


hgions  and  nationalities,  that  the  treaties 
have  been  made  on  a  liberal  basis,  and 
that  they  engage  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  to  respect  the  religious  opinions  of 
native  Christians.  Missionary  opera¬ 
tions  it  is  impossible  to  repress,  and  the 
popular  ignorance  of  China  shows  the 
paramount  need  of  teaching  the  simple 
truths  of  science  in  that  country.  This 
is  done  to  no  small  extent  in  the  schools 
and  publications  of  the  missions.  In 
this  way  China  is  greatly  benefited,  and 
in  course  of  time,  as  the  spread  of 
knowledge  loosens  the  hold  of  super¬ 
stition  on  the  people,  they  will,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  be  cured  of  this  tendency  to 
burn  and  destroy  on  a  sudden  impulse. 
The  task  of  governing  them  will  then 
become  easier,  and  the  advantage  accru¬ 
ing  to  the  governing  classes  by  tJie  oper¬ 
ations  of  the  missionary  societies  will  be 
recognized,  just  as  fully  as  it  is  at  the 
present  time  in  India,  in  the  official 
statements  of  many  public  men  who 
have  had  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  effects 
of  Christian  missions  in  educating  and 
elevating  public  opinion  in  that  pen¬ 
insula. 

The  feeling  of  China  toward  England 
has  visibly  improved.  After  all  the  mis¬ 
chief  done  by  opium  to  China,  her 
statesmen  have  none  the  less  been  quick 
to  perceive  that  friendly  relations  with 
England  should  be  cultivated.  The 
Emperor  Taou-kwang  tried  to  put  down 
the  habit  of  opium-smoking  by  law,  and 
failed,  on  account  of  the  wretched  love 
of  the  opium-smoker  for  the  gratifica¬ 
tion,  of  which  he  suffers  the  pernicious 
effects.  The  former  Minister  to  Eng¬ 
land,  Kwo-sung-tau,  and  the  lately  re¬ 
turned  Minister,  Tseng-ki-tseh,  sent 
home  detailed  and  sympathetic  reports 
of  England,  which  were  printed  and 
widely  read.  England’s  consent  to  a 
collection  of  a  high  duty  on  opium,  after 
long  hesitation,  was  very  pleasing  to  the 
Government.  The  habit  of  opium¬ 
smoking  it  was  impossible  to  repress  by 
law,  and  in  the  circumstances  it  was 
considered  better  to.  admit  Indian  opium 
at  a  high  duly  than  at  a  low  one.  _  The 
Government  has  made  no  serious  and 
persistent  effort  to  stamp  out  the  native 
growth  of  the  poppy,  nor  does  it  show 
at  present  any  approach  to  a  new  policy 
in  that  respect.  The  cure  of  opium- 
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smoking;  must  be  effected  now  by  moral  million  piculs  of  tea  went  from  China  to 
means.  The  opium  revenue  the  Chinese  Great  Britain,  and  another  million  to 
Government  value  too  much  to  aban-  the  rest  of  the  world.  Out  of  twenty- 
don  They  think  it  necessary  for  coast  three  thousand  entrances  of  ships  and 
defence,  and  so  pressing  is  this  object  steamers  into  Chinese  ports,  thirteen 
that  they  are  now  planning  railwajs  as  thousand  were  British.  China  receives, 
a  source  of  revenue  to  meet  the  same  therefore,  from  Great  Britain  more  than 
need.  Sixty  per  cent  from  the  receipts  half  of  the  revenue  derived  from  her 
of  railwajs,  when  made,  is  talked  about  foreign  customs  establishment.  If  the 
as  a  convenient  addition  to  the  sum  re-  revenue  be  assumed  to  be  levied  evenly 
quired  for  national  defence,  military  and  on  the  trade,  China  receives  from  Great 
naval.  The  people  themselves  have  so-  Britain  annually  more  than  two  millions 
cieties  the  members  of  which  avoid  sterling. 

opium-smoking,  tobacco-smoking,  spirits  This  amount  of  revenue  derived  by 
and  wine,  just  as  they  have  also  vege-  China  from  British  trade  has  operated, 
tarian  societies.  To  this  native  propa-  and  must  continue  to  operate,  in  pro- 
ganda  are  to  be  added  the  efforts  of  moting  friendliness  toward  England  on 
Christian  missionaries  to  promote  the  the  part  of  the  Chinese  Government, 
abandonment  of  opium-smoking.  The  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  course 
spread  of  a  moral  crusade  against  of  action  indicated  by  the  Marquis 
opium-smoking  will  be  in  proportion  to  Tseng  in  '*  The  Sleep  and  the  Awaken- 
the  extension  of  the  mission,  and  the  ing,"  respecting  the  unfairness  of  the 
Government  will  necessarily  regard  the  treaties  in  sr>me  points,  were  to  be 
Christian  missionary  as  a  helper  in  pro-  adopted  by  the  Chinese  Government, 
moting  social  morality.  The  Govern-  when  the  time  comes  for  a  revision  of 
ment  is  busily  engaged  with  other  things,  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  great  diffi- 
but  the  time  must  come  when  they  will  culties  would  spring  up.  Great  Britain 
attend  to  this  matter  of  native-grown  would  be  unwilling  to  place  Englishmen 
opium.  The  opium  question  is  perhaps  at  the  mercy  of  Chinese  courts  of  jus- 
becoming  less  a  political  question  than  tice,  where,  in  the  absence  of  evidence 
a  moral  one.  The  harm  done  by  opium-  sufficient  to  convict  an  accused  man, 
smoking  in  South  Burmah  while  under  he  is  beaten  to  force  confession.  China 
British  rule  is  opening  the  eyes  of  Indian  must  first  reform  her  criminal  proced- 
statesmen  to  the  necessity  of  restricting  ure.  Railways  have  taken  a  long  time, 
the  supply  of  this  dangerous  commodity,  and  will  still  require  some  time  before 
and  thus  they  are  likely  to  appreciate  they  are  constructed.  The  reformation 
better  the  views  held  by  all  the  Chinese,  of  the  criminal  procedure  will  require  a 
high  and  low,  who  desire  the  welfare  of  longer  time  yet.  So  also  it  would  not 
their  fellow-men  and  their  country,  be  easy  to  abandon  the  principle  of  con- 
The  opium  requited  by  China  from  for-  cessions  of  land  for  foreign  settlements 
eign  countries  has  been  during  the  last  at  Shanghai  and  other  ports.  The  civ- 
five  years  about  65,000  piculs  annually,  ilized  European  must  have  a  civilized 
reaching  the  portentous  amount  of  house  and  garden.  Settlements  like 
8,700,000  lbs.  There  are  no  present  Shanghai  must  have  their  own  police  to 
signs  of  decided  diminution  of  the  im-  patrol  the  streets  and  maintain  order, 
port  through  the  enormous  spread  of  Will  the  Chinese  be  prepared  at  the  de- 
the  native  production,  which  is  now  es-  cennial  revision  of  the  British  treaty  to 
timated  to  be  three  or  four  times  as  give  municipal  privileges,  to  engage 
much  in  quantity  as  the  foreign  article,  judges  train^  in  European  law  to  try 
The  position  of  England  in  the  trade  causes,  and  take  over  the  duties  and  re- 
with  China  is  a  security  for  the  contin-  sponsibilities  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
uance  of  friendly  relations  between  the  China  and  Japan  ?  The  answer  is  self- 
two  countries.  The  trade  with  China  evident.  They  will  not  dream  of  doing 
of  Great  Britain  and  Hongkong  reached  so.  It  must  be  many  years  before  they 
in  1885  a  total  of  about  a  hundred  mill-  will  be  able  to  conduct  judicial  proceed- 
ion  taels,  or  ;^26,ooo,ooo  ;  while  the  ings  where  the  accused  belong  to  any  of 
trade  of  China  with  all  the  rest  of  the  the  treaty  Powers.  Consequently  the 
world  was  about  half  that  amount.  One  treaties  must  in  these  two  points,  extra- 
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territoriality  and  concessions  of  land  for 
mercantile  settlements  at  open  ports,  re¬ 
main  unchanged.  This  is  sufficiently 
obvious,  and  there  is  no  likelihood  that 
the  Marquis  Tseng,  in  saying  these 
things,  was  acting  in  pursuance  of  in¬ 
structions.  He  wishes  his  country  and 
its  government  and  people  to  be  just, 
civilized,  powerful,  and  free.  He  would 
like  China  to  have  incorruptible  judges, 
human  laws,  and  improved  education. 
He  claims  for  this  ideal  China  an  ab¬ 
stract  right  to  the  same  privileges  which 
the  highly  civilized  powers  of  the  West 
award  to  each  other.  On  these  points 
he  thinks  as  a  Western  man,  and  adopts 
an  energy  of  phrase  which  is  in  fact 
more  Occidental  than  seems  quite  befit¬ 
ting  to  a  son  of  Han. 

The  movement  of  China  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  is  a  slow  assimilation  to  the 
European  type.  She  has  always  studied 
politics,  and  .«he  has  had  political  writers 
from  the  time  of  Confucius  till  now. 
Her  high  ethical  school  of  conservatism 
is  opposed  to  free  trade,  and  in  favor 
of  exclusiveness  and  isolation.  The 
system  of  Confucius  tends  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  She  has  also  had  her  free  trade 
school,  the  levelling  of  classes,  and  the 
development  of  international  politics  by 
the  division  of  her  territory  into  smaller 
States.  She  is  now  retreating  from  the 
attitude  of  exclusiveness  and  the  affecta¬ 
tion  of  superiority,  and  is  adopting  ex 
animo  the  language  and  attitude  of  a 
VVestern  Power.  Her  sentiments  are 
becoming  liberal,  and  her  laws  and  in¬ 
stitutions  are  in  a  fair  way  to  be  ameli¬ 
orated.  China,  of  all  Asiatic  countries, 
is  the  only  one  except  Japan  that  has 
made  a  study  of  politics.  Japan  solved 
her  great  problem  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  and  was  led  to  do  so  by  foreign 
trade.  The  impact  of  foreign  commerce 
on  her  shores  communicated  a  thrill 
which  stirred  her  to  reflection,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  her  irrational  system  of 
two  centres  and  dual  politics  was  ex¬ 
changed  for  mono-centric  government. 
The  phrase,  “  the  sleep  and  the  awak¬ 
ening,”  may  then  be  better  applied  to 


Japan  than  to  China.  But  China  is 
awakening  too.  The  process  is  slower, 
however,  and  she  lacks  the  youthful  and 
impressive  vigor  of  her  island  neighbor. 

The  advantage  of  the  Chinese  which 
enables  them  to  maintain  their  auton¬ 
omy,  which  the  Hindoos  have  not  been 
able  to  do,  is  not  only  homogeneousness 
of  race,  but  the  habit  of  historical  study 
and  political  thinking,  which  are  foreign 
to  the  Hindoo  mind.  Her  experienced 
councillors  can  therefore  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  the  situation  at  the  crisis 
brought  on  by  the  expansion  of  Euro¬ 
pean  trade.  Are  the  Europeans  trad¬ 
ers  ?  She  herself  is  also  devotedly  fond 
of  trading.  Have  they  laws  which  con¬ 
trol  trade  ?  So  has  she,  and  she  has 
been  accustomed  for  two  thousand  years 
to  frame  regulations,  as  they  were  re¬ 
quired,  for  the  control  of  such  matters. 
At  first  when  foreign  traders  came  the 
made  some  absurd  rules,  the  time  for 
which  has  gone  by,  and  she  has  had  the 
wisdom  to  adopt  foreign  ideas  and  im¬ 
prove  her  theories  and  her  practice. 

There  can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to 
the  main  objects  of  contemporary  Chi¬ 
nese  politics.  China  is  determined  to 
maintain  her  autonomic  position  and 
her  prestige  by  the  untold  riches  of  her 
mines  and  the  inexhaustible  reserve  of 
men  who  can  be  trained  to  fight.  She 
is  pursuing  this  course,  as  the  Marquis 
says,  with  peaceful  intentions.  She 
cannot  stop  the  foreign  trade,  and  she 
would  not  do  so  if  she  could,  because  of 
the  money  it  yields  to  increase  her  rev¬ 
enue.  site  will  not  part  with  the  useful 
funds  which  help  her  to  strengthen  her 
forts  and  to  drill  her  forces.  The  sum 
she  gains  is  not  in  itself  so  very  large, 
but  it  is  to  her  at  present  indispensable, 
and  all  her  hope  is  now  in  foreign  drill, 
in  railways,  in  mines,  to  be  worked  in 
foreign  ways  ;  in  science,  to  be  studied 
with  the  help  of  foreign  professors. 
She  is  in  fact  entering  on  the  adoption 
of  a  foreign  rfgime  in  these  respects 
just  as  certainly  as  Japan,  but  she  takes 
a  longer  time  to  make  the  change- — 
Contemporary  Review. 
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Connecticut.  A  Study  of  Commonwemlth 
Democracy.  By  Alexander  Johnson 
(American  Commonwealth  Series).  Boston 
and  New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  dr*  Co, 

New  York.  The  Planting  and  Growth  of  the 
Empire  State.  By  Ellis  H.  Roberts 
(American  Commonwealth  Senes).  In  Two 
Volumes.  Boston  and  New  York  :  Hough¬ 
ton^  Mifflin  dr*  Co. 

The  value  of  the  study  of  the  history  of  the 
colony  of  Connecticut  to  the  thoughtful  reader 
IS  not  in  its  record  of  the  tribulations  and  diffi¬ 
culties  of  a  new  settlement,  not  the  dramatic 
recital  of  Indian  wars  or  of  stem  resistance  to 
attempu  at  royal  usurpation.  All  these,  in* 
teresting  as  they  are,  have  been  as  well,  per¬ 
haps  better,  recounted  elsewhere.  Professor 
Johnson  has  focussed  his  study  mainly  on  the 
development  of  the  democratic  principle, 
which,  from  the  beginning,  made  the  evolution 
of  the  Connecticut  settlements  unique,  not 
only  in  our  colonial  history,  but,  one  might  say, 
in  the  history  of  civilisation.  Though  the  col¬ 
onies  of  Massachusetu  Bay  and  of  Plymouth 
had  been  previously  formed,  the  author  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  they  asserted  no 
political  principle,  and  expressly  admitted  the 
royal  power  in  England  to  be  the  fountain  of 
authority.  The  Connecticut  colonists,  on  the 
other  hand,  cutting  loose  from  the  settlement 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  emigrated  into  an  un¬ 
known  wilderness,  and  formed  their  govern¬ 
ment  as  if  they  had  never  owned  authority  to 
any  superior  but  that  of  the  Almighty,  pro¬ 
claiming  that  the  people  were  the  fountain  of 
all  power  and  law.  This  principle,  formulated 
both  in  word  and  deed,  was  from  the  first  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  organization  of  the 
three  river  towns— Hartford,  Windsor,  and 
Weathersfield — which  originally  made  up  the 
Connecticut  colony.  While  the  Mayflower 
compact  and  all  the  documenu  which  publicly 
attest  the  attitude  of  the  Massachusetts  colo¬ 
nists  toward  the  Government  at  home  expressly 
recognize  the  overshadowing  claims  of  the 
Crown,  it  is  tiue  that  the  Puritan  settlements 
were  in  a  state  of  chronic  rebellion  and  pro¬ 
test  against  the  least  attempt  to  infringe  on 
what  they  conceived  to  be  their  chartered 
rights.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Connecticut 
settlers,  though  vigorously  denying  any  claim 
on  them  by  the  English  authority  at  home,  did 
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in  after  years  find  it  convenient  to  invoke  a 
royal  charter  to  secure  their  privileges.  But 
this  does  not  affect  the  fundamental  fact  that 
we  must  look  to  the  latter  to  find  the 
first  clear  enunciation  of  the  principles  on 
which  our  Government  is  founded,  and  which 
give  us  our  specific  political  character.  The 
ideal  of  the  earliest  New  England  settlers  wss 
that  of  a  theocracy.  Church  and  Stale  were 
blended,  or,  rather,  the  Church  was  the  State, 
ruling  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  measuring  every 
social  and  political  problem  by  an  inflexible 
standard  made  by  an  ecclesiastical  machine 
more  rigorous  than  that  of  Popery  in  the  days 
of  Hildebrand  or  Gregory  the  Great  The 
small  band  of  seceders  who  migrated  to  the 
unknown  wilds  of  Connecticut  was  that  of 
pilgrims  as  resolutely  in  search  of  escape  from 
ecclesiastical  tyranny  as  was  the  crew  of  the 
Mayflower  at  an  earlier  day.  They  left  their 
homes  and  kindred  in  pursuit  of  a  democratic 
equality  which  they  despaired  of  under  the  in¬ 
flexible  bigotry  of  the  Massachusetu  r/gimo. 
So  we  see  that,  in  forming  their  town  govern- 
menU  on  the  Connecticut  River,  they  at  once 
threw  off  all  Church  restriction  on  suffrage, 
and  organized  themselves  on  the  principle  of 
the  equal  rights  of  all  members  of  society. 
This  at  once  separates  them  from  the  religions 
aristocracy  of  the  communities  which  they  left. 

In  1639,  the  three  towns,  constituting  the 
Connecticut  settlement,  united  under  a  consti¬ 
tution,  "  the  first  written  constitution  in  the 
modem  sense  of  the  term,  as  a  permanent  lim¬ 
itation  on  governmental  power  in  history,  and 
certainly  the  fifst  American  constitution  of 
government  to  embody  the  democratic  idea.*' 
In  putting  it  thus  the  author  is  certainly  justi¬ 
fied  by  his  careful  statement  of  facu.  More, 
indeed,  can  be  justly  claimed.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  assert  that  in  all  essential  matters  the 
convention,  which  formed  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  Sutes,  took  the  Connecticut  con¬ 
stitution  of  1639  as  a  practical  basis,  and  per¬ 
fected  from  this  rough  draft  the  system  under 
which  we  have  been  living  for  a  century.  The 
town  system  of  Connecticut,  afterward  almost 
universally  adopted  under  tbe  auspices  of  the 
republic,  recognized  the  town  as  the  unit  of 
organization  in  the  commonwealth,  the  powers 
of  the  town  government  being  absolutely  self- 
derived  in  theory  and  in  practice.  Here  we 
have  the  foundation-stone  of  our  Government, 
and  it  was  in  Connecticut  that  the  stone  was 
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quarried  and  hewn  to  fill  the  glorious  place 
which  fate  has  assigned  to  it.  The  principle 
of  town  organization  was  not  evolved  out  of 
any  profound  political  philosophy,  but,  like  all 
other  great  discoveries  and  inventions,  was  a 
logical,  unconscious  outcome  of  circumstances. 
Professor  Johnson  has  given  us  a  powerful 
and  yet  judicial  summing  up  of  the  facts,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  resist  his  conclusion,  that  Con* 
necticut  bequeathed  us  the  first  example  of  that 
blending  of  the  Democratic  and  Federal  ideals 
now  exemplified  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Roberts's  somewhat  elaborate  account 
of  the  progress  and  development  of  the  State 
of  New  York  from  its  earliest  colonial  begin* 
nings  is  less  interesting  to  the  political  stu¬ 
dent.  Yet  in  the  variety  and  vicissitudes  of  its 
growth,  in  the  dramatic  turbulence  of  many  of 
the  salient  events  of  that  growth,  and  in  the 
brilliancy  of  the  figures  which  crowd  the  his¬ 
toric  canvas,  it  is  a  subject  full  of  intense  in¬ 
terest.  First  a  Dutch,  afterward  a  New  York 
colony,  it  grew  with  a  marvellous  rapidity, 
and  always  retained  in  its  colonial  development 
a  spirit  of  caste  and  aristocracy  which  lends  a 
perspective  of  pomp  and  glitter  to  its  past. 
Mr.  Roberts  is  well  known  as  a  keen  student 
of  American  history,  and  he  has  done  ample 
justice  to  his  subject,  rich  as  it  is  in  material. 
The  periods  of  the  Indian  wars  and  of  the 
Revolution  are  treated  with  much  fulness,  and 
the  author  shows  notable  gifts  of  narration. 
The  part  which  New  York  took  in  the  prelim¬ 
inary  struggles  and  protests  which  led  to  the 
Revolutionary  struggle  is  delineated  with  a 
thoroughness  of  detail,  creditable  alike  to  the 
author’s  industry  and  State  pride.  It  is  with 
some  feeling  of  protest  that  he  remonstrates 
against  the  injustice  done  to  New  York  in  this 
respect.  He  says :  “  The  New  York  As¬ 
sembly  was  systematic  and  vigorous  in  its  dis- 
oission  of  the  relations  of  the  colony  to  Par¬ 
liament,  and  its  petitions  embody  a  complete 
and  effective  statement  of  the  convictions  and 
purposes  which  actuated  the  patriot  ieaders. 
Far  less  than  justice  has  been  done  their  au¬ 
thors  and  to  the  Assembly  of  New  York  for 
their  courage  and  fidelity,  for  their  worthy 
championship  of  a  great  cause.  While  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Virginia  have  coined  for  current 
use  the  speeches  of  their  writers  and  orators, 
it  is  still  necessary  to  dig  out  of  the  official 
records  the  text  of  the  documents  in  which 
New  York  advocated  high  principles  in  a  grand 
way."  Again;  " The  careful  student  of  the 
petitions  of  1763  and  1764  does  not  need  to 
seek  elsewhere  the  clear  expression  of  the 


principles  which  led  to  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence.  The  documents  are  not  only  akin 
in  spirit,  but  rest  on  the  same  solid  founda¬ 
tions.  New  York  pleads  natural  justice  and  the 
rights  of  men  against  taxation  by  Parliament 
and  interference  with  the  colonial  courts,  and 
asserts  with  bold  courage  that  without  such 
rights  there  can  be  no  liberty,  no  happiness, 
and  life  itself  would  be  intolerable.  Living¬ 
ston,  and  Bayard,  and  Philipse,  and  the  New 
York  Assembly  were  in  the  forefront  of  the 
struggle  for  the  liberties  which  King  and  Parlia¬ 
ment  were  foolishly  and  criminally  crippling.” 
The  events  of  the  war,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  State  in  the  period  immediately 
succeeding,  are  delineated  with  great  vivacity 
of  style  and  carefulness  of  research,  and  on 
more  than  one  important  point  the  author 
throws  fresh  light.  The  part  which  New  York 
has  borne  in  our  literary  history,  a  part  of  the 
subject  deserving  amplitude  of  treatment,  is 
that  most  carelessly  presented  by  the  author.  It 
is  a  pity  that  more  pains  had  not  been  taken  in 
this  section  of  the  topic.  The  book,  on  the 
whole,  however,  is  fully  worthy  of  the  remark¬ 
able  series  to  which  it  belongs,  and  which  re¬ 
flects  so  much  credit  on  the  publishing  house 
of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Slander.  By 

Edna  Lyall,  Author  of  "  Donovan,”  “  We 

Two,”  etc.  New  York  :  D.  AppLton  &•  Co. 

This  brochure  of  Miss  Lyall  is  slight  in  form 
and  simple  in  story,  but  is  a  dramatic  and  im¬ 
pressive  illustration  of  a  truth  which  is  as  old 
as  the  hills,  and  which  we  continually  accept 
in  principle  and  violate  in  practice.  Essays 
and  sermons  without  number  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  wickedness  of  false  report.  Yet  a 
majority  of  good  people,  admitting  the  evil  of 
slander,  do  not  hesitate  to  accept,  and  even 
propagate,  stories  which  they  hear  about  others, 
without  malicious  motive.  Many  a  man  or 
woman  has  suffered  lifelong  consequences  from 
the  careless  tongues  of  those  who  mean  no 
harm,  but  only  yield  to  the  ineradicable  love 
of  gossip.  Nothing  will  ever  cure  this,  we 
suppose,  so  long  as  human  nature  remains 
what  it  is.  The  story  before  us,  which  illus¬ 
trates  so  vividly  the  evil  of  gossip,  is  that  of 
a  young  Polish  merchant  settled  in  England, 
who  becomes  engaged  to  an  English  girl  in 
county  society.  An  old  tabby,  to  use  the  cur¬ 
rent  phrase  so  aptly  fitting  middle-aged  women 
who  are  constantly  conjecturing  something  as 
to  the  affairs  of  their  neighbors,  intimates  that 
this  young  and  vivacious  foreigner  might  be  a 
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Nihilist,  because  he  had  been  heard  to  criticise 
severely  the  cruelty  of  the  Russian  Government. 
This  remark  flies  from  mouth  to  mouth,  till  it  is 
stated  positively  that  be  <vas  a  Nihilist,  and  im> 
plicated  in  the  assassination  of  the  late  Em< 
peror.  The  guardian  of  the  joMngJiantfe  hears 
it  at  last  and  writes  to  a  St.  Petersburg  corre¬ 
spondent  as  to  its  troth  just  about  the  time  that 
Zaluski,  the  young  Pole,  is  obliged  to  go  to 
Russia  on  business.  A  sudden  domiciliary 
visit  made  by  the  Russian  police  and  the  find¬ 
ing  of  the  letter  of  inquiry  cause  the  arrest  of 
Zaluski.  After  this  he  never  sees  the  light 
again  and  rots  in  a  Russian  prison,  the  letter 
having  been  accepted  as  proof  sufficient  of  the 
victim's  guilt.  His  betrothed  and  English 
friends  rest  as  ignorant  of  his  horrible  fate  as 
if  he  had  been  swallowed  up  in  the  earth.  All 
this  was  the  result  of  a  careless  conjecture 
made  by  a  gossiping  old  woman,  who  would 
have  been  horrified  if  she  had  been  told  that 
she  was  forging  the  weapon  which  was  to  com¬ 
mit  a  judicial  murder. 

Of  course  this  would  be  called  an  extreme 
case.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  dramatist  or 
novelist  to  present  the  exaggerated  or  horrible 
phase  of  the  problem.  But  probably  no  reader 
of  this  little  book  will  fail  to  remember  cases 
where  a  careless  slander  has  hurt  the  life  of  in¬ 
nocent  people.  In  most  of  these  cases  there 
is  neither  legal  nor  personal  redress,  and  the 
sufferer  must  endure  in  silence.  Many  a  case 
for  which  the  knout  or  the  halter  would  not  be 
too  severe  goes  unpunished.  This  forcible 
little  book  deserves  wide  reading  as  a  graphic 
presentation  of  the  results  of  an  infamous 
habit,  by  which  careless  and,  on  the  whole, 
well-meaning  people  are  made  instrumental  of 
boundless  evil. 

Tkb  Pleasures  of  Life.  By  Sir  John  Lub¬ 
bock,  Bart,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  D  C.L,,LL.D. 

New  York  :  D.  AppUton  if  C0. 

The  brief  essays  in  this  little  volume  will  be 
remembered  by  many  as  having  been  published 
from  time  to  time  in  the  English  magazines. 
Their  original  function,  however,  was  for  the 
delectation  and  benefit  of  schools,  having  been 
delivered  as  opening  or  "  Commencement"  ad¬ 
dresses.  Sir  John  tells  us  that,  "  Those  who 
have  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  opening 
meetings  of  schools  and  colleges,  and  of  giv¬ 
ing  away  prizes  and  certificates,  are  generally 
expected  at  the  same  time  to  offer  such  words 
of  counsel  as  the  experience  of  the  world  might 
enable  them  to  give  those  who  are  entering 
life.  Being  myself  naturally  prone  to  suffer 


from  low  spirits,  I  have  at  several  of  these 
meetings  taken  the  opportunity  of  dwelling  on 
the  privileges  and  blessings  we  enjoy,  and  1 
reprint  here  some  of  these  addresses.  ..." 
The  nature  of  these  brief  essays  or  lectures  is 
well  indicated  in  the  titles, "  The  Duty  of  Hap¬ 
piness  “The  Happiness  of  Duty;'*  ‘A 
Song  of  Books  “  The  Choice  of  Books  ;’* 
"The  Blessing  of  Friends  "  The  Value  of 
Time;”  “The  Blessings  of  Travel;”  “The 
Pleasures  of  Home  ;"  ”  Science,”  and  “  Edu¬ 
cation.”  The  style  is  simple,  familiar,  and 
pleasant,  and  the  thoughts,  which  have  no  need 
to  be  profound,  learned,  or  original,  to  serve 
their  function,  are  those  of  ripe  intellectual  cul¬ 
ture  vitalized  by  a  large  acquaintance  with  the 
practical  sides  of  life — in  a  word,  of  a  man  who 
is  no  less  a  man  of  the  world  than  a  man  of 
science,  famous  in  every  civilized  land.  Sir 
John  Lubbock  has  punctuated  his  own  thoughts 
with  interjections  from  the  great  and  wise  of 
all  ages  and  countries,  and  the  older  children 
of  the  world  may  be  as  much  interested  in  his 
didactic  utterances  as  much  as  those  younger 
people  for  whom  they  seem  to  have  been 
specially  designed. 

The  Republic  of  the  Future  ;  or.  Social¬ 
ism  A  Reauty.  By  Anna  Bowman  Dodd. 

New  York  ;  CosmU  (f  Company,  LimiUJ. 

Since  ”  The  Battle  of  Dorking”  innumer¬ 
able  books  have  been  written  cn  the  same  plan, 
aitd  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  most  of  them 
fall  very  far  short  of  the  original.  These  let¬ 
ters  from  a  Swedish  nobleman  living  in  the 
twenty-first  century  to  a  friend  living  in  Chris¬ 
tiania  describe  a  visit  to  the  great  socialistic 
city  of  New  York  two  centuries  after  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Henry  George  have  been  universally 
applied  and  their  legitimate  consequences  have 
been  worked  out  in  society  and  government. 
The  picture  is  painted  with  a  liveiy  imagina¬ 
tion,  and,  on  the  whole,  with  what  seems  to  be 
a  tolerably  just  forecast  of  events  as  they  might 
easily  be.  Everything  is  done  by  machinery 
in  the  socialistic  Utopia,  as  labor  is  considered 
degrading,  and  the  hours  of  toil  are  cut  down 
to  two  hours  a  day.  The  State  provides  for 
everything,  and  women  become  exact  counter¬ 
parts  of  men,  except  that  they  bear  while  the 
men  beget  children,  the  physical  functions  of 
nature  being  unconquerable  even  by  social¬ 
ism.  Marriage  is  a  myth,  except  in  name,  and 
all  the  poetry,  ambition,  energy,  and  vitality 
of  civilization  are  lost  to  make  way  for  a  me¬ 
chanical  uniformity.  The  Oneida  Community, 
projected  00  a  scale  of  magnificent  proportions. 
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appears  to  be  the  nearest  parallel  to  the  picture 
presented,  except  that  women  have  the  nom* 
Inal  choice  of  husbands  and  monogamy  still 
remains  the  law.  Probably  Mr.  George  would 
resent  this  prophecy  of  the  consummation  of 
his  theories  with  great  indignation,  and  charge 
that  the  author  does  not  understand  the  philos* 
ophy  of  his  book.  Ignorance  of  much  in 
"  Progress  and  Poverty”  she  does  show — per¬ 
haps,  indeed,  she  never  has  read  the  book,  but 
only  reviews  of  it.  Yet  she  has  assuredly  pos¬ 
sessed  herself  of  its  essential  meaning,  and 
there  is  nothing  illogical  in  her  evolution  of  the 
Georgian  philosophy  as  it  would  work  in  actual 
practice.  The  letters  are  written  in  an  easy, 
vivacious  style.  The  whole  book  may  be  read 
in  half  an  hour,  and  it  certainly  is  a  clever  lit¬ 
tle  brochure,  which  may  set  some  of  the  blind 
devotees  of  Henry  George  to  thinking,  if  they 
can  be  persuaded  to  read  any  literature  not 
stamped  with  the  imprimatur  of  their  author. 
It  contains  nothing  very  profound  or  subtile, 
and  we  can  easily  fancy  such  a  book  being 
done  far  better.  But  it  is  racy  and  readable, 
and  we  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  good 
graces  and  careful  reading  of  the  abolitionists 
of  poverty. 

•  •• 
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Sir  Allen  Young,  not  Baron  Nordenskjold 
as  has  been  reported,  will  probably  be  the 
commander  of  the  expedition  to  the  South 
Pole,  which  the  Australian  colonies  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  send  out. 

Eugenie  Maelitt,  the  well-known  German 
novelist,  recently  died  in  her  birthplace.  Arn- 
stadt,  in  Thuringia,  on  the  aad  of  June.  Like 
many  other  popular  writers  she  only  took  up 
the  profession  of  literature  rather  late  in  life. 
In  her  early  days  her  musical  talent  and  fine 
voice  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Princess 
of  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen,  who  adopted 
her  as  a  daughter,  and  sent  her  to  the  High 
School  of  Sondershausen  ;  and  later  on  to 
Vienna  to  continue  her  musical  studies.  She 
lived  in  Vienna  for  three  years,  and  went  upon 
the  stage,  where  she  met  with  no  little  success. 
Unfortunately,  however,  her  theatrical  career 
was  cut  short  by  an  ear  complaint,  and  her 
benefactress  again  befriended  her  and  took 
her  into  her  employ  as  a  reader.  It  was  at  her 
friend’s  uklats,  and  in  the  many  journeys  she 
made  in  her  company,  that  she  was  enabled  to 
study  the  world,  and  gain  the  experience  she 
afterward  turned  to  such  account  in  her  ro¬ 
mances.  In  1863  she  gave  up  her  position,  and 


settled  at  Amstadt,  where  she  remained,  al. 
though  suffering  much  in  body,  yet  ever  active 
and  working  at  her  novels.  The  Gartenlaube 
first  introduced  her  work  to  the  world,  but 
once  before  the  public  her  success  was  quickly 
assured.  Her  most  successful  work  is  ”  Gold- 
else,”  and  her  ”  Old  Maid’s  Secret  ”  and 
”  The  Stepmother”  have  also  been  much  read. 

Dat  Etko  of  Berlin  reports  the  interesting 
literary  ”  find  ”  of  a  great  number  nf'missing 
letters  of  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  the  ”  Alcibiades 
of  Berlin,”  and  the  reputed  father  of  German 
social  democracy.  They  deal  less,  however, 
with  the  social  and  political  than  with  the 
”  Herzens-  und  Gedankenleben,”  as  we  are 
told,  of  the  great  agitator.  Their  possessor, 
who  is  described  as  occupying  a  high  office, 
has  consented  to  their  publication,  and  they 
will  probaoly  appear  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months. 

The  death  is  announced  of  the  Nestor  of 
comparative  philology.  Professor  A.  F.  Pott, 
whose  ”  Etymologische  Forschungen”  marked 
an  epoch  when  they  appeared  over  fifty  years 
ago.  His  work  on  the  gypsies  is  also  a 
standard  authority.  The  professor  went  on 
toiling  to  the  last,  aad  published  a  philological 
tractate  a  few  months  ago.  He  had  been  a 
professor  at  Halle  since  1833. 

A  COPY  of  the  de  luxe  edition  of  Charles 
Dickens’s  works  has  just  been  sold  under  the 
hammer  in  Manchester,  realizing  only  13/. 
These  de  luxe  editions,  which  several  years  ago 
made  a  sensation  in  the  book  trade,  are  now  a 
drug  on  the  shelves  of  many  booksellers,  the 
public  taste  for  them  having  seemingly  van¬ 
ished. 

Me.  William  Black  has  just  completed  a 
book  somewhat  on  the  same  lines  as  his 
"  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton.”  'The 
new  romance  will  be  entitled  ”  The  Strange 
Adventures  of  a  Canal  Boat.” 

Mr.  Swinburne  has  been  impelled  by  what 
he  considers  to  be  the  recent  excesses  of  the 
admirers  of  Walt  Whitman  to  write  an  essay 
called  "  Whitmania,”  in  which,  without  un¬ 
saying  what  he  has  already  said  in  praise  of 
Mr.  Whitman’s  powers,  he  deals  very  sharply 
indeed  with  those  who  claim  for  the  Ameiican 
rhapsodist  a  place  beside  the  great  masters  of 
song.  The  essay,  which  is  to  appear  in  the 
August  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Reviev.\  is 
likely  to  attract  much  attention,  and  to  arouse 
warm  discussion  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
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This  article  will  appear  in  full  in  the  next 
number  of  Thk  Eclectic. 

The  printers  are  occupied  with  Sir  Richard 
Burton’s  third  volume  of  Supplemental  Nights, 
which  will  before  many  weeks  be  issued  to 
subscribers.  They  contain  the  ten  tales  in 
Galland,  beginning  with  "  Zayn  al-Asnam" 
and  "  Aladdin.”  These  two  have  been  trans¬ 
lated  directly  from  the  Arabic  mss.  in  the  Bib- 
liothiqne  Nationale,  lately  acquired  by  M. 
Hermann  Zotenberg  (see  Academy,  January 
sad,  1887).  This  distinguished  Orientalist,  by 
the  by,  is  now  printing  the  text  of  ”  Alad¬ 
din”  with  prolegomena  and  annotations,  which 
will  be  most  interesting  and  novel  to  students. 

”  The  Classical  Review,”  says  the  Atheneeum, 
"is  to  have  an  American  sub*editor,  as  the 
Historical  Review  already  has.  It  is  proposed 
thus  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  American 
scholars.  In  such  matters  it  is  best  for  the 
two  countries  to  unite.  Therefore  we  do  not 
welcome  the  prospectus  of  the  American  Jour- 
nal  of  Psychology,  The  promoters  had  much 
better  devote  their  energies  to  helping  Mind.” 

The  "  Leibniti  find,”  which  was  recently 
reported  by  the  German  papers,  consists  of 
about  sixty  letters,  written  in  Latin,  German, 
and  French.  They  mostly  treat  of  mathemati¬ 
cal  topics,  and  have  been  offered  to  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  which  intends  to 
issue  the  collected  works  of  its  founder  under 
the  editorship  of  Professor  Zeller. 

The  Rector  of  the  Heilbronn  Gymnasinm 
has  just  discovered  in  an  old  desk  two  letters 
from  Luther  to  the  Suabian  reformer  Brenz, 
of  the  years  1524  and  1527  ;  and  five  addressed 
by  Melanchthon,  between  1555  and  1557,  to 
the  Suabian  reformer  Lachmann. 

A  MONUMENT  IS  Shortly  to  be  erected  at  Jena 
to  the  memory  of  Fritz  Reuter,  the  most  orig¬ 
inal  humorist  of  modern  Germany. 

T he  report  recently  published  on  public  in¬ 
struction  in  Madras  shows  that  education  is 
making  steady  progress  in  that  presidency. 
The  total  number  of  schools  is  now  16,014, 
with  455,837  pupils,  showing  a  considerable 
increase  on  recent  years.  Among  the  satis¬ 
factory  features  of  the  report  are  the  steady  in¬ 
crease  in  theuumberof  girls  attending  primary 
schools. 

Mr.  Edwin  Arnold,  C.S.I.,  the  author  of 
“The  Light  of  Asia,”  has  in  preparation  a 
volume  of  poems  which  will  contain  original 
pieces.  One  of  these,  "  In  an  Indian  Temple,” 
is  a  dialogue  between  an  English  official,  a 


nautch  dancer,  and  a  Brahmin  priest,  and  em¬ 
bodies  some  Hindoo  metaphysics  and  moral 
questions  in  a  light  lyrkal  setting,  full  of  Ori¬ 
ental  color.  Another,  "  A  Casket  of  Jewels," 
brings  together  in  a  new  form  recondite 
legends  connected  with  precious  stones.  This 
volume,  which  will  besides  the  above  embrace 
many  minor  poems,  will  be  published  in  the 
antumn  by  Messrs.  Trttbner  &  Co. 

The  work  upon  which  Professor  Mahafly 
has  been  engaged  for  some  time — and  to  which 
his  little  book  on  Alexander' s  Empire,  in  the 
series  called  "  The  Story  of  the  Nations,”  and 
also  his  recent  lectures  before  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tution,  were  in  the  nature  of  "  chips” — may 
be  expected  early  in  the  autumn.  It  is  entitled 
Greeh  Life  and  Thought  from  the  Macedonian 
to  the  Roman  Conquest ;  and  the  publishers  are 
Messrs.  Macmillan. 

There  is  some  talk,  in  Scotch  geographical 
circles,  of  an  expedition  to  Lake  Chad,  at  the 
cost  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  to  be  com¬ 
manded  by  Mr.  Joseph  Thomson. 

An  ecclesiastical  commission  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  at  Warzburg  in  order  to  make  prepa¬ 
rations  for  the  commemoration,  in  1889,  of  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  in  Franconia  by 
Sl  Kilian  of  Scotland,  who  is  said  to  have 
suffered  martyrdom  at  the  former  Lower  Fran¬ 
conian  capital  in  689. 

The  English  poet,  Augusta  Webster,  is 
about  to  publish  a  long  and  ambitious  dramatic 
poem.  It  is  to  be  called  "  The  Sentence," 
and  it  deals  with  the  life  and  times  of  Caligula. 

A  TRANSLATION  into  English  of  Victor 
Hugo’s  ’*  Hernani”  has  just  been  published  in 
London  by  Mrs.  Newton  Crosland. 

"  The  Athenseum”  (London)  says  concern¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  Mr.  George  W. 
Smalley’s  library,  that  "  a  copy  of  Cicero’s 
Cato  Major,  translated  by  Logan,  and  printed 
at  Philadelphia  in  1744  by  B.  Franklin,  who 
prided  himself  on  the  volume  as  the  finest  pro¬ 
duction  of  his  press,  fetched  ;^ii.  In  the 
same  sale  La  Fontaine,  CEuvres,  par  Walcke- 
naer,  brought  £21  los.  Milton’s  Paradise 
Lost  and  Regained,  first  editions,  £\^  10s. 
Pascal,  Lettres  Provinciates,  first  edition,  £^  ; 
and  first  edition  of  his  Pens6es,  £  t6.  Ruskin’s 
Modern  Painters,  Seven  Lamps  of  Architec¬ 
ture,  and  Stones  of  Venice,  all  first  editions, 
;^65.  Gulliver’s  Travels,  first  edition,  £21 
15s.  Swinburne’s  Queen  Mother  and  Ata- 
lantR  first  editions,  £10  12s.  6d.  Walton  and 
Cotton’s  Angler,  by  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas,  ;^33 
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Prison  Life  in  Si bkria.— Prison  life  in 
Siberia  is  of  many  varieties,  according  to  the 
offences  of  different  individuals  and  the  sen¬ 
tences  which  have  been  decreed  in  their  cases. 
The  lowest  sentence  is  to  simplest  banishment 
for  three  years,  and  the  hardest  to  hard  labor 
for  life.  The  simple  exile  without  imprison¬ 
ment  is  appointed  to  live  in  a  certain  town, 
district,  or  province,  and  most  report  to  the 
police  at  stated  intervals.  He  may  engage  in 
certain  specified  occupations,  or  rather  in  any 
occupation  which  is  not  on  a  prohibited  list ; 
for  example,  be  may  teach  music  or  painting, 
but  may  not  teach  languages,  as  they  aflord 
the  opportunity  for  propagating  revolutionary 
ideas.  He  may  become  a  merchant,  farmer, 
mechanic,  contractor,  or  anything  else  of  that 
sort,  and  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  exiles 
enjoy  a  degree  of  prosperity  in  their  new  homes 
that  they  did  not  have  in  European  Russia. 
Exiles  and  their  sons  have  become  millionaires 
in  Siberia  ;  a  former  Vanderbilt  of  Likoutak, 
the  capiul  of  Eastern  Siberia,  was  the  son  of 
an  exile  serf,  his  enormous  fortune  having 
been  gained  in  the  overland  tea  trade.  Many 
exiles  become  so  attached  to  Siberia  that  they 
remain  there  after  their  term  of  banishment  is 
ended,  but  it  should  be  understood  that  their 
cases  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
The  wife  and  immature  children  of  an  exile 
may  follow  or  accompany  him  at  the  expense 
of  the  Government,  but  cannot  return  to 
Europe  until  his  term  of  service  has  expired. 
The  object  of  exile  is  to  furnish  a  population 
to  this  sparsely  inhabited  region,  and  it  goes 
without  saying  that  a  family  man  is  much  more 
likely  to  be  a  good  citizen  when  his  wife  and 
children  are  with  him  than  when  they  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  away.  The  name  of  '*  pris¬ 
oner”  or  ”  exile”  is  never  applied  to  the  ban¬ 
ished  individuals  ;  in  the  language  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  they  are  called  "  unfortunates,”  and  in 
official  documents  they  are  termed  ”  involun¬ 
tary  emigrants.”  Of  those  sentenced  to  forced 
labor,  some  are  ordered  to  become  colonists  ; 
they  are  furnished  with  the  tools  and  materials 
for  building  a  house  on  a  plot  of  ground 
allotted  to  them,  and  for  three  years  can  re¬ 
ceive  rations  from  the  nearest  government 
station  ;  but  when  the  three  years  have  expired 
they  are  expected  to  support  themselves.  If 
they  were  sent  to  the  southern  and  western 
fertile  parts  of  Siberia,  their  lot  would  not  be 


a  severe  one,  but  the  most  of  these  colonists  are 
assigned  to  the  northern  regions,  where  the 
support  of  life  from  tilling  the  soil  or  from 
hunting  and  fishing  is  a  matter  of  great  diffi¬ 
culty.  Those  who  are  kept  in  prison  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  hard  labor  are  employed  in  mines, 
mills,  foundries,  or  on  the  public  roads  ;  many 
of  them  wear  chains  which  extend  from  a 
girdle  around  the  waist  to  each  ankle,  and 
effectually  preclude  the  possibility  of  running 
away.  Their  life  is  a  hard  one,  as  their  food 
Is  coarse  and  often  limited  in  quantity  ;  it  is 
bad  enough  under  kind-hearted  overseers  and 
superintendenu,  and  terrible  where  the 
masters  are  cruel,  which  happens  altogether 
too  often.  In  the  time  of  the  first  Alexander 
and  the  Emperor  Nicholas  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  in  Siberia  was  more  severe  than  at 
present,  but  even  to-day  there  is  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  amelioration. —  The  Christian  at 
Work. 

Civilization  and  Recuperation.— Dr. 
George  Harley,  F.R.S.,  instituted  a  comparison  - 
between  the  recuperative  bodily  power  of  man 
in  rude  and  in  highly  civilized  life,  illustrative 
of  the  probable  recuperative  capacity  of  the 
men  living  in  Europe  during  the  Stone  Age,  in 
an  interesting  paper  which  he  lately  read  at  the 
Anthropological  Institute.  The  essay  eni-  * 
bodied  new  views,  and  illustrated  their  ten- 
ability  by  reference  to  unpublished  cases  col¬ 
lected  by  the  author  or  by  his  friends,  showing 
that  evidence  existed  in  abundance  to  prove 
that  in  spite  of  man,  through  the  salutary  influ¬ 
ence  of  civilization,  having  increased  not  alone 
in  mental  power,  but  in /Ayrtfar  (his  strength 
and  his  stature  having  increased,  as  well  as  his 
longevity  having  been  augmented,  during  his 
gradual  evolution  from  a  state  of  barbarism 
into  one  of  civilization),  his  power  of  recovery 
from  the  effects  of  bodily  hurt,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  materially  deteriorated  under  the 
influence  of  the  same  civilizing  agents.  In 
fact,  it  appeared  from  the  examples  cited,  that 
every  appliance  adding  to  man's  bodily  com¬ 
fort,  every  food  pampering  his  palate  and 
thereby  exciting  his  appetite,  as  well  as  any 
contrivance  either  stimulating  or  developing 
his  mental  faculties — while  increasing  his  per¬ 
sonal  enjoyments— materially  diminishes  his 
animal  vitality,  rendering  him  less  able  to  re¬ 
sist  the  effects  of  lethal  bodily  injuries,  or  to 
recover  from  them  as  well  and  as  quickly  as 
his-  barbaric  ancestors  or  his  less  pecuniari¬ 
ly  favored  brethren.  Dr.  G.  Harley  further 
quoted  selected  cases  from  rude  life  in  a  civ¬ 
ilized  community  as  well  as  from  North  Amer- 
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ican  Indians  and  South  African  CaSres,  demon' 
stratintt  the  fact  that  as  a  high  standard  of 
bodily  recuperative  power  seems  to  be  the 
normaily  inherent  attribute  of  the  human  race, 
the  higher  recuperative  vitality  of  the  savage 
over  the  civilized  man  is  not  due  to  his  having 
gained,  but  to  civilized  man  having  lost,  his 
aboriginal  recuperative  power. — British  Msd- 
ical  youmal. 

The  Danger  of  Emotional  Excitement. 
— The  habit  of  reading  sanguinary  recitals 
bristling  with  the  details  of  the  most  hideous 
crimes  is  one  which  can  hardly  fail  to  produce 
an  unhealthy  moral  tone  in  those  addicted 
thereto.  Insunces  are  not  wanting  in  which 
the  perusal  of  the  legendary  feau  of  Dick  Tur* 
pin  and  his  congeners  has  paved  the  way  to 
the  commission  of  crime  by  young  and  inex* 
pehenced  persons,  to  whom  crime  had  been 
described  with  a  halo  of  heroism  and  courage, 
in  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  generally 
wanting.  The  Birmingham  coroner  recently 
held  an  inquest  on  a  young  woman,  the  cir* 
cumstances  of  whose  death  open  up  another 
point  of  view  in  the  harmful  results  which  may 
accrue  from  inconsiderate  tampering  with  the 
emotions.  The  young  woman  in  question  had 
been  to  the  Grand  Theatre  to  witness  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  piece  called  '*  The  World  against 
Her."  She  was  very  much  affected  by  what  she 
saw,  and  took  the  earliest  possible  opportunity 
of  putting  an  end  to  an  existence  which  she 
had  just  seen  depicted  in  such  gloomy  colors. 
No  doubt  suicide  is  a  comparatively  rare  sequel 
to  a  theatrical  performance  ;  but  most  of  us  are 
probably  familiar  with  the  depression,  occa¬ 
sionally  of  a  very  marked  character,  which 
may  follow  a  more  than  usually  lugubrious 
novel  or  play.  Such  an  effect  is,  fortunately, 
ephemeral  as  a  general  rule,  and  affects  one 
less  acutely  than  the  troubles  of  daily  life. 
There  are  moments,  however,  when  the  mind 
becomes  more  amenable  to  such  enervating  in> 
fluences,  and  there  are  persons  who  are  consti¬ 
tutionally  prone  to  experience  violent  emo¬ 
tional  disturbance,  and  on  whose  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  too  dramatic  a  recital  may  produce  a  really 
damaging  shock.  It  is  more  particularly  in 
individuals  whose  imagination  is  undisciplined 
and  has  not  been  made  subservient  to  the 
reasoning  faculties,  that  the  most  harmful 
effects  are  to  be  witnessed  ;  and,  under  certain 
circumstances,  the  psychical  depression  may, 
as  in  the  present  instance,  give  rise  to  a  sui¬ 
cidal  impulse.  In  women  and  children  the 
absence  of  due  control  over  the  emotions  is 


frequently  due  to  the  unhealthy  development 
which  results  from  the  ordinary  system  of 
female  education.  Violent  emotional  disturb¬ 
ances,  when  frequently  repeated,  leave  a  mark 
on  the  mind  akin  to  the  wrinkles  which  follow 
their  expression  on  the  features,  and  disfigure 
one  like  the  other.  Too  great  care  cannot  be 
shown  in  shielding  the  young  and  the  emo¬ 
tionally  weak  from  such  influences,  the  effect 
of  which  may  be  injurious  and  lasting. — 
British  Medical  Gatette. 

An  Indian  Ghost  Story. — A  fakeer,  who 
is  said  to  have  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
a  ghost  for  upward  of  twenty-four  years, 
arrived  here  from  Rungpore  recently,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  friend,  a  ghost,  and  is  putting 
up  in  a  garden  house  in  Dum  Dum,  belonging 
to  Baboo  Guru  Prosonno  Ghose.  Between  5 
and  6  P.M.  there  was  a  small  friendly  gathering 
at  No.  1  Jorabagan,  the  town  house  of  Baboo 
Guru  Prosonno  Ghose.  Baboo  Dukhina 
Runjun,  a  wealthy  zemindar  of  Rungpore,  was 
one  of  the  party.  The  ghost  happens  to  be  an 
old  acquaintance  of  this  gentleman,  and  was 
introduced  by  him  several  years  ago  to  the  late 
Rajah  Baroda  Kant  Bahadoor.  Many  were 
the  interviews  which  both  the  Rajah  and  Baboo 
Dukhina  Runjun  had  with  the  spirit  in  days 
gone  by.  The  spirit  is  said  to  be  under  great 
obligations  to  Baboo  Dukhina  Runjun,  for,  at 
the  spirit’s  request  or  recommendation,  the 
Baboo  has  made  the  present  of  a  taluk  to  the 
faheer,  the  friend  and  travelling  companion  of 
the  ghost,  ]rielding  an  income  of  7000  rupees 
per  annum,  which  the  fakeer  still  enjoys. 
Baboo  Dukhina  Runjun  believed  the  ghost 
could  not  have  forgotten  this.  It  was  upon 
the  strength  of  this  belief  that  he  asked  the 
party  assembled  at  Jorabagan  to  start  for  Dum 
Dum  at  once,  although  Baboo  Guru  Prosonno 
had  been  told  by  the  fakeer  that  It  would  be 
advisable  to  allow  the  spirit  two  or  three  days' 
rest  from  the  fatigues  of  travel  before  an  inter¬ 
view  was  soughL  The  party  started,  and  it 
was  9  P.M.  when  they  reached  the  garden  at 
Dum  Dum.  Up  to  i  a.m.  all  efforts  to  extract 
a  word  from  the  spirit  were  of  no  avail,  until 
the  most  earnest  supplication  of  Baboo  Duk¬ 
hina  Runjun,  asking  for  the  spirit’s  blessings, 
met  with  the  response,  "  Go  with  my  bless¬ 
ings,”  uttered  in  a  deep  and  resounding  tone, 
and  seeming  to  come  from  the  branch  of  a 
tree.  As  soon  as  the  ghost  is  found  more  de¬ 
sirably  communicative  the  public  will  be  duly 
informed  of  it.  Dr.  Sircar,  we  hear,  has  been 
already  invited. — Calcutta  Daily  News. 
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BODILY  HEALTH 


Is  indispensable  to  mental 
viffor.  Sufferers  from  Nervous 
Prostration,  Weariness,  Gen¬ 
eral  Debility,  and  other  evil 
results  of  too  close  application 
to  work  or  study  invariably 
find  relief  in  the  use  of 


Tones  up  the  System, 

T  Purifies  the  Blood, 
Restores  Health, 

Makes  the  Weak  Strong. 

'Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  is  an  excellent 
I  confidently  prescribe 


alterative, 

^ '  vW  jt  jn  all  cases  where  such  a  remedy 

is  nee<led.”— Dr.  A.  S.  PrrriifOBB,  G/ca 
Gat^ner,  N.  J. 

'*  For  months  I  was  afflicted  with  Nervous  Prostration,  Weakness,  Languor, 
General  Debility,  and  Mental  Depression.  By  purifying  my  blood  with  Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla,  1  was  completely  cured.”— Mrs.  Mart  Stevens,  144  SvffoUc  st., 
Loxntll,  Mass. 

“My  daughter  was  prostrated  with  Nervous  Debility.  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 
restored  her  to  health.” —  Fueokrick  W.  Pratt,  424  WiuMngton  M.,  Boston. 


PREPARED  BY  DR.  J.  C.  AYER  A.  CO.,  LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sold  by  Druseriats.  Price  $1.  Six  bottles,  $5.  Worth  $5  a  bottle. 


The  Best  Preparation 

For  preserving  and  beautifying  the  hair  is,  undoubtedly, 
Aysr’s  Hair  Vigor.  Xo  toilet  is  complete  without  it.  "/ 
have  used  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  for  a  long  time^,  and  though 
I  am  now  fifty-eight  years  old,  my  hair  is  as  thick  and 
black  as  when  I  was  twenty.  This  preparation  creates  a 
healthy  growth  of  the  hair,  keeps  it  soft  and  pliant,  pre¬ 
vents  the  formation  of  dandruff,  and  is  a  perfect  dre^ssing.” 
—Mrs.  Malcolm  B.  Sturtevant,  Attleborough,  Mass. 

ZXctix*  ’Vigroir, 

'  DR.  J.  C.  AYER  a  CO.,  LOWELL,  MASS. 

Bold  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Perfumery. 
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EcUctic  Magatim  Advertiser. 


All  sorts  of  Bittors  and  beyerages  have 
had  their  brief  day  of  popularity  and 
come  and  gone,  but  the  reputation  made 
many  years  ago  by 


WOLFE’S  SCHIEDAM 

AROMATIC  SCHNAPPS 


remains  untarnished  and  \indisputed . 
This  Ihmous  Tonic  — useful  as  a  mild 
stimulant,  good  for  all  warm  drinks  of 
the  kind  that  the  sick  require,  iiseful  in 
stomach  and  kidney  troubles,  and  handy 
to  haye  in  eyery  houaehold  — is  made  to 
the  same  pure  oomponent  parts  that  first 
gaye  it  world-wide  repute. 


"CHICHESTER’S  ENGLISH." 
The  OrlirtMel  Mie  Oalj  Oeaalae. 

Ka*  Md  umn  Reliable.  Beware af  waiftlMi  Uiltatteai. 
Indteaeaiable  to  LApUEa.  Aak  joar  hreolat  'jt 
“OkibhaatOT**  Eb^hS*  aad  taka  m  eeber,  m  laeteie  4e. 

'  .iaa»)  la  ae  ler  faittealara  ht  Mtar  by  ratne  aell. 

NAfia 

Md  by  hraMHlIala  aTfrywharCb  AA  ler  *T!hlabc» 
t<i»*a  FaeWab*  Pa—yrayBlPlllfc  Takaaaalbar. 


setta  FOR  CIRCULARS. 


Practical  Lessons  in  Nursing 


l.—The  Nursing  and  Care  of  the 

jr»rv0HS  enef  tA«  Inamne.  Bj  Chaa.  K.  IfillB, 
M.D.,  Profeaaor  of  DlaeMca  of  the  Mind  Rod  Ner- 
Tout  System  in  the  PhilbdelphU  Polyclinic  and 
College  for  Oradnatee  in  Medicine ;  Nearologiet  to 
the  Philadelphia  Hoapitai,  etc.  ISmo,  cloth,  |1. 00. 

IL— Maternity  ;  Infancy;  Childhood. 

The  Hygiene  of  Pregaancy ;  The  Nnralng  and 
Weaning  of  Infanta ;  The  Care  of  Children  in 
Health  and  Diaeaae.  By  /ohn  M.  Keating,  M.D. 
Itmo,  ciotb,  ll.OQ. 

III.— Owfifnrs  for  the  Management 
•f  iNef  ;  or.  The  Regnlation  of  Food  to  the  Re- 
qairementa  of  Health  and  the  Treatment  of  Dia¬ 
eaae.  By  B.  T.  Bruen,  M.D.  ISmo,  doth,  |1.00. 


New  HAO^'Volame  Eldition  now  being  iraned 
16mo.  Price,  in  cloth,  50  cent*  per  Tolume  ; 
half  morocco,  f  1.00  per  Tolame. 

mW  READY: 

DlCKMIfS,  18  y*l«nnes. 

To  he  complete  in  SO  Toinmea. 

THACKBKAT,  18  Tolanaes. 

To  be  eomplete  In  M  Toiomee. 

Anjr  of  theee  volames  will  be  sent  by  mnil,  on 
receipt  of  price.  Addreu 

E.  R.  PELTON, 


Addrem  E.  R.  PELTON, 


AS  Bwnd  Street. 


New  York. 


SXB  Hondi  tStreet, 


Bfew  Yorlt. 
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Especially  recommended  for 
Dyspepsia,  Mental  and  Physical 
Exhaustion,  Indigestion,  Headache, 
Neryousness,  Wakefulness,  Impaired 
Vitality,  etc  * 


Prescribed  and  endorsed  by  Physicians 
of  all  schools. 


Agreeable  to  the  taste.  No  danger  attends  its  use. 

It  combines  well  with  such  stimulants  as  are  necessary  to  take. 
It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists.  Pamphlet  free. 


Rumford  Chemical  Works,  -  Providence,  R  I. 
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Acid  Phosphate, 


A  preparation  of  the  phosphates  that  is 
readily  assimilated  by  the  system. 
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United  States  Circuit  Court, 

District  of  Colorado. 

Jas.  S.  Kirk  &  Co  vs.  F.  H.  Frankenberg  &.  Co. 

United  States  Circuit  Court, 

Southern  District  of  Iowa. 

Jas.  S.  Kirk  Co.  vs  Des  Momes  Soap  Works. 

United  States  Circuit  Court. 

Western  District  of  Missouri 
Jas.  S.  Kirk  &,  Co.  vs  Peet  Brothers  &,  Company 

The  above  suits  were  commenced  by  JAS.  S.  KIRK 
Si  CO.  against  parties  using  their  trade  mark  “White 
Russian”  for  laundry  soap,  and  in  each  of  said  suits 
decrees  and  injunctions  were  granted  restraining 
defendants  from  using  White  Russian  ”"  Russian.' 
or  any  words,  marks,  designs,  or  devices  similar 
thereto,  or  colorably  differing  from  the  trade  mark  or 
labels  of  JAS.  S.  KIRK  &.  CO.  It  has  now  been  fully 
established  in  the  United  States  Courts  that  JAS.  S- 
KIRK  Si  CO  adopted  White  Russian'  as  a  trade 
mark  for  soap  inthe  year  I  864.  and  that  no  other  par¬ 
ties  have  any  right  to  use  the  same  in  any  manner, 
and  that  such  use  can  and  will  be  enjoined  and 
damages  recovered  therefor 
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PUBLISHER’S  DEPARTMENT. 


Numbeks  or  Eclectic  Magazine  Wanted. 
— We  require  the  following  numbers  of  the 
Eclectic  to  complete  sets  :  1844 — February, 
March,  April  and  Noyember ;  1845 — ^January, 
July  and  August;  1846 — February,  March, 
April,  November  and  December.  Parties 
having  these  numbers  and  wishing  to  dispose 
of  them  will  please  write  to  this  office. 

A1  Fish  that  Haunts  Wrecks. — In  pass¬ 
ing  the  tug  Effort  a  huge  brownish  kind  of  a 
fish  was  seen  tied  to  the  gunwale.  Quite  a 
crowd  was  gathered  about  surveying  the  fish, 
which  lashed  the  Water  angrily  with  its  tail. 
The  fish  was  caught  outside  yesterday  by  Mr. 
Charles  Miller  and  left  tied  to  the  Effort. 
“  That,”  said  the  reporter’s  companion,  ”  is 
the  junefish,  or  jewfish,  as  some  will  persist 
in  calling  them.  How  the  term  of  jewfish 
was  ever  applied  to  it  1  am  at  a  loss  to  im¬ 
agine,  but  the  other  term  is  easily  explained. 
A  junefish  was  never  known  to  be  caught  in 
the  bay  or  Gulf  unless  the  month  was  June  ; 
that  is,  they  do  not  appear  until  that  month, 
and  may  be  caught  afterward  all  Summer. 
They  are  always  haunting  old  wrecks,  sunken 
piling,  and  frequently  come  around  the 
wharves.  Sunken  wrecks,  however,  seem  to 
hold  a  peculiar  fascination  for  them,  as  it  is 
there  they  are  mostly  caught.  They  can  be 
caught  right  now  at  the  wreck  of  the  old 
Wtttfield,  off  the  Southeast  end  of  Pelican 
Spit.  This  place  was  formerly  well  supplied 
with  fish  of  all  kinds,  but  lately  they  are  not 
plentiful  there  by  any  means.  Junefish  are 
abundant  off  Indianola,  where  there  are  a 
good  many  old  wrecks  imbedded  in  the  bot* 
tom  of  the  Gulf.  These  wrecks  were  caused 
by  the  great  storm  of  1875,  and  the  junefish 
haunt  them  by  day  and  night.  They  can  al¬ 
ways  be  caught  there  with  the  proper  bait.*'— 
Galvtston  News. 

“Arcadia”  at  Islington. — North  London 
has  no  longer  to  journey  to  the  far  West  of 
the  metropolis  for  its  recreation.  On  July  9 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Henry  Eiherington, 
will  develop  an  entirely  new  character,  and 
not  only  assume  but  deserve  the  title  of  “Ar¬ 


cadia  "  (a  veritable  fairyland),  the  whole  of  the  , 
huge  building  being  transformed  into  a  gar¬ 
den  of  delight.  Here,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  splashing  fountains  and  rural  cascades,  the 
visitor  may  wander  amongst  flowers  of  the 
choicest  description,  shaded  by  the  foliage  of 
the  palm  and  the  tree  fern,  lingering  on  rustic 
bridges  or  resting  in  cosy  alcoves.  The  sum¬ 
mer-house  and  the  lovers’  seat  will  doubtless 
be  well  patronized,  and  the  great  waterfall, 
pouring  120,000  gallons  of  water  per  hour,  a 
depth  of  50  feet  and  a  width  of  40  feet,  to  be 
erected  at  a  cost  of  £700,  must  tempt  with  its 
music  the  wear}'  Londoner.  The  floral  display 
will  be  on  a  scale  of  great  magnitude,  as  may 
be  gathered  from  the  facts  that  silver  cups,  and 
gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals  are  offered  to 
competing  florisu  for  the  finest  displays  of 
flowers,  ferns,  and  general  foliage,  and  also 
to  another  branch  of  the  trade  for  the  rustic 
work  in  vases,  seats,  summer-houses,  and  the 
like. 

Alcoholism  in  France.— The  phylloxera  is 
undoubtedly  in  a  great  measure  responsible 
for  the  increase  of  drunkenness  in  France. 
Given  cheap  and  pure  wine,  there  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  but  little  alcoholism.  Drunkenness  is 
almost  unknown  in  wine-growing  countries  ; 
and  intemperance  in  France  prevails  princi¬ 
pally  in  the  northern  departments,  where  the 
vine  cannot  grow.  What  is  more  particularly 
wanted  is  the  stringent  application  of  laws 
against  the  sale  of  bad  alcoholics  and  adul¬ 
terated  wine,  combined  with  facilities  of  tran¬ 
sit,  so  that  pure  wine  may  be  brought  within 
the  reach  of  the  poorer  clasees.  When  once 
the  palate  is  accustomed  to  natural  and 
wholesome  wines,  the  intoxicants  that  do  so 
much  harm  will  be  considered  too  coarse  to 
be  drunk  with  any  sort  of  pleasure.  A  Span¬ 
ish  peasant  from  the  vineyards  of  Andalusia, 
accustomed  to  the  unsophisticated  Manzanilla 
or  the  Montilla  of  his  native  country,  would 
find  the  schiedam  drunk  in  Northern  Europe 
inexpressibly  nasty.  It  is  difficult  to  prevent 
drinking  by  Act  of  Parliament,  but  the  Legis¬ 
lature  may  seek  to  check  fraud  and  adultera¬ 
tion. 
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The  Chinese  Wall. — An'American  en¬ 
gineer,  who  hss  made  the  subject  a  special 
study  on  the  spot,  has  calculated  that  the 
Chinese  Wall  has  a  contents  of  eighteen  mil¬ 
lion  cubic  metres  (6,350  million  cubic  feet). 
The  cubic  contents  of  the  Great  Pyramid  is 
only  241,300  metres.  The  material  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  Chinese  Wall  would 
be  sufficient  to  build  a  wall  round  the  globe 
1.8  metre  (6  feet)  high,  and  0.6  metre  (3  feet) 
thick.  The  same  authority  estimates  the  cost 
of  the  Chinese  Wall  to  be  equal  to  the  rail¬ 
way  mileage  of  the  United  States  (i38/>oo 
miles).  The  stupendous  work  was  construct¬ 
ed  in  the  comparatively  short  period  of 
twenty  years. 

Patents  in  America.— The  United  States 
Government  has  announced  its  intention  of 
joining  the  International  Union  for  the  Pro¬ 
tection  of  Industrial  Property.  The  principal 
effect  of  this  accession  will  be  that,  in  future, 
an  inventor  who  applies  for  a  Patent  in  the 
United  States  will  have  priority  over  all  sub¬ 
sequent  applicants,  not  only  in  the  United 
States,  but  in  all  countries  belonging  to  the 
International  Union,  provided  that  he  applies 
for  patents  in  the  other  countries  of  the  Union 
within  seven  months  from  the  date  of  his  ap- 
'  plication  in  the  United  States. 

Calais  a  Centre  for  the  Petroleum 
Trade. — Calais  is  about  to  become  an  im¬ 
portant  centre  for  the  trade  in  petroleum,  the 
practicability  of  importing  American  petro¬ 
leum  in  tank  vessels  having  been  proved  by 
five  successful  voyages  across  the  Atlantic  of 
the  Norwegian  sailing  ship  Eimar.  A  steam¬ 
er  of  3,000  tons,  to  be  named  the  VilU^de- 
Cslais,  is  being  built  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  trade.  The  vessel 
will  be  launched  in  August,  by  which  time 
the  whole  of  the  installation  at  Calais  will 
have  been  completed.  This  installation  con¬ 
sists  (i)  of  two  iron  reservoirs,  situate  at  the 
western  end  of  the  basin,  and  having  each  a 
capacity  of  1,300  tons  ;  (a)  two  pumps  to  be 
worked  by  gas  engines  of  sufficient  power  to 
discharge  a  cargo  of  petroleum  in  from  twenty- 
four  to  iorty-cight  hours  ;  (3)  tank  wagons  of 
a  cylindrical  form  having  a  capacity  of  one 
ton  to  transport  the  petroleum  over  the  lines 
of  railway  ;  and  (4)  a  system  of  cast  iron 
pipes,  provided  with  attachments  and  cocks 
to  connect  the  tank  of  the  vessel  with  the 
reservoirs,  and  the  latter  with  the  railway 


wagons.  With  these  arrangements  the  Eimar 
will  be  unloaded  in  one  day,  and  the  Ville-df 
Calais  in  two  days.  The  latter  vessel  will 
carry  2,100  tons  of  petroleum,  and  will,  when 
so  laden,  draw  only  17  feet  of  water. — Indus¬ 
tries. 

Vegetable  Pearls. — It  has  long  been 
known  that  in  some  specimens  of  bamboo  a 
round  stone  is  found  at  the  joints  of  the  cane. 
This  is  called  “  tabasheer,”  and  is  supposed 
to  be  deposited  from  the  silicious  juices  of 
the  cane.  Another  curiosity  of  the  sort  is  the 
“cocoanut  stone,”  found  in  the  endosperm  of 
the  cocoanut'lin  Java  and  other  East  Indian 
Islands.  It  is,  according  to  Dr.  Kimmins,  a 
pure  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  shape  of  the 
stone  is  sometimes  round,  sometimes  pear- 
shaped,  while  the  appearance  is  that  of  a 
white  pearl  without  much  lustre.  Some  of  the 
stones  are  as  large  as  cherries,  and  as  hard 
as  felspar  or  opal.  They  are  very  rarely 
found,  and  are  regarded  as  precious  stones  by 
Orientals,  and  charms  against  disease  and 
evil  spirits  by  the  natives.  Stones  of  the  kind 
are  also  found  in  the  pomegranate  and  other 
East  Indian  fruits.  Apatite  has  also  been 
discovered  in  the  midst  of  teak  wood. — En- 
ginetrittg. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  publishers  will  send  any  book  re¬ 
viewed  in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new 
publication,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price.] 

A  Game  of  Chance.  By  Anne  Sheldon 
Coombs.  i3mo,  cloth,  245  pages.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  Co.  Price,  f  i.oo. 

The  College  and  the  Church,  or  How  I  H'as 
Educated.  From  the  Forum  Magazine.  8vo, 
cloth,  214  pages.  New  York :  D.  Ap¬ 
pleton  dr*  Co.  Price,  $i.5a 

On  Teaching  English.  By  Alexander 
Bain.  i3mo.  cloth,  256  pages.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  Co.  Price,  $1.25. 

English  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  Part  I. 
By  Alexander  Bain.  lamo,  half-bound,  310 
pages.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  (p  Co. 
Pnee,  $1.40. 

Rural  Hours.  Bv  SuSAN  Fenimore 
Cooper.  i3mo,  cloth,  334  pages.  New 
York  and  Boston  :  Houghton,  Miffiin  Co. 

Handy  Edition.  Thackeray.  i6mo.  half 
doth.  Fits  Boodle  Papers.  Philadelphia  :  J. 
B.  Lippincott  Co.  Price,  50  cents. 

The  Old  MamselleSecret.  ByWisTER.  i3mo, 
pp.  312  pages.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Co.  Price,  25  cents. 
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SELTZER. 


Eclectic  Magaxine  Advertiser. 


‘Aa  round  from  place  to  place  we  go, 
For  pleasure,  profit,  or  tor  show, 

To  guard  alike  the  large  and  small 
Against  the  evils  that  may  fall, 
Through  change  of  water,  food,  or  t 
Still  “Nature’s  Rkreoy”  we  bear. 


And  should  we  feel  Dtsfbftic  pain, 
Or  if  Sick  Headache  gripe  the  brain, 
Or  IKDIOESTION  threaten  harm. 

Or  Constipation  cause  alarm. 

To  neither  this  or  that  we’ll  yield 
For  Tarrant’s  Seltzer  is  our  shield. 


ARRANT’S 


APERIENT 


A  eomplste  sabstltnte  for  tbs  cnida  mtnsral  waters  end  drastic  pureatlTss  frequently  resorted  to. 

A  NATURAL,  PALATABLE,  RELIABLE  REMEDY. 

■isvalualsle  for  E.a<llc«  and  Children,  ttnltable  for  both  aeaes  and  all  axea. 

MANU'ACTUSEO  SV  IS  SOLD  BY 

TARRANT  A  CO.,  _  Repbtaile  Druciiiti 

NEW  YORK.  Kstabliahed  1834.  ivirywhere. 


EcMic  Maganne  Adffertu0r. 


WHAT 
”  AILS 


YOU? 


Do  f  ou  (eol  dull,  lufuid,  low-miilted,  Ufelew,  and 
Indoaoribablj  mianmDie,  both  phyaloaUy  and  men¬ 
tally;  expenenoe  a  aenae  of  raUneaa  or  bloatina 
aftor  oatins,  or  of  “goneneoa,”  or  emptinoM  of 
atomaob  in  the  momlnki  tongue  ooated,  bitter  or 
bad  taete  in  mouth.  Irregular  appetite,  dizziness, 
frequent  beadachea  blurred  eyeaiffht,  “floating- 
specks”  before  the  eyea  nervous  prostration  or 
esbauation,  irritability  of  temper,  not  flushea  al¬ 
ternating  with  chilly  scnaationa  sharp,  biting,  tran- 
nent  pains  here  and  there,  oold  feet,  drowsiness 
after  meala  wakefulneaa  or  disturbed  and  unre- 
frnsbing  sleep,  constant.  Indescribable  feeling  of 
dread,  or  of  impending  calamity  f 

If  you  have  all,  or  any  considerable  number  of 
these  aymptoma  you  are  sufferiim  from  that  most 
ootamon  of  American  maladies— Bilious  Dyspepsia, 
ar  Torpid  Liver,  associated  with  Dyspepsfat,  or  In- 
digostlon.  The  more  complicated  your  disease  has 
bnooaM.  the  greater  the  number  and  dlveraity  of 
symptoms.  No  matter  what  sti^  it  has  reached, 
Dr.neroe'a  Cloldeu  IHetllenl  Maco very  will 
subdue  k,  if  taken  according  to  direotions  for  a 
reasonable  length  of  time.  If  not  cured  oomplica- 
tioaa  multiply,  and  OoosumpMon  of  the  Lungs, 
Skin  Dtseases,  Heart  Disease,  Rheumatism.  Kidney 
Disease,  or  other  grave  maladies  are  quite  liable  to 
set  in,  and,  sooner  or  later,  induce  a  fatal  termi- 
■atioB. 

Br.  Pleree^  BoMen  HeAlenl  Dtscovery 
arts  powerfully  upon  the  Uver,  and  through  that 
great  blood  pumying  organ,  cleanses  the  system  of 
all  lilood-taints  and  impurities,  from  whatever  cause 
arising.  It  is  equally  efflcaciotu  in  acting  upon  the 
Kidneys  and  other  excretory  orwans.  cleansing, 
strengthening,  and  healing  their  diseases.  As  an 
appetising,  restorative  tonic,  it  promotes  digesUon, 
and  nutrition,  thereby  building  up  both  flesh  and 


strength.  In  malarial  districia,  this  wonderful 
medioine  has  gained  great  celebrity  in  curing 
Fever  and  Ame.  Chills  and  Fever,  Dumb  Ague, 
and  kindred  diseases. 

Dr.  Flercn’a  Bolden  medical  Dtscovery 

CURES  ALL  HUMORS, 

from  a  common  Blotch,  or  Eruption,  to  the  worst 
Scrofula.  Salt-rbeum,  **  Fever-sores,”  Scaly  or 
Bough  Skin,  in  short,  all  diseases  caused  by  bad 
blood,  are  conquered  by  this  powerful,  purifying, 
and  invigorating  medicine.  Great  Bating  Ulcers 
rapidly  heal  undw  Its  benign  influence.  Especially 
has  it  manifested  its  potency  in  curing  Tetter,  Bc- 
aema.  Brysipelss,  Boils,  Oarbuncles,  Sore  Eyes. 
Scrofulous  Sores  and  Swellings,  Hip  Joint  Disease. 
”  White  Swellinn”  Goitre,  CHrThicx  Neck,  and  En¬ 
larged  Glands.  Send  ten  cents  In  stamps  for  a  large 
Treatise,  with  colored  plates,  on  Skin  Diseases,  or 
the  same  amount  for  a  Treatise  on  Scrofulous  Af¬ 
fections. 

CONSUMPTION, 

which  is  Scrofalsi  of  Use  Luiigau  is  arrested  and 
cured  by  this  remedy,  if  taken  in  the  earlier  stagta 
of  the  dbease.  From  its  marvelous jx>wer  over  this 
terribly  fatal  disease,  when  flrst  offering  this  now 
world-famed  remedy  to  the  public.  Dr.  Pierce  thought 
seriously  of  calling  it  his  “Oomsumptiom  Cvrk,” 
but  aliandoncd  that  name  as  too  restrictive  for  a 
medicine  which,  from  its  wonderful  combination  of 
tonic,  or  strengthening,  alterative,  or  blood-cleans¬ 
ing  anti-bilious,  pectoral,  and  nutritive  properties, 
is  uncqualed,  nut  only  as  a  nmedy  for  Consump¬ 
tion,  but  for  all  Oliraalc  Diseases  of  the 

LIVER,  BLOOD,  AND  LUNGS. 

For  Weak  Lungs.  Spitting  of  Blood,  Shortness  of 
Breath,  Chronic  Nasal  Catarrh,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 
Severe  Coughs,  and  kindred  affections,  it  is  an  effi¬ 
cient  remedy.  Sold  by  Druggists,  at  $1.00,  or  Six 
Bottles  forfiLOO. 

CW~Send  ten  cents  in  stamps  for  Dr.  Pierce's  book 
on  Consumption.  Address, 

World’s  Digpgggary  HgdloAl  Aggeoiotlog, 
Ho.  MS  mala  Mreet, 

BL'rrALO,  N.  ¥. 


SrmPTOmS  of  OATABRH.-DuU,  heavy 
headache,  obstruction  of  the  nasal  passages,  dis¬ 
charges  falling  from  the  head  into  the  throat,  somi*- 
tiSMS  profuse,  watery,  and  acrid,  at  others,  thick, 
trsMoious,  mucous,  purulent,  bloody  and  putrid ; 
the  eyes  sre  weak,  watery  and  inflamed ;  there  is 
ringing  in  the  ears,  deafness,  hacking  or  coughing 
to  dear  the  throat,  expectoration  of  offensive 
amtter,  together  with  soabs  from  uloers;  the  voice 
is  ohaiiged  and  has  a  nasal  twang ;  the  breath  is 
•ffoosive;  ameJl  and  taste  are  impaired;  there  la  a 
wmaation  of  dixsineea  with  mental  depresaion,  a 
hacking  oough,  and  general  debility.  Only  a  few 
of 'the  above-named  symptoms  are  Ukely  to  be 
preaent  in  any  one  case.  Thousands  of  cases  an- 
Bually,  without  manifesting  half  of  the  above 
symptoma,  result  in  oonsumpeion,  and  end  in  the 
grave.  No  disease  is  so  common,  more  deceptive 
and  dangerous,  leas  understood,  or  more  unsuo- 
onMfiilly  treated  by  physicians. 

By  its  mild,  soothing,  snd  healing  properties.  Dr. 
ilagi^'a  Oatarrh  Kemedv  cures  the  worst  esses  of 
Catarrh,  **  cold  in  the  head,**  Coryzs^  and 
Catarrhal  Headache. 

Sold  by  druggists  everywhere;  60  oentA 


THE  ORIGINAL 

LITTLE 
LIVER 
PILLS. 

BEWAB  A  OF  I  MIT  A  TlOyS.  AX.  MATS  ASK 

rrtB  DB,  MBBCMrs  rBxxxra,  ob  xmxx 

BUeAB-COATBD  BILLS. 

Being  entirely  vegetable,  they  operste 
without  disturbance  to  the  system,  diet,  or  occu¬ 
pation.  Put  up  in  glass  vials,  hermeticallv  sealed. 
Always  fresh  and  reliable.  As  a  laantlve,  nl« 
teratlve,  or  yura ative,  these  Uttle  PclleU  give 
the  most  perfect  aatisfaction. 

Sick  Headache, 

hllioaa  headache,  dlaal> 
noaa,  eonetipatlon,  hil> 
ions  attacks,  and  all  de¬ 
rangements  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  are  promptly  relieved 
and  permanently  cured  by  the 
use  of  Dr.  Pieroe's  Pleasant 
Purgative  Pellets.  In  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  remedial  power 
of  these  Pellets  over  ao  great  a  variety  of  diseases, 
it  may  truthfully  be  said  that  their  action  upon 
the  system  is  universal,  not  a  gland  or  tissue  es¬ 
caping  their  sanative  influence.  Sold  by  c^g- 
gi^  for  twenty-flve  cents  a  ^isL 


\^VCOS 

XecimBwt. 
"UT  thVWO 


^  PISO’S  CURE  FOR 


CON  5  UMPTION 


PAT  D.  Ift85 


EcUetie  Mageuint  AdvtriUtr. 


MORTGAGE  COMEANY. 


Cmpltml  AMk«er<6a4, 
I'mid  tn  (Cmuh),  - 


B««riiic6per  cMit.,  raiuitng  tea  yeara,  and  bated  ex- 
datively  opoo  Weetern  Farm  Mortgagee,  held  in  trnat 
by  tbe  American  Loan  and  Tmat  Compuir  of  New  York 
for  the  benefit  of  the  bondholden.  Their  aafety,  time 
to  mn,  and  rate  of  Interett  make  them  the  moet  detir- 
able  tiweatmeat  now  offered.  Alto, 

Guaranteed  Farm  Mortgages. 

OFFICES. 

Nr.W  TOU,  «tt  BrMtwmT.  I  PHILADKLrHI  A,  lit  S.  4th  St. 
■OHTON,  ItO^  Stmt.  I  KAHHAS  CITT, tUA  Dtl.  So. 

SEND  FOB  PAMPHLET. 


ffug.TiMo  5ut. 


The  Hmnmond 
Type-  Writer  Company, 
Office,  75  4  77  NASSAU  STREET,  N.  Y. 

ItO  South  4th  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
SOO  So.  I-a  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111.  ' 

800  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
017  7th  Street,  N.  W.. Washington.  D,  C. 
ISS  Walnut  Street.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

448  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

18  North  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
SIB  Chestnut  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

IBS  Public  Square,  Cleveland,  O. 

Hend  for  descriptive  drclanr  sod  price  list. 


Naataosi  and  Comfort  for  Moniitadia  Wasrera.  The 
nrataat  Novelty  of  the  Age.  Can  be  immediately  ad- 
iuhted  to  any  table  epoon.  Try  one  and  you  will  never 
be  witboat  It.  Mailed  to  any  addreee  In  the  U.  8., 
Canada  or  Bnrope  on  receipt  of  SB  cesU.  Address 
Denver  Novelty  On..  P.  O.  Box  BIO,  Denver,  Col., 
U.  8.  A.  Trade  soiled  at  liberal  diaconnt  throsgfa 
Bythe,  Lehman  A  Cn..  WhoisMle  Jewelers,  Denver, 
C'cu..  to  whom  adxertiwr  rrfrra. 


tiaa  Siru«capirlBS>M<-ur.ljr>hul 
■arvly  Mippott  aad  cIomIt  c1a.p' 
th.  Mlkv  book.  Bookoellm.  be , 
wars)  TnU  bodM  brisk  buslBSH b} I 
aad  by.  More  wlr«  boldrrsi,^  I 

In  past  t  years  tbaa  all  other  ' 

makes  eomblned,  and  not  a  j 

complaint.  Ssk  aar  dealer  u 

fortkiem  orsend  10L.W  aOTBS,  f 

as  a  lei  W.  Seere.  St.,Chl.me.  'W , 


TO  UDIES ! 


Arc  vou  CoRRULCNvt 
CORPUS  LEAN 


HnUMirai  Fttah  Kedaeer-TMi  t.  PMleaa  rMadi  a  Moatt. 
NOMISON.  ApiPO-MaLCMC  b«r«  IhUs  wpwmaamU, 
4ffTek»  BMi  ftad 

■CAUTV  FaMMd  Wmrm  tMfti  l»  TMcy  Udy  vtacMr 
TmIM  RmmUIIbm.  VMaarUffd  Aawrlo*  fcr  r««oTtBf  Sktn 
BlMiUhos.  FiMh  W«nM.  (BtBck  H«B4a.)  Wrinkle.  pMk-MuIs.  nm. 
S8o4  10c.  tMMipB  or  dlffpri  ter  FTtecMlTt.  fWteBFite«te.  CkrcBlBPs. 
Me  .  hk  lUiHPm  HbII.  MMtlM  teriS«U  Chjfkmtm 

Cfc— t— I  Ctea*  l^lM  MMMTKMteTFte. 


Morphine  Habits,  Opium- 
Smoking  Easily  Cured. 
Cr.  J.  C.  BomCAX,  JtftnoB,  Via. 


IsTTAiiZD  Bsouimra 

ROLLING  CHAIRS,  . 


^CHURCH>i» 


Fumiturs.  MeUl  Work,  Stained-Glass  Windows 
Memorial  Tablets,  Fonts,  Embroidery, 
Banners,  &c.,  Ac 


TBIU  I  and  W  other  latest  popalar  song. 
Words  aad  Maair,  only  ISr. 

St.  Louis  Card  Co..  St.  Lonia.  Mo,_ 

iK,  UNpCVELOPCD'PARTS 

ody ’emATgeu  and  strengtoene^  Pnll  pamcnlart 
saled)  frea.  £U1K  MEDICAL  OO.,  BnSalo,  N.  T. 


50  Carmine  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


Oold  Medal,  Paris,  1878. 

The  Favorite  Numbers,  303,  404,  332, 
357,  170,  and  his  other  styles. 
Sold  throughout  the  World. 


JOSEPH  QlLUrn^ 
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THE  FORUM, 

The  New  Review. 


h  touche*  upon  a  greater  number  of  tuijeet*  of  popular  intereet  and  initruetion  than  eon 
he  found  in  ar^g  otker  periodical  publuhed  in  thi*  eouutrg. — Mail  and  Express,  N.  T.  City. 


rpiIE  FORUM  addresses  itself  to  the  mass  of  intelligent  people. 

It  discusses  subjects  that  concern  all  classes  alike  — in  morals,  in 
education,  in  government,  in  religion. 

It  is  genuinely  independent,  both  of  partisan  bias  and  counting-room 
influence. 

It  is  constructiTe  in  its  aim,  presenting  opposing  views  not  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  strife,  but  in  order  to  assist  the  reader  to  form  wise  conclusions. 

It  employs  the  best-known  essayists  ;  and  it  also  invites  to  its  pages  men 
and  women  connected  with  important  business  and  social  interests  who  have 
special  opportunities  for  information. 
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CC>TLeJ-eE<3r:E:^ 

ROME,  GEORGIA. 

SitiuitadMaunKthebllliior  North  OeoigU,  Rome  U  Juetljr  noted  for  iU  beentlAil  RurrooudiiiKe,  iU  perfect 
draloece.  Ite  pare  water,  and  It*  Invtgoratinjt  climate. 

The  College  te  eapplled  with  modem  coavenienoes.  and  well  eqaipped  with  Inatramenta,  apparatae,  etc. 
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The  beet  for  the  Complexion, 


THE  CONCLUSION  OF  THE  MATTER,  j  The  following  romnrtaiMo  expwrieneo  1»  on*  tspecii.ly 
ScviMit‘  <  n  yi  ji<  if  «ii  ;i(1y  ntil  fiiilbful  trial  upon  00,000  gratifying; 

i“  ‘ii!  h  m  . .  ti  i  '.p'<.'i|i[i'>rtiinily  tuestabliah  for  ■  “  LnDIXGTOW,  MiCK.,  Dm.  9,  lltv.! 

romp'itiiiil  O:.  V  '-.iiiKs-i  ^•Ahsr.il  pu^itioitfi  as  true.  l£  U  the  ;  "T  feel  In  dntr  boand  to  exprow  my  gratitude  for  what 

vital  iwi  i  ..r  ;ti(‘  H-'-uyqjlierc  iiiudc  very  iM.t.  nt.  being  made  '  remedy  faittfuUy  ft.r 

'  .  .  ,  ,  ,  .  »  o  throe  montha,  battling  with  hopea  and  fear*  alternately, 

iiiagnet.i  duniii;  tin;  proceas  of  man  iifael  lira.  I  gometimos  wwrse,  thenbettcr ;  until  now,  for  the  past  month, 

Cunip<Hin(i  iJ&y;’oa  has  three  dUtinct  modes  of  action  have  enjoyed  better  health  than  ever  before  ainca  I  was  thir- 

upon  tbi  buhiiin  UKanisin, — tat.  Its  lui'chunii'al  action.  In  .  1^“*  J******'^" 

'  .  r  .L  ■  to  care  for  and  work  for,  and  fee!  more  lively  now  than  ever 

thatltincrrasesvcry  iiuirli  then  ndratory  function  over  that  ,  jy  ^hen  a  giri.  After  I  had  Uken  the  Treatment  two 
of  onllnary  bi  ;  athing.  This  in<‘rr;i.^i-d  ai-lion  ia  felt  all  over  I  months  I  was  taken  with  one  of  my  old  bad  headaches  along 

the  iKsly  at  once  !;■  'ousa  the  lungs  arc  just  as  universally  ■  }“.**’*  afternoon  and  *” 

.  ,  L  ,  .  j  .  ;  lation;  that  was  the  last  of  that  headache,  and  havenevei 

«.re-,oit  in  the  whole  iKsly  by  tlii  ir  rhythmical  vibration  as  ,  h,d  „ny  gj„oe.  The  rkeummtiim  and  lung  tnrnbU.  andenhu^- 
the  heart  is  by  the  raniiflcution  of  its  blood  vaascls.  2d.  \  aretkingt<^  the  pail,  or  itopt'or  lo  be ;  nor  hare  I  had  the  toui^t- 
lU  cheiui.-al  eelion,  in  that  the  solvent  character  of  the  at-  iche  tineej ^g,in  pour  Tt-cotmenf,  something  strange  for  me. 

.  ,  -  ,  .  *  a*  ai  a  gi  .4  jpiw?  icuinry  tfoutUe  hat  aUo  gonr.  I  now  can  eolltn.-i  isi* 

mosiilu  re  Is  grivitly  iiicn'as<id  by  the  magnetic  |)ro|>erty  of  thouglits  better;  do  not  feel  sgcfretful,  and  seldom  get  tired 
the  CoiiiiHiund  Oxygen ;  hence  tlie  hhaid  is  more  etliciently  by  doing  my  work:  but  when  I  do  it  doesn't  take  me  a 
iMirifled  by  the  more  rapid  solution  and  ejeetlou  of  carbon —  i  resided  up  again,  u  it  used  to  do.  1  ilisniissed 

...  ...  ,  ,  .  t  !  my  hlreil  girl  about  nine  weeks  ago,  after  having  one  for  a 

tiic  worn-out  tissues  of  llie  liody  ever  present ;  hence  it  dls-  year,  and  am  doing  my  own  work.  To  illnstrate  how  1  am 
solves  and  rliminatcs  from  the  system  many  deleterious  getting  on  with  it,  I  will  say  that  last  week  I  did  a  large 
substances,  which  otherwise  are  very  difficult  of  ejection.  '  •“bilk,  •nd  ^ersiipwr  Iffiat  night  1  felt  u  though  I  b^ 
.  .  >  .  .  ,  .  ,  :  not  done  anything,  and  instead  of  being  sick  the  next  day. 

In  this  way  it  rclhvcs  the  Isnly  of  its  poisonous  foreign  ;  |  mopp^,  hiak^,  and  went  over  to  tell  my  sick  mother  w  hat 
teuant.-.,- -malaria,  quinine,  iiiereury,  uric  arid,  excess  of  |  Compound  Oxyjmn  had  done  forme,  ami  persuade  her  to 
bile,  and  it  the  deadly  enemy  of  the  now  dreaded  bacilli.  Ti”*®’.**?®',  say  they  are  only  waking  to  see  bow 

W.  Its  vital  ai  llun  — This  latter  Is  vx'.Uy  more  important  j  ujy  I  have  now  written  can  he  of  any  use  to  you, 
lliaii  the  two  former,  ami  without  it  the  Compound  Oxy-  *  you  may  use  it  as  a  testimonial,  and  if  any  one  doubts  its 
gen  wiHiId  not  work  any  such  results  as  we  have  produod.  “•'li'S  ^Bulne  I  will  answer  by  pust^  card  any  <me  that  will 
"  /.  ,  ...  .  .  ....  write  to  me  for  information.  “  Miw.  M.  J.  ]■  kuk.h. 


gen  wiHiId  not  work  any  such  results  as  we  have  produced. 
I’lire  Oxygen  iKissesses  the  first  two  properties,  but  not  this  , 
thinl  one.  j 

Tills  vllal  action  is  directly  upon  the  brain,  qiinal 


(2  F.,  S14.) 


‘  Ludiwoton,  Mich,  April  4, 1®?7. 


**  I  will  drop  you  a  few  lines  to  let  you  know  ho  w  I  have  held 


marrow,  and  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  system  of  out  since  using  your  Compound  Oxygen.  I  am  enjoying 
nerves.  These  great  nervous  ci-ntres  seize  iijion  this  won- '  ******^-^*  T®* 

,  ,  ,  7  .  .  i.  J  .1-  .  .  1  '  using  Compound  Oxygen,  except  once  last  spring  1  bad  an 

derfiil  conipmuid,  aj>proprlate  it,aiid  thereby  become  larger,  .  of  malarial  fever;  sent  for  a  homoropatnic  doctor  and 

I  m‘<re  robust  and  mura  active.  he  broke  it  up.  I  was  quite  weak  for  six  weeks  and  told  the 

i  Astliesoocntresgrnrrateallthevitallty  thereisinthewbole  \  **® 

I  ,  ...  ...  ,  .  ,  ...  ...  .  I  didn’t  believe  in  it,  but  It  did  not  make  any  difTerenee  wlta 

man  (end  normal  vitality  is  beallh),  is  it  strange  that  nearly  i  I  pave  just  as  much  faith  in  it  as  ever.  Would  have 

ull  the  maladies  (these  depend  uimn  deficient,  disonlerod  had  snmemore  if  we  haul  net  hadsuchadroiight  last  summer, 
vilalil'-  ' — so  iimltituilinous  in  thvir  mauifestslions— should  ;  ^  I?.*/?  •  **\***  •“ 

lie  mode  to  give  wty  Itefore  the  stuady  toareh  of  our  newly-  )  f  have  been  •*  *?**??*7  vl*^.  57 '5  **”®*  ^7 

'  geiieraleii  1  iul  forcesT  And,  when  the  vh:tory  Is  won,  IM  !  *®***'}*®“*f**PI‘®?^®J*‘“  Rl*”**,  J^^kiTi^  know  that  you  had  a 

ih-ace  of  sound  health  should  lx*  iicrmaiicnL  1  ^‘•f'l'i-wWecIreiilationofHealthandldfe.butlhaverewived 

I  '  ,  .  .  ..  ,..1.  .  ,  ,  i  lelWrsfroui  MainetoCalifomiaandallevertbeUnitedStates 

IP'low  are  a  few  conrtnnalionsof  the  ahovjs.«ta^l  prop^  and  Canada,  and  am  looking  for  one  from  across  the  ocean 
oltiiuis  :  and  for  a  fuller  amplification  of  them  be  sure  to  every  day.  Them  lum  not  bMU  more  than  three  that  has 
.  send  lor  the  hrucuure.  i  sent  stamp  for  return  mail,  but  I  have  answered  every  letter 

OH.  170.)  “EairniS  Pa.,  Feb.  28,  1887.  I  hut  one,  and  have  always  been  eorry  that  I  did  not  answer 

i  “  One  year  ago  lost  th  ptemlier  mother  wa«  stricken  with  '  5*”*5i.  ®*'“®  *pving  •hen  I  bM  fever  and  I  could  not 

I  Purrt/wu,  which  nffrrted  her  enlire  right  lidi  ;  also  the  spine  hnd  it  when  I  was  able  W  wrilfc  Mr.  1 .  of  l.itdington  saw 
I  to  tri/hin  nit  inch  ami  a  half  qf  the  brain,  coiiseipieiitly  per-  '  ”*y  tmtiiiionW  and  asked  me  if  it  was  true.  I  nckimwlislged 
.  fwlly  iielplena,  not  even  alilu  to  raise  her  In-ad  from  the  i  j**®  J*'”®”**  *  *'®**®,’'* 

l.illow  without  w-iwtauee.  Of  eoiirso  had  litUo  or  no  hopes  '  f®''.*'®  amund  again  and  looks  better _thaii  U  fore  I 


pillow  without  seeiwtauee.  Of  eoiirso  had  little  or  no  hopes  '  j**"'  Ibt’he  is  around  again  and  looks  better  than  b«  fore  I 
of  her.  We  einpU.yed  two  physicians,  one  of  them  visiting  !!»»«  ha<l  any  difflmlty  with  my  lunj/sthis  winmr  ,  hav. 
her  three  tiiinw  a  ilay,  and  for  three  long  weeks  sire  seemed  ““I  *  severe  winter.  Have  wly  had  two  hard  coldsdiiriii.- 
to  graiuslly  grow  worse,  when  in  iiiy  desfiair  I  sent  for  Dm.  .  J“®  •"Jlte  ?5''i*®r’  that^in  nndueexis^re,  Ha--  i. 
t^tarkey  and  I’ulen's  Compound  (ixygen  Treatment,  and  *'**‘*  •  ^[® e*®®®  “"■"ti/®"'!’®''®** 

when  It  arrlve-l  the  next  question  was.  How  would  she  lie  ;  0®®*  •®**  before,  I  was  laid  upevery  damp  day  Inst  we  li=i_, 
able,  in  lier  weak  sUte,  to  inhale  it  .'  However,  1  propissl  »®,^  P®*"***  **<11 «  dors  »o<  ^  os  a  sfHwwAiwf  ,mly  na..'  .  er 

herupinhcil  and  gave  It  to  her.  l»it  it  was  hard  work  for  V^os  soo»  os  wv-Vopuswo  tf.  Mneighbore  foWme  it  woulddo 
her.  f  followed  dirictioiis  to  the  letu  r,  and  at  the  end  of  I  j  *“’'®  ®®»  *'®J  buttwolighttouchesof  teofAae/ie  since  1  used 


acriMS  the  room  with  assistance,  and  then  she  soon  gained  ®®®iiiry- 
sirengtii,  and  before  cold  weather  fairly  sat  in  was  able  to 
walk  on  the  std<‘-walk  and  einoy  the  air  and  siin.  She  is 
tu-day  apiwroutlv  as  well  as  Ix^ngre  the  stroke ;  yes.  In  some  _  „  . 

r»5|»eoU  better,  tor  she  dm-s  not  suiter  so  much  with  oukl  (' C.,  60.) 
feet  as  she  did  previous  to  lier  sickness.  Very  truly,  “  It  is  i 

“M.  L.  HaKTZKLL.”  r«mnn..t, 


(Name  sent,  if  desired.) 

“  Chulafinnke,  Ala.,  March  S,  1887, 


“  It  is  now  six  weeks  since  I  commenced  the  nso  of  your 
Compound  Oxygen  Treatment,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  slight  attack  I  wrote  you  alioiit  in  my  last  letter,  I  have 
had  no  iwtAowi.  I  am  feeling  quite  well,  tterp  well,  appetite 
somewhat  improved,  can  get  up  hill  now  without  |>uffing. 


(Name  sent,  If  desired.)  had  no  wdhma.  I  am  feeling  quite  well,  tterp  well,  appetite 

(7B.,400.)  “New  Market, Md.,  Dec.  9, 1886.  somewhat  improved,  can  get  up  hill  now  without  imffing, 

“  During  tlie  summer  and  fall  I  siitTcred  from  repeated  •n<i  I  have  lost  one  little  conifianlon  who  has  not  forsaken 
att-ackH  of  colds.  VAch  attack  would  onmmence  with  a  chill,  uio  before  for  ten  years.  I  know  ha,  she  or  It  is  gone,  be- 
followe<l  by  a  high  fever,  and  confine  me  to  the  bed  and  caiwe  I  don’t  hearthewhistlingwith  which  1  was  oonsUntly 
house  for  some  days.  I  have  had  two  colds  since  using  the  reinimied  of  its  presence.  You  just  ought  to  know  iiow  .an 
Compound  Oxygen,  but  have  been  free  from  chills  and  |  asthmatic  enjoys  (from  Compound  Oxygen;  on  retiring 
fever*.  With  each  of  these  cokls,  while  I  have  eougbetl  and  night  that  tliero  are  eight  (yes,  as  many  os  he  nuy  wi^Js 
wxpi'ctoratcd  a  great  deal,  I  liave  not  felt  sick,  which  has  j  indulge  in)  hours  of  rwef  unbroken  atul  re/mhing  te 
sstonishol  me  much,  sud  enahleit  me  to  realize  to  siimo  I  store  for  him;  yes,  a  thing  so  unusual.  How  strskige  it 
extent  the  value  of  the  Oxygen  Treatment.  The  suffering  i  appear!  1  am  doing  as  well  as  1  reckon  any  one  could 

in  iiiy  head,  I  mentioned  in  mv  tint  letter,  wliich  was  of  a  ,  I®-  SliiUI  ointlnuo  the  u»c  of  the  Compound  Oxygen.  Wlti 

catarrhal  natiin',  and  at  time*  put  me  to  be«l,  lias  yielded  to  I  order  sgain  soon.  Uwk  already  been  paid  ten  thuunm;t:i^ 
tlie  Coro|>oun<l  Oxygen  Treatment.  My  chief  tronbie  now  |/<w  <A«  erpemfilM/v."  , 

appears  to  b«  in  my  throat.  As  I  Aom  had  throat  trouble  for  - - 

soms  «<-qrs,  I  donut  and  could  not  exiiect  a  speedy  cure.  My  |  ,  j  ^  , 

tliruat,  however,  if  better  tlian  before  I  began  the  Treatment.  ^®T  ®®®  desiring  to  know  more  of  this  remarkable  rem- 
My  voice  ia  stronger,  and  I  do  not  siiR'er  so  iiinch  pain  in  |  edy,  can  send  to  Drs.  Starkey  A  Palen,  1329  Arch  stre  i. 
my  throat  and  nuk  or  muscles  of  the  nwk  as  formerly  i  Philadelphia,  Pa..  f..r  their  new  Bnoihure,  called  “tin..- 
>ly  general  health  ham  Impruvisl.  I  usiuilly  Buffer  o  good  ^  ... 

deal  from  consti|>ation,  hut  tho  Dxygenaqua  baa  act^  like  j  P®“®d  Oxygen ;  its  Mode  ol  ^ctlon  and  Results,  which  will 
a  charm.”  Iwi  sent  free  by  returnjnail. 


PiPTT  TEARS  BEFORE  TIE  TTBIIC  i^n  thnlrexeeUcuoe  alone bKvemtIatned  an 
CEPVBCBA8ED  PRE-RHIEENCE,  Wtolch  eiiUlilUbea  Uiem  a*  anoqvalled  In 


* 

» 


GOLD  KCDAL,  PISD^  1878.  >1 

BAK£R*S 


WaCliocfllate,  :  jtcfj 

like  aII  Otir  fa  naa-  i 


Like  all  our  chooolatca,  la  pre¬ 
pared  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
consists  of  a  superior  quality  of 
A  cocoa  and  sugar,  flavored  with 
B  pure  vanilla  bean.  Served  as  a 
3  drink,  or  eaten  dry  as  coofeo 
I J  ttonery,  it  is  a  deli^us  article, 
1 1  and  ia  highly  reooiuiueadud  by 
Ifi  tourists.  _ 

Ip  Sold  by  Oroeers  overyirhera. 


f.  BAKER  » CO.,  Brtester, Jto  \j  stanDS  AT  THE  HEAD. 


GOLD  XEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKER'S 


S  'Warranted  abaoluteiy  pwro 
aeon,  from  which  the  ezeeas  of 
11  has  been  removed.  It  has  tkrt* 
nea  the  atrength.ot  Cocoa  mixed 
Itb  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
k1  is  therefore  far  more  ecoaoml* 
il,  cMtlng  ten  thaif  one  cent  a 
tp.  It  is  delicious,  oourtshlng, 
len^hening,  easily  digested,  and 
imirably  adapted  tor  invalid  so 
«U  as  for  persons  in  health. 

^  Sold  by  Croeers  everywhere. 

W.  baker”  i  CO..  BorcAester,  lass. 


rpHK  No.  2  CALIGKAPII  io  the  only 

I  double  cane  Wrilinfr  Machine  that  pro¬ 
duct  8  each  letter  by  a  aiiigle  finger  stroke,  and 
thus  fully  ecouomi/.es  time  and  labor. 

I.I.OOOCALIGRAPHS  are  in  daily  use, 
and  are  Iteooming  ininieusely  popular  for  their 
Diimbility,  S{>oc‘(l  and  Mauilbldiiig 
ability. 

We  publish  AOO  letters  from  proraim^ct  men  and  Arms 
which  are  coavlnciiig. 

For  book  of  refirencos  and  specimens  cf  work  sd- 
dre^8 

The  American  Writing  Machine  Co., 

HARTtK^ttn,  CO.VN. 

.llork  Oflli,s,  23  Broadway, 

I8TABU8HID  IS 01. 


®  article  that 
ol  every  housekeeper,  rich 

e|  pooTf  should  possess. 

»■  ^^Its  superiority  to  soap  for 
all  Washing  and  Cleans- 
ing  purposes  is  an  estab. 

,  lished  fact.  Those  who 

neglect  to  test  its  value 
j  are  deprived  of  one  of  the 

“  greatest  conveniences  of 

the  age.  All  grocers  sell  it,  but 
beware  of  counterfeits.  The  gen¬ 
uine  package  bears  the  name  of 
,  JAMES  PYLE,  New  York. 


Barry’s 

Tricopherous 

FOR 

THE  HAIR. 


When  ihe  hair  has  become  thin,  or 
dry  and  harsh,  from  sickness  or  other 
causes,  use  Barry’s  Tricopiteruas. 

Where  baidiiesH  has  alrea<1y  taken 
place,  rob  Barry's  Tricopherous 
briskly  into  the  bald  placca,  and  also  around  the  roots 
of  the  remaining  hairs,  and,  if  the  roots  are  not  entirely 
extinct,  the  biir  will  revive  and  grow  again,  and  nature, 
with  the  assistance  of  art  and  labor,  will  restore  the 
hair,  and  add  luatre  and  beauty  to  its  apitcarance. 

WEBSTER'jr 

DiatriilgeA  Dictioiair. 

t  OICTIOMIRt, 

llR,ono  Words,  asst  Knitravlngs,  a 

GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD, 

■  25,iss)  Titles,  anil  a 

;  BIOGRAPHICIL  DiCTIORARY. 

of  nearly  Ki.issi  Nob'd  I’ersons, 

ILL  III  ORE  BOOK. 

Contains  SntS)  more  Words  and  nearly  SOizi  more 
Illustrations  than  any  other  American  Dictionary. 

G.  R  C.  MERRIAM  R  CO.,  Pub'rs,  Springfield,  Maaa. 

T3T7TT  TMTiTfl  BOOKS,  fatalogue  free.  W.T. 
jj  U  ILJJi JN  WT  i;ooutock,  83  WaiTcn  St..  K.  Y. 


